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cAnnouncing a NEW 


‘(CABOT OIL FURNACE BLACK 


Gives Superior Abrasion Resistaue 
| Higher Tensile Strength 


Proved by Extensive Cabot Road Tests 
Can Be Substituted Directly for HAF 


_ aia 
GODFREY L. -INC. 
wy 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 








for balanced properties 


NEOPRENE 
Type WRT 


The new all-purpose neoprene 





Here are the advantages you'll get with Neoprene Type WRT: 


IN YOUR PLANT Look at Neoprene Type WRT from the stand- 


point of processing. It handles well on the mill, acting in much the same 
fashion as Type W. In storage, too, Type WRT is very stable and doesn’t 
undergo changes characteristic of other general-purpose neoprenes. Fur- 
thermore, Type WRT resists stiffening in the uncured state. Stocks re- 
tain tack: building operations proceed smoothly. 


IN YOUR PRODUCT Neoprene Type WRT has excellent set 


over a wide range of temperatures. At -50°F., it is better than any of the 
other neoprenes or natural rubber. At 300°F., set is still outstanding. 
Type WRT compounds are also remarkably free from crystallization in 
the cured state. 








To these plus values, add oil and chemical resistance, resistance to sun- 
light and weathering, resistance to ozone and oxidation, and excellent 
aging—characteristics for which the neoprenes are so well known. You’ll 
agree that Neoprene Type WRT is an all-purpose polymer. 


Why not prove to yourself that Neoprene Type WRT can give you 
special benefits in your plant—in your product? We'll be glad to send 
samples. For more complete information, consult Report No. 52-1. If 
you'd like another copy, call your Du Pont representative or write E. I. 
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Another development using 


B. F Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 








B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this roll covering. We supply the 
Hycar rubber compound only. Sure-Grip” roll covering made by Quaker Rubber 
Corporation, Division of H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUBBER SANDOAPER 


N processing synthetic textiles, 
I some s.zing oils attack the rub- 
ber covering on take-up rolls and 
stop production. To overcome this 
time-and-money loss, a rubber 
products manufacturer investigated 
Hycar rubber compounds. See what 


he found! 


First, exactly the kind of superior 
oil-resistant rubber to do the job. 
And—the Hycar compound pro- 
cesses much easier than compounds 
used previously ... has better abra- 


sion resistance which makes for 


longer-lived roll coverings. 


What Hycar does here is typical 
of the many ways it helps make im- 
portant savings and do a better job. 
For Hycar rubber compounds have 
many advantages—resistance to 
heat and cold, gas, oil, many chemi- 
cals, abrasion and more damaging 
factors. One of the many Hycar 
rubber compounds may be just what 
you need to improve or develop a 
product. Technical assistance and 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber »* GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
HARMON organic colors ‘ 
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THAT WON’T HARM 


FINE FABRICS! 


bulletins are yours for the asking. 
Write Dept. HB-2. B. F. Goodrich 
Chemica! Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 





Need extreme temperature resis- 
tance? Hycar has it—plus abrasion 
resistance and more advantages. 


Reg U.S Pat. Of 


Ameuciny Riper 
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For long flex life use this elixir 
Put Philblack* O in your Banbury Mixer! 


Old tires never die, they hardly wear away! That’s right . . . when toughened with Phil- 
black O the mortality rate goes down, down, down... and life expectancy goes up, up, 
up! That’s because Philblack O imparts really remarkable flex life, excellent aging quali- 
ties, and exceptional abrasion resistance. Helps dissipate static electricity, too. 
Combine this HAF (High Abrasion Furnace) black with natural or synthetic rubber for 
tire treads, conveyor belts, industrial hose and other rubber products where you need 
phenomenal endurance at reasonable cost. For proper compounding procedures and recipes 
consult Philblack’s technical service representatives. Philblack O is shipped in bags or in 
bulk in hopper cars specially designed to facilitate unloading. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION « 80 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 





* 

A Trademark 
Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 

West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. Rul 
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See how many ways — 





Here’s a complete technical bulletin 


° iniermnation dou detailed erent tiem 


° pogrom sailed on formulat- 





tables on fillers, pigments, and plas- 
ticizers 


15 charts illustrating effects of carbon 
blacks, non-black fillers, and plasti- 
cizing agents 


ing for particular requirements 
You'll find Paracril chemical rubber ideal 
for applications requiring oil resistance 
over an extremely wide temperature range. 
And you'll find its excellent processing 
characteristics and many other desirable 
properties a great advantage wherever 
rubberlike properties are needed. Send for 


your copy of this valuable booklet today! 


on an amazingly versatile chemical rub- 
ber. It’s designed for your use. Fill out 
the coupon below! 

28 fact-filled pages give important in- 
formation and “how to’’ explanations 
you'll want to use time and time again. 


test recipes and co = a test results 
for various compounds 


easy-to-read summary of relative char- 
acteristics of different grades 


e current data on properties, uses, com- 
pounding, and processing 
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Standard Grades 


; =, al Characteristics 





Naugatuck Chemical, 134 Elm St., Naugatuck, Conn. 


and Please send me your valuable 28-page booklet, 


“‘Paracril — Characteristics and Compounding” 


Compounding 
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N; a ul o atuck Chemic a | NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
Division of United States Rubber Company 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION « Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber + Plastics « Agricultural Chemicals +* Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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WESTON 


Thermometers 


in all forms—ranges—stem lengths — connections 


Whether your requirement calls for certified laboratory thermometers... 
or rugged all-metal industrial types ... or thermometers for remote reading 

.. you'll find exactly what you require in the Weston-TAG line —the most 
comprehensive line of quality thermometers ever offered by ONE manu- 
tacturer. Literature on request. WESTON Electrical Instrument Corpo- 
ration, 617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 











Laboratory 





ALL-METAL 


—have readable, dial-type scales 
and corrosion-resisting stainless 
steel stems—stem lengths from 2” 
to 24”—ranges from low as —100°F. 
to high as 1000~F.—accuracy 12 of 
1° of thermometer range. 

















GLASS 


—certified sets of ASTM Testing 
thermometers with overlapping 
ranges in protective case. Ranges 
from —36°F. to high as 760°F. Also 
precision and standard etched stem 
thermometers for general testing. 





Industrial 


ALL-METAL 


—provide unmatched readability 
and durability—accuracy within 1% 
of thermometer range. Available in 
all types, ranges and stem lengths 
(242” to 72”) for all requirements. 











GLASS (Metal Case) 


—available in all forms, all ranges, 
stem lengths and connections. Accu- 
racy within one scale division, Also 
submarine types, metal and cupcase 
thermometers, 





Remote Reading 


gegen 
od 





ELECTRICAL 


—resistor bulb sensing element per- 
mits mounting indicator any dis- 
tance away from point of measure- 
ment. Multiple remote readings also 
possible by use of selector switch 
and several bulbs. 











PRESSURE ACTUATED 


—for remote reading, in 5, 6 and 8” 
dial sizes. Ranges from low as 
—325°F. to high as 1000°F. Accu- 
racy one scale division unaffected 
by vibration or severe shock. Cases 
of iron, brass, or plastic. 


— TO INDICATE — RECORD — CONTROL 








“TAG” Automatic Controllers 
Record Temperature, Pressure 


Pressure, vacuum or temperature can be 
automatically regulated and recorded 
with the Pneumatic Recorder-Controll- 
ers produced by TAGliabue Instruments 
Div., Dept. 67, Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., Newark 5, N. J. These de- 
vices maintain condi- 
tions for which they 
are set by varying 
control line air pres- 
sure, which operates 
a diaphragm valve to 
{ regulate flow of fluid 
(gas, steam, liquid) 
to the equipment be- 
ing controlled. At the 
same time, the instru- 
ment continuously records actual tem- 
perature or pressure on a circular chart. 

Operating on an air supply of 18 p.s.i., 
TAG Recorder-Controllers handle tem- 
peratures between —100°F. and 1000°F., 
vacuum as great as 30” mercury, or pres- 
sures up to 7500 p.s.i. 





“TAG” Temperature Recorders 
Chart from -300° to+1000°F. 


Accurate written records of varying tem- 
peratures are charted by the Tempera- 
ture Recorders produced by TAGliabue 
Instruments Div., 
Dept. 67, Weston 
Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., New- 
ark 5, N. J. Tem- 
peratures as low 
as —300°F. or as 
high as +1000°F. 
can be recorded 
with these versa- 
tile instruments. 

Various types 
of actuations in 
TAG Tempera- 
ture Recorders 
achieve scale expansion for utmost pre- 
cision over the working ranges. Inter- 
changeable tube systems are laboratory 
calibrated at the factory. A safety link 
provides over-range protection. Details 
are given in Catalog 1210. 





“TAG” Pneumatic Controllers 
Govern Temperature, Pressure 


Pressure, vacuum or temperature can be 
accurately regulated by the Pneumatic 
Controllers engineered by TAGliabue 
Instruments Div., Dept. 67, Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corp., Newark 5, N. J. 
These trustworthy devices maintain the 
conditions for 
which they are set 
by varying air 
pressure in a con- 
trol line, which in 
turn operates a 
diaphragm valve 
_ to increase or de- 
4 crease the flow of 
fluid (air, gas, 
steam, liquid) to 
the equipment be- 
ing controlled. 
Operating on an 
air supply of 18 p.s.i. pressure, TAG 
controllers handle temperatures between 
-100°F. and 1000°F., or pressures be- 
tween 30” vacuum and 7500 p.s.i. 
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rubber compounders prefer 
PLIOLITE S-6B 


5" 


Au. direct comparison with competitive resins. rubber 
compounders throughout the industry report they prefer 
PLIOLITE S-6B—by nearly six to one! Specific characteristics 





of this use-proved Goodyear rubber reinforcing resin 
mentioned in the survey were: 
EASIER PROCESSABILITY 
MORE THOROUGH COMPATIBILITY 
EXCELLENT PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


PLIOLITE S-6B is already in use in shoe soles, wire insulation, 
flooring. rubber hose and tubing and a wide range of molded 
and inflated rubber items. But these are only a few of the 
potential uses of this leader in the field of copolymers 

for reinforcing rubber. 





Write today for full details, and samples for your own 
evaluation, to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


ae 





Rea 4 
We think you'll like **THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”’— Every Sunday— ABC Network Pliolite—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ \ 
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Just as a housewife butters a muffin tin, you can use Colite on any kind 
of a rubber mold. And you'll find using this highly-concentrated liquid 


mold-release, as a spray or sponge, pays off with substantial savings! 


You can count on jobs coming out with uniform precision — with no 
pinching, dragging, trimming or spoilage to contend with — and with a 


transparent, smooth, satiny finish that insures added sales-appeal. 


Non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless Colite, developed especially for the rub- 
ber industry, comes in a highly-concentrated form, which you dilute with 
water to the most effective strength for the stock and job at hand — 


making it economical to use! Send for a sample to test in your plant, now! 


BEAU 





(GOLA LEN Se 


BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS 








Use as a spray 
or sponge on 


Tire molds 
General molds 
Recapping molds 


Inner-tube molds 


# 


Use asa 
lubricant for 


Tires or 


Mandrels 


» 


For light 
colored stock 


SPECIFY 
COLITE D43D 
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For WHITE SIDEWALLS 
that STAY white! 


Use “non-staining” 





U.S. RECLAIM #3013 in your carcass 


Here it is Spring and, once again, a young man’s 
fancy can turn to WHITE sidewalls as well as other 
things. The only trouble is that, as a manufacturer, 
you have to face up to higher costs all along the line. 
That’s when new improved U.S. Reclaims can help 
you out of plenty of production problems. 

For instance, our new “3013” can help you pro- 
duce a BETTER white sidewall tire at a reasonable 
cost. As you well know, when ordinary reclaims are 
used in the carcass of such a tire, a “bleeding” proc- 
ess many times “stains” the white sidewall even 
before your dealer can sell it. 
We’ve licked that bugaboo with 
3013”... a specially developed 
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OF years serving the industry solely as reclaimenrs 
»sRUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 


reclaim that completely eliminates this nightmare 
for manufacturers. 

In addition, we have good news about one of our 
exclusive DIP-PROCESS reclaims! Recent develop- 
ment work here indicates that our amazing new 
R-400NS possesses excellent non-staining properties. 
By the time this magazine gets to press, we will have 
some REAL NEWS for you. Drop us a line now, 
for the latest report! 

Always keep reclaims in your formula and always 
look to U. S. for the best. U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pennington 
Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
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COMPLETE PROCESSING LAYOUTS 
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1. BANBURY MIXERS are widely used in the processing of rubber and 

plastics. They produce uniformly mixed stocks of superior quality, 

with reduction in production cost and elimination of dust ond fume 

eRe Soak loatammente oF 100) conc ttl nasa 
No. 27 \ capaci (1.50 

stock). *Bulletin No. 189. ie : : 
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2. MILLS —Farrel-Birmingham mills for , grinding, warming 
and sheeting ore built in a complete range of sizes, from 6” x 13” he 
for i ee tr up to 28” x 84” heavy-duty machines for the foc- bine 
tory. For special requirements, variations in designs are obtainable, Bo. 
often from existing plans. *Bulletin No. 173. 3 
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Prager 


for many years Farrel-Birmingham has made a specialty 
ff engineering complete setups for processing rubber 
fd plastics. The F-B engineering department is staffed 
jy men with special training and unusual qualifica- 
jons who have had many years of experience in the 
Lige of machinery built by the company. 


The layout shown here is typical of successful instal- 
tions developed by Farrel-Birmingham engineers. 
frese installations are composed of production units 
signed for most efficient step-by-step conversion of 
hw material to the finished or semi-finished product, 
hen matched in capacity for planned processing flow. 
toduction flows smoothly, without costly interrup- 
jons, and manual aid and supervision are reduced to 
(minimum. 


Farrel-Birmingham engineers will be glad to discuss 
he possibility of improving your production efficiency 
cutting your handling costs through planned process- 
fs flow. Write for further information about any of 

¢ production units described in these pages. 


IARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sales Offices: 
Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


GRAM ie Penta corr 


iL berrel - Cum Ung bli spt 


Ask for bulletins by subject and number. 








CALENDERS -- Farrel-Birmingham calenders are made in any size 

both laboratory and factory. Designed to fit individual require- 
ints, they are made with any number and arrangement of rolls 
d fitted with attachments to suit their particular function. *Bulletin 
. 174. 
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7. STRAINER-EXTRUDERS are designed to receive 
stock directly from a Banbury and discharge directly 
into a calender or other processing unit, eliminating 
the need for sheeting or warming mills. Made in 7”, 
842" and 12” sizes to match the capacities of stand- 
ard 3A, 9 and 11 Banburys. *Bulletin No. 33-R-502. 





6. GORDON PLASTICATORS are designed for break- 
ing down rubber. They soften the stock by mechanical 
action so that it may be more readily worked and 
mixed with compounding ingredients in subsequent 
operations. Made in 12”, 15” and 20” sizes. 





5. HALE PELLETIZERS — Designed to transform hard- 
to-handle rubber into small, free-flowing pellets, the 
Hale pelletizer also improves the plasticity of the stock 
and gives better dispersion of the various ingredients. 
Machines are built in 7”, 12”, 15’ and 20” sizes. 


4. TUBING AND STRAINING MACHINES — Built for high-speed, low- 
temperature operation, these machines extrude stock of high density 
and uniformity. Exclusive roller feed maintains a constant supply of 
stock to the screw and eliminates trapped air. Available in 6”, 8”, 
8%" and 10” sizes. *Bulletin No. 175. 












WITHOUT RATINGS 


TP=-95 


TP-90B 


Highly compatible with GR-S, 
Neoprene, Buna N's and Natural 
Rubber. Imparts excellent low tem- 
perature flexibility and resilience. 


For plasticizing Buna N_ rubbers, 
GR-M and vinyl resins. Imparts ex- 
cellent low temperature flexibility 
or good heat resistance. It is eco- 


It is both economical and efficient. nomical and efficient. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
AND SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


*THIOKOL, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


784 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


CORPORATION 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 





William M. Moser (left) and Ed Hillendahl, Pacific Tire and Rubber Company executives, inspect GR-S carcass stock containing Wyandotte Purecat. 


“Wyandotte Purecal T improves over-all 
quality in GR-S tire stocks” 


—William M. Moser, Development Mgr. 


Pacific ‘Tire and Rubber Company executive tells how 


this Wyandotte product gives higher tear resistance 


and good cord adhesion in GR-S ecareass stocks: 


“We demand the highest quality in our 
products,” says Mr. William M. Moser, 
development manager. “A great deal of 
our research and development work is 
devoted to continual improvement of 
quality and maintenance of high 
standards. 

“Our tests and subsequent experi- 
ence, using Wyandotte PurecaL* T in 
GR-S carcass stock as a reinforcing 
filler, have shown PurecaL to be an 
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exceptionally fine aid to quality. With 
it in our carcass stock, we get higher 
tear resistance, good cord adhesion be- 
tween plies, excellent building tack, 
and improved quality of GR-S stock. 


“Using PURECAL in our processing, 
we can run 100% GR-S stock on our 
4-roll calender without the necessity 
of regrinding the rolls.” 


Purecat is becoming an increasingly 
important ingredient in the manufac- 





ture of a wide range of rubber products, 
including tires, wire insulation, fire 
hose, and industrial belts. For techni- 
cal assistance, samples, or a free copy 
of “Purecat in GR-S,” write to 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan, or phone AVenue 
2-3.300, Wyandotte. Offices in Principal 
Cities. 


* TRADEMARK 
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Sharples 








PROPERTIES » 


SHARPLES SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 
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CHEMICALS 
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DICHLOROPENTANES 40 


WwW Chlorinated Solvent 
W/ Inexpensive 
W/ Readily Available 


Color Brown to Black 
Specific Gravity @ 20°/20°C. 1.02—1.15 
Acidity as HCl 0.5% (max.) 
Water Content 1.0% (max.) 
Distillation: 99% above Inc. 
Flash Point 105°F. 
Fire Point 115°F. 


Write or telephone for a sample 






350 Fifth Ave., New York e¢ 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne, San Francisco e Los Angeles ¢ Seattle ¢ Portland 


Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Montreal ¢ Toronto 


Airco Company International, New York 
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UNIFORMITY 
Makes the Big Difference 


In INDUSTRIAL 


Fabrics 


’ ape 
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Shown is one of a series of comprehensive laboratory 
controls throughout production to assure uniformity in all 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. Here evenness of sliver 


is being checked with linear regularity tester. 


Mt. Veruou-Weodberry iia aa 


Selling th) Agents 
Branch Offices: Chicago + Atlanta +» Baltimore + Boston 40 WORTH tthe i YORK 
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A supplement t 
for 0 o THE ACTIVATOR— 
ver 15 years to aid the a eda organ issued by The N 
ustry in i ¢ New Jersey Zi 
y Zinc Com 
pany 


ANNOUNCING | 
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Th 
tn R -— T French Process Zinc Oxide 
ce- reated with Propionic Acid 


Made by a modified French Process, its finer particle 


SPECIFIC size has a specific surface area of 8 sq. meters pet 
gram. (Conventional French Process zine oxide has 


* SURFACE AREA 3.5 sq. meters.) 









Protox-168, prepared by treating Kadox-72 with pro- 








BETTER pionic acid, has the outstanding dispersion charac- 

2 DISPERSION teristics of the other Protox brands. 
Better dispersion of Protox-168, compared with 
4 IN RUBBER Kadox-72 or conventional French Process zinc oxide, 


results in improved tensiles, tear an modulus. 











nd you samples of Protox- 
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Nour Available 
Sf fot plant: scale tests 


on RUBBER 
| gnu 
von at 4 ae) 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


An exceptionally active chemical softener . . . 
gives minimum shrinkage of milled and extruded 


stocks ... minimizes break-down time .. . is non- 
staining ... has no effect on rate of cure. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 








INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ° CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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Tire bead wire 


all in partnership _ 
with rubber... 


| Ot notwowtis dhe! - 


@ Pictured above are four typical examples of the 
many special-purpose wires developed by 
National-Standard for wire-in-rubber products. 

They do have one essential quality in common 
—a highly developed affinity for adhesion with 
rubber. But beyond that, each has a different job 
to do... and is painstakingly engineered to do 
it... effectively! 


a 
Y, I) 
Y/ \ 
\ 
\ 


 NATIONAL- 
| STANDARD 


High pressure 
hose wire 


Non-skid 
tread wire 


Static wire strand 


For years National-Standard has specialized in 
improving the behavior of wire in rubber— 
digging into all the intricacies of application, fab- 
rication, finish, corrosion, strength, elongation, 
adhesion and innumerable details you might 


never bother with. 


Main reason for all this research, this “ground 
work”, is to help you improve your products, 
increase production, conserve materials and cut 
costs! Perhaps you now face new defense produc- 
tion problems involving wire. Remember, 
National-Standard service is always at your service. 





ATHENIA STEEL. . Clifton, N. J.....00+ eeeeeeeeeesFlat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich......00. ecceceeseselire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
REYNOLDS WIRE... Dixon, Illinois.......ceeees pbvebeeseceeaaneenseceret Industrial Wire Cloth 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J....e00ee. Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. Worcester, Mass Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 


DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
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UNITED 
CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK © AKRON ¢ CHICAGO « BOSTON 








... for durability 
DIXTIEDENSED 77 (EPC) 
DIXIEDENSED HM (MPC) 


These are the finest rubber grade 
channel blacks made. They are 

designed to give the compounder exactly 
what he is looking for in channel 
blacks - - - cool mixing, easy processing, 
high reinforcement, and excellent 


service performance. 


Insist on United Blacks. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 























well known 


weld pipe mills 


Sales Distributors and Designers 
HALE & KULLGREN, INC., Akron, Ohio 
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fanmade 


Aetna-Standa rae 


THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING COMPANY e PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plants in Warren, Ohio - Ellwood City, § Fania 
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For centralized control 
with greater flexibiity_ 











Here’s an attractive, versatile new motor control 
center that you can easily plan, install, and service. 
Compact—a section is only 20 inches wide, 20 
inches deep, and 90 inches high. It will accom- 
modate NEMA Size 1 through 4 starter units 





ey 


en 


There are many provisions for protecting per- 
sonnel from mechanical and electrical injury. This 
G-E motor control center has also been labora- 
tory tested to assure protection against 25,000 
amperes short-circuit current. More information 








back to back. 

A four-inch wiring trough provides ample ; ss oo 
space for outgoing wires and cables. Starter units bulletin GEA-4979A. Write your nearest G-E office 
are designed for easy inspection and servicing. today. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


on this new, modern motor control center in 





s 
s 
c 
. 





























THIS COMPACT, ATTRACTIVE, G-E MOTOR CONTROL CENTER provides the most modern 
method of controlling a-c motors up to 200 horsepower from a central location. 
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STARTER UNITS ARE COMPLETELY ACCES. 
SIBLE. All components—even the pilot 
devices—are mounted on a sturdy frame 
with all terminals front connected. 








EASY TO WIRE. Ample four-inch wiring 
trough is completely accessible by re- 
moving horizontal metal barriers be- 
tween units. Barriers isolate and sup- 
port units as they are slid into section. 


GEN 
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DESIGNED TO PROTECT PERSONNEL. Rear 
view shows metal barrier that separates 
Starter unit space from bus bars. Verti- 
cal section features new “I-beam” con- 
struction for strength. 





VERSATILE. Starter unit sizes and types 
are in even multiples of 14 inches. Fus- 
ible and circuit breaker combinations 
of the same starter size are interchange- 
able without changing doors. 











i 
i 


EASY TO INSTALL AND INSPECT. Sturdy, 
light-weight starter units are easy to 
handle, and interchangeable because 
of standardized dimensions and com. 
ponents. 





EASY TO SERVICE. Doors swing wide (no 
hinge wiring); unit is easily discon- 
nected from bus and held in test posi- 
tion for protected servicing. 

























ST. JOE | 
ZINC OXIDE 








61, JOE lead-free LINC OXIDES 
a Grade for Every Purpose 


Our unique electrothermic smelting method, the latest improvement 





in the production of zinc oxide by the American Process, ensures 
the uniformity of these St. Joe pigments because of the close con- 
trol exercised at the most critical point — the instant of oxidation. 
This control applies to both chemical composition and_ particle 
size, and is largely responsible for the preference accorded our 


products by a steadily increasing number of zinc oxide consumers. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NY 
Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown, Beaver County, Pa. 
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injection moldings, too 


gain with the 
use of 






| — superior oil-grease 
resistance and good aging character- 
istics mark injection moldings made 
with PLIovic—Goodyear’s versatile 
vinyl resin. Typical examples are 
the luggage welting, furniture boot 
and automobile arm rest shown. 





TYPICAL INJECTION MOLDINGS made on 
standard equipment using PLIOVIC 
Goodyear’s use-proved vinyl resin. 





Compounders have found that 
PLIOVIC offers versatility of formu- 
lation—can be more highly loaded 
yet requires less plasticizer, com- 
pared with competitive resins. And 
PLIOVIC gives a wide range of bright 
color possibilities, at low cost, as well. 


For full details see a Goodyear 
Chemical Division Representative 
today, or write: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division 
Akron 16, Ohio 


(EAR 


THE FINEST LINE OF CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 
April, 1952 25 

























Diamonp Surrex" MM used as a vinyl filler 
substantially decreases wear on processing 


equipment, because it is non-abrasive. 


It’s non-abrasive, because it is chemically 
precipitated. That means uniform chemical 


composition and uniform particle size. 


SurFEX MIM gives you this freedom from 
abrasion at pound/volume costs comparable 
to other types of inert vinyl fillers. Why not 
look into the advantages of SurFEx MM? Let 
us send you our Diamond Technical Bulletin. 


“Evaluation of Inert Fillers in Vinyl Plastics.” 


DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan 
Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
Van Waters and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and 
Portland, U.S.A.; Harrisons & Crosfield 
(Canada) Ltd. 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Houston. Also, representatives in other 
principal cities. 





oan 
DIAMOND 





DIAMOND CHEMICALS FOR BETTER VINYLS 
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DIAMOND ALKAL! COMPANY....CLEVELAND 14, OFTO 


CHEMICA 
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MAY SEEM 
INCONSEQUENTIAL 
LIKE A NEEDLE IN A HAYSTACK 












YOUR PLANT EFFICIENCY 
IS QUESTIONABLE 


if the rubber surface lubricant you are now using isn't a liquid type as well as one 
which imparts adhesion free surfaces to uncured compounds. GLYCERIZED LUBRICANT 
LIQUID CONCENTRATE will eliminate stickiness between stacked slabs, sheets, or 
rolled stock, along with better working conditions. It can also be used as a release 
agent for molds, air and water bags, mandrels, cores, belt drums, extruded goods, 
insulated wire, and cable. You will find this easy to handle liquid a definite help in 
stepping up plant efficiency and improved working conditions because, through its 
use, the usual "Dust Nuisance” problem is eliminated. 





QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHER'S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, USA 
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CALENDERS 


We make all types and sizes of Calenders, 
precision designed for extremely close 
tolerances to meet the most exacting re- 
uirements in the production of plastics 
or the coating of fabrics with rubber 

or plastics. The unit shown is an ADAM- 
SON UNITED 32” x 92”, 4-Roll Plastics 
Calender geared to produce 72” wide 
vinyl film, 2 mils. or less in thickness at 








speeds to 150 YPM. 


RUBBER and PLASTICS -— 





MILLS 
An 84” Individual Mill 
equipped with a mixing 
apron. ADAMSON 
TED Mills may be 
had in all sizes from 6” 
x 16" to 28” x 84”, driv- 
en individually; in pairs 
with right angle reducer 
pir the gat a 
u on a line 
oak reducer at one end 
of the shaft. Apron, as 
shown, can pe installed 
on any type of existing 
mill. New catalog No. 
463 on request. 


AUTOCLAVES 


or 


VULCANIZERS 




































... designed and built by.. 


We engineer and build all types of individual production 
units and complete electronically controlled trains with 
all accessories for every Rubber or Plastics processing 
requirement. Our highly specialized engineering and 
production facilities plus the combined research and 
technical abilities of United Engineering and Foundry 
Company, and the manufacturing capacity of eight mod- 
ern plants, are at your service. . 





PRESSES 


We build all types of presses for 
the rubber, plastics and plywood 
industries. Shown is a new 24” 
ADAMSON UNITED BARREL 
TYPE PRESS with transfer cyl- 
inder. This new press, an exclusive 
ADAMSON UNITED develop- 
ment, exerts up to 76% more 
platen pressure than conventional 
types without change in present 
hydraulic lines. Stock is transferred 
into the mold cavities through 
sprues which reduces cure time 
and flash trimming to a minimum. 
Sizes range from 12” through 32” 
with larger sizes available to spe- 
cification. Presses Catalog No. 462 
on request. 


Built to specific re- 
quirements from 
18 inches to 15 
feet in diameter, 
5 length, verti- 
cal or horizontal 
to withstand in- 
ternal pressures as 
high as 1000 Ibs.- 
ag ‘ea pmb 

he Pot Heater 
shown is a vertical, 
cylinder-operated 
Breech-door type. 
Write for Vuican- 
izer Catalog No. 
461. 
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This is a standard type 
of accessory equip- 
ment arrangement for 
plastics film. I¢ con- 
sists of embossing 
equipment; cooling 
unit; slitting devices; 
compensator stand 
and automatic turret 
windup. The turret 
windup stand is a 
center-drive-type with 
automatic indexing 
equipment, yardage 
counter, and adjust- 
be able tension control. 

— . We design and build 
. a : entire calendering 


COOLING DRUM y process systems in- 


cluding all accessory 


and TURRET-TYPE WINDUPS 4 A equipment. 


BRAKE and TIRE 
TESTING MACHINES 
















.... ADAMSON UNITED 









Installation showsan 84” 
Adamson United High- 
Speed Jet Airplane Brake 
and Tire Testing Ma- 
chine of the inertia type. 
We have built similar 
machines as large as 16 
feet in diameter for 
speeds up to 250 M.P.H. 
and tire loads to 150,000 
pounds. 










\arTeD COMPANY 
STREET ° AKRON 4, OHIO 


INCIPAL CITIES 
d Engineering 








SALES OFFICES IN bin 
diary of Unite 
d Foundry Company 
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~ ROTOCURE* 


A new machine for the continuous curing of all flat 
rubber or plastics articles with smooth or designed 
surfaces. Rotocure increases production through 
continuous operation without opening, cooling, re- 
heating and closing. It eliminates overcuring or 
undercuring of the over-lap areas occurring on con- 
ventional presses. Roll and belt changes, incident to 
design. requirements, can be made on this new 60” 
x80” Rotocure in one-tenth the time formerly i 





* Rotocure is a patented development of Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 
and is built by Adamson United Co. under a licensing arrangement. 
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IF YOU WANT 
EASIER PROCESSING 
BETTER QUALITY 
LOWER COST 


in white sidewall compounds... 
replace most of the zinc oxide with HI-SIL 


poll 


Production of white sidewall tires is again permitted under the provisions 
of the recently amended M-2 Rubber Control Order. 
Compounders who, prior to restrictions, ran natural rubber or natural 
rubber-neoprene compounds loaded with titanium oxide and zinc oxide will 
do well to consider replacement of the latter pigment with Hi-Sil retaining . 
only enough zinc oxide for the activation. : 
Replacing most of the zinc oxide with Hi-Sil offers advantages in manu- 
facturing white sidewall tires and results in better quality at lower cost. 
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‘These are among the advantages 
you can expect with HI-SIL 


IN PROCESSING 


EASIER TO BUILD. It is easier to 
build tires with Hi-Sil loaded white side- 
wall compounds. Highly loaded zinc 
oxide stocks containing no Hi-Sil are soft 
and sidewalls extruded from them are 
easily deformed in storage and handling. 


PREVENTS LIGHT SPOTS. Tires 
having Hi-Sil loaded white sidewalls come 
out of the molds with fewer light spots. 


’ Highly loaded zinc oxide stocks contain- 


ing no Hi-Sil are soft and flow too readily. 
Consequently, air is trapped between the 
uncured tire and the mold and the result- 
ing cured tire has light spots in the side- 
wall—areas where it has not completely 


filled the mold. 
PREVENTS TORN SPOTS. Tires 


having Hi-Sil loaded white sidewalls come 
out of the molds with fewer torn spots at 
the vents. Highly loaded zinc oxide stocks 
containing no Hi-Sil are too soft and flow 
into the mold vents. This stock subse- 
quently tears off when the cured tire is 
removed from the mold. Hi-Sil stocks, 
being stiffer and having better hot tear, 
prevent such blemishes. Loss of mold time 
while vents are cleaned is eliminated. 
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i 
Resume your white sid 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EASIER TO BUFF. Tires having Hi- 
Sil loaded white sidewalls are easier to 
buff. Highly loaded zinc oxide stocks, 
containing no Hi-Sil, have low modulus. 
Consequently, stock stretches with the 
buffer instead of resisting it. Hi-Sil stocks 
are easy to buff. Brands and size marks 


still have sharp, distinct edges after 
buffing. 


IN QUALITY 
MORE SERVICEABLE. Hi-Sil load- 


ed white sidewall stocks have better snag 
and tear resistance and are more resistant 
to curb scuffing. 


IN COST 
LOWER VOLUME COST. Hi-il 


has a lower pound cost than zinc oxide. 
Specific gravity of Hi-Sil is only 1.95 
compared with 5.57 for zinc oxide. There- 
fore, the volume cost of Hi-Sil is less than 
one-quarter that of zinc oxide: 


Volume cost of HI-SIL 
11¢ x 1.95 equals 21.45¢ 


Volume cost of ZINC OXIDE 
16¢ to 18Y4¢ x 5.57 
equals 89.12¢ to $1.02 


‘ j . ) ¢ ? ES 
t 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. TELEPHONE MAyflower 1-2960. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON © CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND ® HOUSTON 
DALLAS @© MINNEAPOLIS © NEW ORLEANS @ NEW YORK ® PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH @ ST. LOUIS 
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ewall production by using Hi-Sil in 
your compounds. Columbia-Southern’s Technical Staff will be 
glad to assist you in getting started, or will offer recom- 
mendations on any of your rubber compounding problems. 














Ready Now! 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I 





PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


The only book of its kind ever offered to the 

Rubber and Plastics Industries and the first to be pub- 

- _ lished since Pearson’s “Rubber Machinery” in 1915. 

: — Compiled by Robert G. Seaman and Arthur M. 

Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 

with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board 

of experts in their respective fields. Each chapter is 

preceded by an article written by recognized author- 

ities on the equipment, its purposes for specific prod- 
ucts, and best method of using it. 


Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial con- 
tent with authoritative descriptions for each machine 
classification: Types, Specifications, Design Features, 
Operation, and Applications, as well as names and 
addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More 
than 300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 


Send for complete prospectus. 


Volume 1—$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A. 
$16.00 Elsewhere 


Volume || — Supplementary Machinery and 
Equipment — is now in preparation and will be pub- 





lished in the near future. 


INDIA 386 FOURTH AVENUE 


RUBBER WORLD NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





PUBLICATION 
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Ready Now! 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I 





PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Table of Contents 


Chapter 1. Mills Chapter 11. Web Coating & Handling Equip- 
ment 
Chapter 2. Mill Accessories 
Chapter 12. Pressure Vessels 
Chapter 3. Mixers 
Chapter 13. Heaters, Dryers and Coolers 
Chapter 4. Calenders & Accessories 
Chapter 14. Tire & Tube Machinery 


Chapter 5. Extruders 

Chapter 15. Hose & Belting Machinery 
Chapter 6. Extruder Accessories 

Chapter 16. Footwear Machinery 
npte «7. Fomen, Compose Chapter 17. Wire & Cable Machinery 
Chapter 8. Press Accessories Chapter 18. Sole & Heel Machinery 
Chapter 9. Presses, Injection Chapter 19. Latex Machinery 
Chapter 10. Molds & Mold Accessories Chapter 20. Special Plastics Machinery 


Send for complete prospectus. 
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THE ANTIOXIDANT WITH UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS 


When looking for the most economical and out- 
standing antioxidant for both natural and synthetic 
rubber, consider STABILITE, which has, combined 
in one material, the following characteristics: 


1. Protection against oxidation and heat, suncheck- 
ing and mechanical flexing. 


2. Distinct softening effect on uncured rubber or 
GR-S, resulting in better processing and disper- 
sion, smoother calendering and tubing and at the 
same time without effect on modulus at cure. 


3, The unique property of increasing the effect of 
most commercial antioxidants when used in con- 





‘ 





junction with STABILITE. The effect of such 


mixtures is greater than the components. 


For the protection of your rubber products use 
STABILITE; for maximum resistance to oxidation, 
heat, sunchecking and mechanical flexing replace 











Me C.PHall G 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 














part of your present antioxidant with STABILITE. 














*MANUFACTURED BY CHEMICO, INC. 
THE C. P. HALL CO. Manufacturing Agents 


AKRON, OHIO « LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
34 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SPEED UP PRODUCTION 
with 4A (KG, 


MILLS « PRESSES » REFINERS » CRACKERS * WASHERS 


RUBBER and PLASTICS processing machines manufactured by 
EEMCO are built for long life and heavy duty by expert craftsmen 
with many years of experience. Because of their extra sturdy con- 
struction they assure maximum production. You'll find EEMCO 
rubber and plastics processing machines in use throughout the 
world—giving their owners uninterrupted and trouble-free service. 
Learn more about the fast delivery schedules, the low upkeep, greater 
profits and speedier production made possible by EEMCO. 

Standard machines are available or custom built to your order. 


Known por Suality throughout the World 
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‘CNGINE & 


Write for prices, 
delivery schedules and 
bulletins on machines in 
which you’re interested. 
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IT’S WIDELY 
ADAPTABLE... 


Adheres well 
to cellulose... 
wood... rubber 
... leather... 
cloth...cork 


and synthetic 





e ¢ 
TaF-GRI?P tops for extra strong 


bonding. 


i} F o 
VF GRIP available with short or 


long periods of “tack life.” 


TUF GRIP: av@itable ‘in clear or 


colors inlcuding, black and white. 


TUF GRIP *. snorougkty dependable 


and it’s tough! 





ty HADLEY’S 


a new, proved line of 


rubber surfaces. 


SINCE 1919 


HADLEY BROS.- 





SOLVENT TYPE 
CEMENTS 


Send Us Your Adhesion Problems 


UHL CO. 























514 CALVARY AVE. ° 23. tOutrs 15, MO. 
3 xbv@xt: innnnant YQXEYQYEYQNEYQ\EY@\TYQNTYQNTYQNEY@NIYQNEYQNIYQ\IYQ\IYQNEYO IQ IVQ\IYQ\TY@\TYONIYONING MANMAMARAUAMA MARANA ied 
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? 
3 E.P. LAMBERT COMPANY 
xg 
| CRUDE - SYNTHETIC RUBBER LIQUID LATEX 
I 
3 
5 oe wctoms FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
ie HEmlock 2188 AKRON 8 OHIO 
| ; 
é 
‘ RR 
3 
iS 
ie Agent for 
WS 
| The Neville Company General Latex & Sun Chemical Corp. 
| _ ‘ 
& Coumarone Resins Chemical Corporation Pigments Division 
ics Reclaiming Oils Latex Compounds Colors for 
ie Plasticizers Plastisols Rubber & Plastics 
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FOR MACHINE OR BRUSH APPLICATIONS 
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Schrader—top tire valve manufacturer—actually pro- 
duced the first working samples of large bore tire 
valves in cooperation with the tire industry. What 
started as an experimental development is now a com- 
plete, practical line of Schrader Products to help the 
industry move the earth. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


April, 1952 


Tires that 
move the earth 


Giant earthmovers have changed the face of our country . . . building 
roads, laying foundations, even the mining of open-strip ore veins. 
These machines of progress are made possible and practical by the 
ingenuity of America’s tire manufacturers. Vital to proper perform- 
ance of these giant tires is the valve that /ocks the air in the tire. 


FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 


FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 
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vy \. _ 
i \ in your tile processing 


with 


SOLKA-FLOC 


It’s an easy job. Just use 20 volumes of SOLKA-FLOC 
to replace an equal volume of mineral filler. In addi- 
tion to reduced blistering you'll get harder, smoother 

surfaces . . . sharper designs . . . controlled shrinkage 


... reduced nerve... easier processing. 


SoLKA-FLOC, a highly purified cellulose, has found wide 
application in the rubber field. In fact, it has proved to 
be such a valuable processing aid in the manufacture 
of such products as tiling, soling, matting, molded 
goods. extruded goods, etc.. that Brown Company has 
doubled its production of SOLKA-F LOC. 


Why not find out more about its use in processing? 
It could mean a better product, bigger profits for you. 
Write Technical Service. Dept. DF4, at Boston, for 
recommendations and samples. 


B R OWN jcaityy ~COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
ads CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass.— Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 





SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC ¢ NIBROC PAPERS * NIBROC TOWELS « NIBROC KOWTOWLS 
ONCO INSOLES ¢ CHEMICALS ¢ BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES 
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PROPERTY OF SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 


DO NOT CONTAMINATE 
REPLACE BUNGS AND GASKETS TIGHTLY 











Return. EMPTY to 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 
‘fo Kingsland Cooperage 
308 Miller Street 
Newark, N. ; 








The problem of obtaining enough metal 
chemical containers to avoid shipping 


delays has become acute 


THE PROMPT RETURN of our empty drums will relieve the 
situation substantially . . . will help to keep the flow of 
chemicals moving to you. 


Every drum of Shell chemicals now carries self-addressed 
return markings. You simply have your delivery agent pick 
up the drum when empty and return it to the address on the 
label . . . freight collect. 





Return your empties... you'll get your chemicals quicker. 


THOROUGHLY DEFACE 
of WG CCAUTION’ U 
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SHELL CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF 
INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisce 6 


Les Angeles * Houston © St. Louis * Chicage 
Cleveland * Boston * Detroit * Newark 








IN CANADA: 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited 
Terente + Montreal * Vancouver 











RUBBER & PLASTICS MACHINERY BULLETIN 


Reporting News and Machine Design Developments 








IN BUSINESS TO REDUCE Y 


OUR COSTS 











MIL-STRAINER LAUDED 
At Recent Akron Rubber — Meeting | 


NRM’s new Mil-Strainer ~ 
received favorable comment 
at the recent well-attended, 
meeting of the Akron Rubber 
Group. During the informa- 
tive symposium on reclaimed 
rubber, one member of the 
panel of experts in the field 
reported excellent results 
with the initial use of the 
new machine. 

Pointing out that his use of 
the Mil-Strainer was still in 
its early stages, this reclaimer 
reported substantial improve- 
ments in the quality and uni- 
formity of rubber obtained through the unique strainer. In addition, the Mil- 
Strainer increased overall operating efficiency, eliminated several other pieces 
of equipment, and put his process on a semi-automatic, rather than “batch” basis. 

Following the symposium, considerable interest was created by the small, 
transparent, plastic model of the Mil-Strainer on display in NRM’s hospitality 
room. With this model, interested engineers and compounders could actually 
see the unusual mixing and forwarding action obtained in the Mil-Strainer by the 
fluted cylinder liner. The flutes have a helix angle which reverses the flow of 
the material being processed and causes constant shearing and recirculation. 
A flared head feed screw increases strainer capacity by eliminating “dead spots” 
and by positively and uniformly distributing and forwarding the compound 
over the entire strainer plate area. 

In addition to reclaimed rubber, the Mil-Strainer can be used to advantage 
in the refining and mixing of other types of stocks. Why not write for more 
information today ? 


APPROXIMATE CAPACITIES 
FOR NRM EXTRUDERS 


To serve as a guide in the selection 
of the right extruder for a specific pro- | 
duction job, NRM engineers recently | 
released the following “through-put” 
figures: 














|Straight-Line” Principle 
Of Autoform Press 


Lowers Maintenance 

Full production runs on the latest 
model of NRM’s Autoform Vulcanizer 
are proving that its “straight-line” con- 
struction increases production and de- 
creases main- 
tenance as 
compared to 
other fully 











Average Average t & 

Extruder | Capacity Pounds | Die Cross automatic tire 

Size |  PerHour | Section __ vulcanizers. 

2, | 200/250 —__—«~.60. sq. in. The Auto- 

3% 450/500 ——— 1,50 sq. in. 

414 1100/1200 —___ 2.50 sq. in. form shapes, 

6 2400/2600 | 5.00 sq. in. cures, and 

8 4700/4800 __— 9.00 sq. in. “ re 

10 | 6800/7000 —| ___14.00 sq. in. strips a tire in 





one operation. 
The casing is 
placed in the 











Attention is called to the fact that 





the figures given are conservative aver- 
ages and vary according to compound 
plasticity, temperature of the feed stock, 
size of the feed strip, screw speed, die 
design, specific gravity of the stock and 
many other factors. 





center of the mold. As the upper platen 





NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY Co. 


PLANTS at Akron and Columbiana, Ohio and Clifton, N. J. 


AGENTS East: National Rubber Machinery Co., Clifton, N. J. 
West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, 


moves down, the air bag enters the 
casing from the base of the vulcanizer 
through the lower platen. The tire is 
shaped and cured. After curing the air 
| bag is retracted into the base, leaving 


| the cured tire in the upper half of the 


Pasadena 18, Calif. 


EUROPE Rubber Machinery: GILLESPIE & COMPANY 
96 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


STEEL FABRICATION SHOP 
ADDED AT COLUMBIANA 


Keeping pace with the latest advances 
in the manufacturing of rubber and 
plastics equipment, NRM recently put 
into operation a large, modern steel 
fabrication shop at its Columbiana, 
Ohio plant. 

Totalling almost 20,000 square feet, 
the new plant addition houses the most 
up-to-date equipment for the cutting, 
forming, treating and welding of steel 
and other metals in their various forms. 

With these new facilities, NRM is now 
in a better position to meet the greatly 
increased demand for its high quality 
rubber and plastics processing equip- 
ment. The very latest developments in 
machinery construction and fabrication 
can now be used to produce the best 
equipment on a faster, more economical 
basis. 


mold from which it is ejected by a 
power-operated bead ring. Then, it is 
removed by the operator. 

By keeping the movement of the 
upper platen in a vertical plane, NRM 
engineers have minimized the number 
of moving parts and, thus, reduced the 
points of wear and maintenance. 

Other exclusive Autoform features 
include complete retraction of the air 
bag into the base for easier loading and 
unloading, floating of the air bag for 
accurate bead positioning, and location 
of the fixed lower platen at a more con- 
venient height for greater freedom, 
ease, and safety of operation. 

For more tires at less cost, learn 
| more about the Autoform, today! 





General Offices & Engineering Laboratories 





Akron 8, Ohio 
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Versatility 


_ 





The Plastics Industry is rapidly discovering that vinyl dispersion compounds lend themselves to the 
development of many new products. They are versatile and can be used both as coatings and molding 


compounds. 


The wide range of applications are illustrated by the diversity of uses such as coatings on wire and wire 
formed objects, cloth coatings, glove coatings, and coatings for metal furniture; to molded objects, such 
as dolls and doll parts, atomizer bulbs, mannequin parts, electrical parts and many others. 


The Watson-Standard Company offers five different types of vinyl dispersions for a wide variety of 


applications: 


PLASTISOLS: Vinyl Resins dispersed in plasticizers— 
considered 100% solids—no volatile material—used both 
as coating and molding compound—for example, doll 
and doll parts, or textile coatings. 


FOAMOSOLS: Plastisol type incorporating a blowing 
agent—requires no external pressure for foaming—for 
use as shock absorption parts, or textile coatings. 


RIGIDSOLS: Special type of plastisol, of low viscosity 
but with high degree of rigidity, excellent for molding 
objects where toughness and resiliency are desired and 
still retain their rigidity. 


Wate. Stand 


PLASTIGELS: Gelled vinyl plastisols—Plastigels may be 
extruded, calendared, molded, spread or embossed, all of 
which have excellent retention of detail out of mold and 
retain their shape during fusion. 


ORGANOSOLS: Vinyl Resins dispzrsed in a combina- 
tion of plasticizers and organic solvent, principally used as 
a Coating, such as coating for textiles, or wire-like objects. 


®@ Write for your copies of our Technical Papers 
“Vinyl Organosol and Plastisol Dispersions” 
and “Slush Moldings.” 











225 GALVESTON AVE., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES - PAINTS - PLASTICS - CHEMICALS 
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PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 





e CHICAGO OFFICE: 55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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“4lLOW-MASTER 


is the answer to your 
LATEX PuMmPING PROBLEM 


Flow-Master latex pumps are presently operating, pumping and 
metering latex twenty-four hours a day without the necessity of 
disassembling for many days. 


Pumping and metering natural, GR-S, Neoprene and other latex 
compounds no longer presents a problem. 





~MARCO COMPANY, INC. 


3rd & Church Streets Wilmington, Del. 


MANUFACTURERS — INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS — RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
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Soft and Easy to Grind 


Insoluble in all Vehicles 
Alkali and Acid Resistant 
High Heat Resistance 


for Rubber Compounding 


Glidden leadership in pigment research has 


Non-Fading io Light produced in Cadmolith* Colors the very finest 
reds and yellows available anywhere— 
Non-Bleedin measured by every standard of importance 
u y y Pp 


Wide R f Shad to manufacturers of all types of rubber products. 
ee Call on Glidden for technical assistance _ 


Opaque on your color problems. 


Send for Folder giving complete details, with 
color chips. Write The Glidden Company, 
Chemical and Pigment Company Division, 


Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY DIVISION 





Baltimore, Md. e¢ Collinsville, Ill. © Hammond, ind. « Oakland, Calif. 
*Trade Mark Registered 
SUNOLITH* ZOPAQUE* TITANOLITH* 
Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Titanated Lithopone 
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SUBLAC PX-5 














PREVENT SCORCH! 








END BIN SET-UP! 
N NEOPRENE STOCKS WITH 


At last the rubber industry has an answer 
to the costly problems of set-up in bin 
storage and scorch in neoprene compounds. 
It’s SUBLAC PX-5, an oil resistant, light 


colored, powdered resin. 


Actual production experience has proved 
that only 10 parts of SUBLAC PX-5 on the 
rubber acts as a co-accelerator in all non- 
black neoprene stocks and prevents scorch 
in both process and bin storage stocks. 


In addition, this amazing new material .. . 


SUBLAC PX-5 . .. gives a preservative 
quality to unvulcanized neoprene stocks 
and improves their physicals. 














Performs Equally Well In Natural and 
GR-S Stocks! 


Versatile SUBLAC PX-5 eliminates the 
need for zinc oxide and accelerators in using 
basic fillers (Silene, whiting, etc.). For ex- 
ample, here is a typical formula and test 
results after a 10 minute cure at 325° F. 


Formulation #83 Test Results 

GRS (X631) .. 109. Tensile psi. ....... 1200 
Sulfur ...... 3 Elongation % ..... 250 
Silene EF ......... 75 Modulus @ 200%.. 990 
Neozone D ........ 1] Hardness ........ 88 
SUBLAC PX-5 ... 30 


POLYMEL C-130 .. 7.50 





TEST SUBLAC PX-5 
YOURSELF, FREE! 


Write today for 5 lb. sample and test data. 
Once you’ve tried SUBLAC PX-5 in your 
stock you'll agree it’s the biggest development 


yet in modern rubber processing. 





Also Ask About These Quality 
Polymel Products: 


GILSOWAX (solid) —Extender, Wire Compounds 
SUBLAC RESINS (powders)—Hardeners, Stiffeners 
POLYMEL 6 (solid) —Tires, Camelback 

POLYMEL 7 (liquid)—Tires, Camelback, Carcass 
POLYMEL D (solid)—Polystyrene-Indene Plasticizer 
POLYMEL C-130 (solid) —Plasticizer 

D-TAC (solid)—Non-coloring Detackifier 








- 


See nesmentenetiny 


SEES 


| 1800 Bayard Street 
THE POLY MEL CORP Baltimore 30, Maryland 
§ ; 


Representatives: Eastern—H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 





Phone: PLaza 1240 











Western—Merit-Western Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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10’0” Dia. x 75’ Lg. Autoclave, 
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TO MEET ALL CODE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PRESSURE OR VACUUM 


with overhead hydraulically-operated Quick Opening 
Door with automatic safety features, and for munual or automatic valve operation 





12’ Dia. x 28’ Lg. Vulcanizer, with manually operated Quick Opening Door. 
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STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


TITUSVILLE, PA. 


Process Equipment Division 


Plants at Titusville 


Pa 


* Warren 


Pa 


* Offices 


in Principal Cities 


All Welded Design, 


for Manual or 





Hydraulic Operation 


Designed for the ultimate in simplicity 
of operation for pressure or vacuum 
vessels, or a combination of both. SWC 
Quick Opening Doors make possible 
easier handling, faster opening and 
closing, and a lifetime of reliability. 


Doors can be furnished in the conven- 
tional hinged type, or for opening over- 
head, as illustrated. 


The hinged door, manually operated, is 
mounted on anti-friction bearings re- 
quiring a minimum of effort for opening 
or closing. 


The overhead door, which is hydrau- 
lically operated throughout, offers the 
additional advantage of substantial sav- 
ings in floor space. This door can be 
provided with controls for complete 
automatic operation, or with manually 
operated hydraulic valves for semi- 
automatic operation. In either case, 
safety features are incorporated in the 
hydraulic circuit. 


All doors are held in the closed position 
by a patented locking ring which re- 
quires no bolts. The locking ring is 
actuated by means of a hydraulic cyl- 
inder expanding the ring into the door 
frame groove for locking, and contract- 
ing the ring to open the door. 


For complete description, write for our 


bulletin T-1200. 
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WHAT SILICA CHEMISTRY OFFERS 


Du Pont “Ludox” colloidal silica improves 


No matter what type of latex products you make, there are opportunities for the 
silica chemistry of Du Pont ‘‘Ludox”’ to help you expand your markets. 


In latex-dipped goods, coatings and adhesives, ‘‘Ludox’”’ colloidal silica increases 
stiffness, toughness and water resistance . . . decreases tackiness, improves adhe- 
sion. And this unique combination of properties is not found in any conventional 
latex additive. You will want to investigate all the advantages ‘‘Ludox’”’ can give 
you by filling in and returning the coupon today. 

“Ludox”’ is a 30% colloidal solution of almost pure amorphous silica particles. 
The electron photomicrograph shows fineness and uniformity of the ‘‘Ludox”’ 
particles— magnification, 25,000X. The average particle size of 17 millimicrons is 
below the range of the best carbon blacks. 


Surface hydroxyl groups on a ‘‘Ludox”’ micelle are shown in the diagram. These 
groups make the particles chemically reactive in contrast to commonly used dry 
fillers. This reactivity has led to many unusual properties and uses for ““Ludox”’ in 
the latex field. 

Typical “‘Ludox’”’ reaction with ethyl amine is also shown below. This is useful 
in the stabilization of some latices containing ‘‘Ludox.”’ 





“Ludox” particles at Reaction with Structure of “Ludox” particles 
25,000 magnification. monoethylamine. showing surface hydroxy! groups. 
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THE LATEX FORMULATOR 


latex-dipped goods, coatings, adhesives 


INCREASES STIFFNESS. Example: Seven parts of 
Du Pont ‘‘Ludox’”’ colloidal silica solids per 
100 parts neoprene latex produced a thread 
with nearly doubled modulus over the entire 
range of elongation. Similarly, increased mod- 
ulus is obtained in natural rubber films. 


INCREASES TOUGHNESS. Example: “Ludox’”’ 
improved adhesion, stopped flaking from neo- 
prene-coated belting. In a paper saturant, 
abrasion resistance was increased 20 to 40°;. 


IMPROVES ADHESION. Example: Doubled 
leather-to-leather adhesion by adding 20 parts 
of ‘‘Ludox”’ solids per hundred parts of natu- 
ral rubber latex solids. This effect has also 
led to use in GRS and neoprene latex adhe- 
sives and coatings. 


DECREASES TACKINESS. Example: Eliminated 
surface tack from uncured Buna N solvent 
coating on cloth. ‘‘Ludox” works equally well 
whether applied as an aftercoat or incorpo- 
rated in the latex. 


INCREASES WATER RESISTANCE. Example: Ex- 
ceptional increase in water resistance or de- 
crease in water swelling has been obtained 
with 20 parts ““Ludox”’ solids per 100 parts 
neoprene latex solids. 


DECREASES RUBBER SOLIDS. Example: In neo- 
prene foam, 5 parts of ‘“‘Ludox”’ solids per 100 
parts of dry neoprene, Type 601, required 
about 20% less solids to obtain a given mod- 
ulus than foam without “‘Ludox.”’ A consider- 
able saving without affecting flex life, bend flex 
or compression set. 


Notice that “Ludox’’ gives combinations of properties that are difficult 
to achieve by any other method. And a little “Ludox’’ goes a long way. 


SEND FOR THE ‘‘LUDOX’’ LATEX BULLETIN 
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‘Siete 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 4 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware. n 

t 
Name Title i 
Company q 
Address - 
City State P 
i 
LUDOX “i 
SILICA ! 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. y 
? 
1B30% Anmalversary 4 

REG. v. $. par. OFF 
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T wo e A 4 7E M u P a N D Part of SARGENT’s Research 
J u s : Laboratory, Specifically designed 
SE ND 7EM TO us to help solve drying problems 


for Industry. 





IN THE $ ARGENT REseanct LABORATORY 


| a 
1 c 


any mill con ed, to determine: 


CONSULT THE EXPERTS ene 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Drying Research Laboratory 
for Industry is staffed by men who KNOW their jobs. 





1. The one. best, exact, commercially 
practical method of drying your 


They have the mental curiosity of the true scientist product. 

combined with the dollars and cents, how-can-it-be-done- 2. How to attain highest production rate 
to-keep-quality-up-and-cost-down outlook of experienced in pounds of stock per hour per square 
mill men. Here is an invaluable source of experience and foot of drying area, economically. 


knowledge, to serve you and your industry. Wherever a Air flow data 





drying process occurs, from food to plastic, textiles to 
rubber, paper to paint, SARGENT’S Drying Research 
Laboratory is highly qualified to serve, advise, recommend, 
and design special drying equipment. 


Required temperatures 


Dryer length and design | 


Apron or roller (feeding) speed 


3 
4 
5. Required heating surface 
6 
Bring us your drying problems — the more difficult they 7 
8 


Exact development of drying curves 
required. 


are, the better we like them! 


. 


Possible simple changes in stock prep- 


’ aration prior to drying, to attain maxi- 
C. G. SARGENT S SONS CORP mum quality and efficiency. « 


Graniteville, Massachusetts Controls required to maintain quality 
and quantity drying in uniform, con- 


TS fe : tinuous production. 
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AZO-ZZZ-55 


zimc oxide 


An easy processing zinc 
oxide. Uniform particle size and absence 
of extreme ‘‘fines'’ assures 


good dispersion in rubber. 





des for every rubber need 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


Distributors For 

AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, O. CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK 


Zinc OXI 
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The rubber market’s growing! 


MAKE YOUR SALES GROW, TOO... WITH RUBBER 
PRODUCTS THAT HAVE A SNIFF THAT SELLS 


More and more foam and sponge rubber is being 
used in consumer products .. . pillows, mattresses, 
seat cushions. And it's a shock to a customer to dis- 
cover that air pockets in foam rubber are storage 


spaces for unpleasant odors. 


Odor appeal can easily make the important selling 
difference in your rubber products. And it's easy to 
give them the sniff that sells with “Alamask” odorants. 


Special note to Latex manufacturers... 
Du Pont “Alamask” Odorants are now avail- 
able in water dispersible form. 


Send today for your copy of our new booklet Du Pont ‘’Alamask”’ 
Odorants for the Rubber Industry... or let us give you a recommen- 
dation for your rubber odor problem. Write E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, Aromatics 
Section, Wilmington 98, Delaware. Branch Offices: Atlanta, 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, 
San Francisco. 


Du Pont Alamask Odorants 


TRADEMARK 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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in the history of 
ubber Processing 


1906 First organic accelerator 


1924 _ First U.S. patent on the use of age resistors 


1925 Mercaptobenzothiazole (MBT) 
1935 First catalytic plasticizer 


1946 Calco developed the first commercial catalytic plasticizer free from 
toxic effects and objectionable odor: PEPTON® 22 Plasticizer 


1947 Reinforcing furnace blacks became commercially available 


1950 ANTIOXIDANT 2246* — the most active non-staining, 
non-discoloring antioxidant ever developed. A product of Calico 


1 2) 5 1 ANOTHER STEP FORWARD ...Calco introduces 
an important new product to the Rubber Industry... 


NOBS No. 1, the outstanding delayed-action accelerator 

for natural, synthetic and reclaimed rubber. It is ideal for use with 
reinforcing furnace blacks in up-to-date 

tire-compounding. No special handling is required. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, 
Akron, Ohio + Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. + Herron & Meyer of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. + H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. + H. M. Royal, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J. + In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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IT'S “TOPS” 





* SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL TESTS 
* HEAT STABILITY 
* COLOR 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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For a new high peak in production, achieved 
in less time and at lowest cost, you can 
depend on these rugged work horses of the 
rubber industry. 


Designed and built by men who understand 
the production man’s needs and problems, 
Davis-Standard extruders have many features 
which overcome old disadvantages or add 
totally new production benefits. 


Every functional part is engineered for the 
utmost in rugged simplicity and for sustained 
high output. Base for extruder and motor is 
fabricated steel plate, to permit the ultimate 
in design variation. Drive from variable speed 
motor is either V-belt or flexible coupling to 





an enclosed worm reduction gear drive. For 
long run operation the drive housing is 
equipped with a large cooling coil. Feed and 
gap section has large jacket for cooling or 
heating. All machines are equipped for screw 
temperature control. Heads are the exclusive 
high-velocity Davis-Standard ‘’Stream-Fio’’ 
type, in straight or side delivery variations. 


It will pay you to write for detailed specifica- 
tions and list of plants using Davis-Standard 
extruders with great satisfaction. 


We believe our equipment has exceptional 
benefits to offer, because of our experience 
gained as the world’s largest makers of cus- 
tom-built extruding machines. 


Our engineers will cooperate with yours 


to solve your production problems 
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20 WATER STREET 
MOLDING PRESSES AND EXTRUSION MACHINES 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Custom-Built Extrusion Machines 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 





MYSTIC, CONN. 


Export Office: Ballagh & Thrall, Independence Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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TO IMPROVE ELECTRICAL QUALITY 
TO IMPROVE HEAT AGING PROPERTIES 
TO GIVE HIGHER DEGREE OF UNIFORMITY 


MORFLEX NO. 100° 


New octyl phthalate-type plasticizer characterized by: 


Extreme stability 

Excellent heat aging resistance 
Low migration 

Retention of light transmission 
Superior electrical quality 
Superior resistance to oxidation 


BURGESS PIGMENT NO. 30 


(U. S. Pat. 2307239) An anhydrous aluminum-silicate pigment for compounding 
vinyl insulating compounds. 


@ Reinforcing agent and filler in synthetic rubber compounds. 


@ Yields excellent processing characteristics and high insulation resistance 
values in vinyl electrical compounds. 


@ High degree of uniformity with respect to specific resistance, color, and 
brightness. 


*(Manufactured by Morton-Withers Chemical Co.) 





Write for samples and technical data. 


DR a 


4 
ANTISUN WAX: PLASTI- 





EXECUTIVE SALES “OFFICES: 64 HAMILTON ST., PATERSON, N. J. © CHICAGO AREA: WALTER H. HERRS, CIZERS - WHITINGS - 
40 CUSTER ST., LEMONT, ILL. © WEST COAST: MERIT WESTERN COMPANY, 1248 WHOLESALE ST., MINERAL COLORS. 
LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. © MINES AND PLANTS AT SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA © WAREHOUSES: TRENTON, 

NEW JERSEY; AKRON, OHIO; PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
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The rubber compounder who empties a bag of 
Pelletex into the Banbury Mixer can appreciate 
the value of uniformly well-formed pellets. 
Pelletex pellets are free-flowing, easy to handle, 
grit-free —and there’s never any waste black left 
in the bottom of the bag. Unloading is easy and 
rapid, whether in bag or bulk, and there’s less 
dust in mixing and less danger of contamination. 
Weighing is quicker and more accurate, and 
results in better standard rubber stocks. 

Rubber manufacturers throughout the world have 
learned that the superior pellet quality of Pelletex 
SRF can mean economies of time and money. No 
other SRF carbon black can match this same 
pellet quality. That’s why rubber manufacturers 
who want and need the best SRF specify Pelletex 
—as they have since 1928, 


The 
GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 10, MASS, 





Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron © Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 
Raw Materials Company, Boston « H.N. Richards Company, Trenton 

The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco 

Delacour- Gorrie Limited, Toronto and Montreal 
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Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 


and Quotations. 


wacee J. J. WHITE Products Co. 


neat, 7000 UNION AVENUE 


33 Ed d Street, Toronto 
ie] Canada 





mC LEVELAND 5, “Tr 


Kbber HERES HOW 


n at urd | you can relieve yourself of the bothersome and time- 
= consuming details of buying rubber. Simply arrange 


sy n t hh et i re for S. J. Pike & Co. to service purchases for you. 


Years of experience assure complete knowledge of 
grades and prompt execution. 


: We solicit your account. 
: : In Akron: 


Tanney-Costello, Inc. 
S.J.PIKE& CO,INC 


868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. : Merit Western Co. 














Blackstone 4148 
George Steinbach 
1248 Wholesale St. 


s 
CABLE ADDRESS "PIKESID, N.Y." TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: COrtlandt 7-1584-5-6 
Tucker 8851 
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When You Need... 


... SERVICE... whether it be technical 





... or... deliveries from warehouse 
of essential compounding and process- 
ing materials 
Standard Chemical Company offers a 
complete line of materials and our 
trained personnel is ready to help with 
your problems —— 


. . remember, Harwick 


Here is a general listing of 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL MATERIALS 


ACIDS, FATTY— 

LAURIC 

OLEIC 

STEARIC 

VEGETABLE OIL 
ACIDS, INORGANIC—CHROMIC 
ACIDS, ORGANIC— 

ACETIC 


ALCOHOLS— 
METHANOL 
METHYL 
METHYLAL 
N. PROPYL 
ISOBUTYL 
ISOPROPYL 


BONDING AGENTS— 
THIXON—Rubber to Metal 


CARBON BLACKS— 


CLAY— 
C — (Hard) 
GK § 


HARW ICK CLAYS 
(Water Fractioned — White) 


Cc a 7 


STAN TONE MASTERBATCH 
(MBS) 

STANTONE LATEX PULP (LPC) 

STANTONE PDS 

STANTONE PC (Flushed) 
CRAYONS— 

STAN-MARK (Special for Rubber) 
DISPERSING AID—HSC No. 13 
EXTENDER 600— 


FLOCK — ALL COLORS— 
COTTON, RAYON, SILK 
GUM ae mig RPENTINE 
PROD 
CONTOCU! M 30, 50, 


LATEX EXTENDERS— 


MAGNESIA PRODUCTS— 
CARBONATE 
OXIDES (Extra Light, Light, 


B-3, STC 4 


Heavy ) 


N 


{ICA 
SILVERSHEE N, WATER GROUND 
MINERAL RUBBER— 
—_ LUBRICANTS— 
UBREX 


it BRI-FLO 
P 


ASTE 
SILICONE EMULSION 


PLASTICIZERS— 

BUTYL OLEATE 

BUTYL PALMITATE 

BUTYL STEARATE 

CELLUFLEX 179 C 

DIETHYLENE GLYCOL 

DIOCTYL PHTHALATE 
(Polycizer 162) 

DIOCTYL ADIPATE 
(Polycizer 332) 

DI POLYMER OIL 

ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 

HSC No. 13 

METHYL OLEATE 

METHYL STEARATE 

PICCO 10 

PICCO 25 

PICCOCIZERS 

PICCOVOL 

PINE OIL 

PLASTICIZER ODN 

PLASTICIZER SC 

POLYCIZER E D 

POLYCIZER 162 (Dioctyl Phthalate) 

POLYCIZER 332 (Dioctyl Adipate) 

PROPYLENE a” COL 

TRIACETIN K-3 

TRICRESYL PHOSPHATE 


PLASTONE — (PEPTIZER & 
PLASTICIZER ) 


POLYVINYL ACETATE 
POLYVINYL ALCOHOL 
RECLAIMING OILS— 
RESINEX— (Liquid, Solid, or Flake) 
RESINS— 
PARA-COUMARONE INDENE 
PICCOLYTES (Pure Hydro-Carbon 
Thermoplastic Terpene) 
PICCOLASTICS (Modified Styrene) 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 
(VULCANIZED VEGETABLE OILS) 


SHELLAC— 
SHELL FLOURS— 


SILENE EF 
WHITE REINFORCING 
PIGMENT 


SOAP — FLAKE AND POWDERED 


SOAP, METALLIC— 
ALUMINUM PALMITATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
BARIUM STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
LEAD STEARATE 
LITHIUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 
ZINC PALMITATE 
ZINC STEARATE 

SOLVENTS— 

ACETONE 

BUTYL ACETATE 
CELANESE SOLVENTS 
ISOPROPYL ACETATE 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE 
MIXED METHYL ACETATE 
HI SOLV NAPHTHAS 

HI SOLV SPIRITS 


STABELIZERS— 

STABELAN E, XL and G-1 
SULFONATED CASTOR OIL— 
SLLPHUR—ALL GRADES 
TURPENTINE— 

WASHING COMPOUND 
WETTING AGENTS 

KREELONS 

NACCONOLS 
WHITENING AGENTS— 

BETA METHYL UMBELLIFERONE 

NEOW HITE 
WHITINGS — STAN WHITE 325 
ZINC OXIDES— 
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“Making raging battery 
upon the shores of flint” 


PERICLES 


Prophetic words indeed by Master William Shakespeare. 
Even though they have been lifted from their context 

to suit our purpose, they do apply most aptly 

to the duties required of modern automobile tyres. PRINCE Of TYRE 

In keeping with our policy, we have very close liaison Williom Shakespeore 
with tyre factories and engineers throughout the 
world, and in consequence we are abreast of 

all the latest developments. 





J 







f 


Illustrated below is one of our machines for tyre 
production—the McNeil Twin Tyre Press, which we 
manufacture and sell under license. ‘ 


PNEUMATIC TYRE PLANT 
% iki A Ww 


Industry's headquarters for the best in Rubber Machinery 


FRANCIS SHAW AND CO., LTD., MANCHESTER 11, ENGLAND 




















synvarite 






@ Compatible with variety of rubbers 


@ Can also be used advantageously 
with Natural rubber and Neoprene 


@ Improves processing and molding 
@ Improves the following: 


resins 





Hardness 

Chemical Resistance T 
Toughness Also: : 

Abrasion SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions 


Heat Resistance for Rubber Cements and Adhesives. 


Mochantcal'P : Excellent Solvent Release. 
italia aati liquid Resins, SYNVAROL AND SYN- 


VAREN, compatible with Synthetic and 
Natural Latices for Cements and Ad- 


hesives. : Be 


SYNVAR 


WILMINGTON, 99, UY 


DELAWARE Manufacturing Phenolic, Urea, Resorcinol and 
Polyester Resins for all industries since 1939. 
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Millions for Efficiency and Economy 


Since originating the Capitol Process Liner Treatment we have processed many 
million yards of cotton and rayon piece goods for all types of rubber companies. 


These millions of yards of Capitol Liners have given efficient service for two rea- 
sons. First, we have usually finished a sample liner without charge so it might 
be tested on the job and thus ascertain its suitability for the purpose in mind. 
Second, production and repeat orders are always processed to the same uniform 


quality standards. 


These millions of yards have resulted in untold economies in piece goods. Liners 
processed with our Capitol Treatment have a considerably longer life than those 
not treated. Therefore, purchases of piece goods have not had to be made so fre- 
quently and thus many, many yards of piece goods have been made available 
for other vital Defense needs. Capitol Liners’ longer life means that over a period 


of time, they literally “pay for themselves.” 


If you have not yet tried treated liners, why not consult us regarding a trial 
treatment on some of your liner material. We are always at your service and an 
inquiry or order will have our prompt attention. 


We also do the following types of finishing and we shall be glad to have you con- 
sult us regarding them: 


1. Resorcinal Formaldehyde Latex processing on cotton, rayon, nylon, 
and celanese to permit adhesion with rubber stocks. 


2.Mildew Resistant Treatments: all widths and weights of belting, 
hose, number and army ducks. 


3. Fire, Water, Weather and Mildew Resistant Finishing of number 
duck and U. S. Army duck to Government Specifications. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS INC. 


181 Culver Avenue Jersey City 5, N.J. 


Bergen 3-6183 NN 
YAS.) 
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Cat’s Paw rubber heels and soles—the 
most popular in the field—are a real 
achievement of modern chemistry. Out- 
doing nature, they wear longer, are water- 
proof, flexible, light, non-slip and amaz- 
ingly resilient under foot. 

Here, as in the manufacture of so 
many other quality products, batteries of 
Baldwin presses give exactly the right 
heat and pressure to lock fast the charac- 
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BALDWIN 


| 
HYDRAULICS 


put on the pressure 
to give... 





This custom-built Baldwin 
press has a capacity of 251 
tons, eight 3.75” openings 
and platen area of 27x27", 








CAT’S PAW 


teristics planned by the chemists—help 
give the longer wear for which Cat’s 
Paw is noted. 

Wherever used, the many advanced 
features of Baldwin presses speed pro- 
duction, lower reject rates and cut main- 
tenance costs. They have full pressure 
available at every point of the stroke, 
rapid ram return that speeds operation, 
positive, simple controls that give the 


BALDWIN 
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Baltimore. These have a capacity of 1200 ton’ each. ‘ 


a 


NINE LIVES * 


operator command at every moment, 
safety interlocks that eliminate hazards. 

Because they’re designed with long- 
time experience—built to the highest 


standards of precision manufacture, EDDYSTONE DIVISION 
Baldwin Presses offer more to every press BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 
buyer. For better, faster, more-profitable Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


press operations, call your Baldwin rep- 
resentative today—he’ll be glad to work 
with you on your press problems. 


“LIMA -HAMILTON 


Offices in Principal Cities 















WRESORCINOL is used for preparation of adhesives that assure a 
strong bond between rubber and fabric or cords. Koppers Resor- 
cinol used in pre-dip treatment produces excellent bonding of rub- 
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ber to cotton, rayon and nylon fabrics. 







*DI-tert-BUTYL-para-CRESOL has wide application as an antioxidant 
in white rubber products. It retards cracking, checking, hardening 
or loss of strength without discoloring the product or staining mate- 
rials with which the product comes in contact. 


KOPPERS 
CHEMICALS 


proven in the 
rubber 
industry 


WSTYRENE MONOMER polymerizes with active clefinic compounds 
to produce GR-S type synthetic rubbers. 


* Di-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL is suggested for use in the preparation 
of hard rubber or ebonite from GR-N synthetic rubbers. It is re- 
ported to improve tensile strength of ebonite and increase tackiness 
of the stock. Sulfides of DBMC have been reported to be effective 





peptizing agents for reclaiming of GR-S type synthetic rubbers. 


*MONO-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL has been reported to be an effec- 
tive anti-flex cracking agent in rubber and rubber-like materials. 
And the resin obtained by condensation of MBMC with formalde- 
hyde has been shown to impart tack to GR-S rubber. 


y aN TECHNICAL BULLETINS AVAILABLE 


lm } For further information on any of the above 

KOPPERS | chemicals, write for the Technical Bulletin on the 
‘ chemical(s) in which you are interested. Please 

Ww } address: Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Divi- 
— Jf sion, Dept. IR-4, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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BRATEX toutano 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. Norwood, Massachusetts 
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ECONOMICAL 
PLASTICIZERS AND EXTENDERS 
FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS 






“3% a 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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An Improved High Abrasion 


Furnace Black 


Aromex 119 


HAF 





Longer tread wear 
High conductivity 


Good processing 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 





Furnace Black 
Carbon Black 
Rubber Clays 


Rubber Chemicals 
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The Meaning of Terms Related 


to Curing 


J. W. Schade’ 


NYONE unfamiliar with rubber technology would 
A naturally assume that the terms used in describ- 
ing vulcanization convey the same concepts to all 
technologists in the industry. This is not the case. For 
example, the term optimum cure is variously defined, 
and compounders utilize a variety of methods for select- 
ing optimum cures. Some technologists rely mainly on 
the shape of the modulus-time curve; others include 
tensile strength values in their analysis; and still others 
depend upon sensory indications, such as resistance to 
tearing by hand, before choosing an optimum. That there 
is no common basis for selecting optimum cures from 
moduli, tensile strengths, and ultimate elongations of a 
series of five cures ranging from 30 to 150 minutes was 
clearly demonstrated some years ago. Data of this kind 
were obtained for specimens of GR-S supplied by the 
15 GR-S plants then operating. These data were pre- 
sented to six technologists employed in the larger rubber 
companies and at the Government Laboratories with a 
request that they select the optimum cures for the speci- 
mens. In one company the estimates of four technolo- 
gists were averaged; in another company two estimates 
were considered. The differences in optimum cures se- 
lected by the technologists for the 15 specimens varied 
from 15 to 45 minutes, with an average difference of 28 
minutes. 

If the values selected for optimum cure of the 15 speci- 
mens had been such as to indicate agreement on a com- 
mon basis for selecting optimum cure, a great variation 
among the commercial GR-S produced by the 15 plants 
at that time would have been evidenced. The values re- 
ported from identical data varied, however, for the dif- 
ferent specimens over a range of 10 to 40 minutes. These 
results show that the compounders could not have used a 
common method of selecting the optimum cures. 


1 The 


work reported herein was carried out under the sponsorship of 

the Synthetic Rubber Division, Reconstruction Finance Corp., in connec- 
tion with the government synthetic rubber program. 

2 Manager, Government Laboratories, University of Akron, Akron, O. 
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A COMMENDABLE effort to do something about stan- 
dardizing the definitions of terms relating to the vulcani- 
zation of rubber has been made in this paper. The author 
has used data obtained with the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards strain tester and the mathematical relation discovered 
between time of cure and the elongation of a test strip 
under specified load to develop a method for determining 
equivalent states of cure. More complete details of the 
author’s method were published in the December, 1950, issue 
of India Russer Worvp. 

Some acceptance of these definitions has been obtained 
in the rubber industry, and in view of the very great im- 
portance of their standardization to all industry technolo- 
gists, it is recommended that the definitions and the method 
used in their development be examined carefully by Com- 
mittee D-11 on Rubber and Rubber-Like Materials of the 
American Society for Testing Materials as well as by all 
other interested technologists in the industry. Epitor, 


The term optimum cure obviously meant different 
intervals to the technologists who analyzed the data. 
Furthermore discussions at various meetings of tech- 
nical men have disclosed that concepts of the meaning of 
rate of cure and of state of cure also differed materially. 
Therefore an attempt at logical definitions of terms seems 
desirable. 


Vulcanization 


Vulcanization was first defined by changes in the 
physical properties of rubber compositions induced by a 
chemical reaction. Charles Goodyear listed a number of 
changes produced by his process of heating mixtures of 
“gum elastic’ and sulfur. The properties exhibited by 
unvulcanized material which he stated were changed by 
his process were stiffening and becoming rigid and in- 
flexible during cold weather, softening and decomposing 
in warm sunlight, dissolving in grease or oils, adherence 
of two surfaces when pressed together, and loss of elas- 
ticity by continued tension or constant use. 

Ingredients other than sulfur were later shown to pro- 
duce similar physical changes in rubber, but to the pres- 
ent day vulcanization of rubber, synthetic as well as 
natural, as practiced commercially, is conducted pre- 
dominantly by heating mixtures containing sulfur. Also 
today the degree of cure is judged by quantitative 
changes in physical properties. For the purposes of this 
discussion, then, vulcanization may be considered as the 
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Fig. 1. Changes Produced by Vulcanization with Respect 


to Modulus, Tensile Strength, and Ultimate Elongation of 
a GR-S Composition 


process of thus changing rubber compositions from rela- 
tively weak, plastic, inextensible material, soluble in hy- 
drocarbons, into. strong, elastic, extensible, insoluble 
materials. In addition to sulfur, for most vulcanizable 
compositions of natural or analogous synthetic rubbers, 
zinc oxide, accelerator, and organic acid were added to 
regulate the rate and degree of change in properties. To 
elicit the best properties of GR-S synthetic rubbers, car- 
bon black is also added. The changes produced by vul- 
canization with respect to modulus, tensile strength, and 
ultimate elongation of a GR-S composition are illus- 
trated in Figure 1. 


State of Cure 


When a rubber composition containing sulfur is 
heated, chemical reaction occurs between the sulfur and 
the rubber hydrocarbon. The sulfur combines at a uni- 
form rate until most of it has reacted. Concurrently with 
the chemical reaction profound changes in physical prop- 
erties are observed. The physical changes for each com- 
pound are related to the amount of combined sulfur, but 
changes in combined sulfur and variations in physical 
properties are not in direct proportion. Unlike the 
amount of combined sulfur, none of the properties plotted 
in Figure 1 changes at a uniform rate for any extended 
time interval. State of cure is usually determined by 
one of various methods based on changes in physical 
properties such as those plotted in Figure 1] 

Apparently no simple equation would relate the meas- 
ure of any of these properties with the time of vulcaniza- 
tion. However another property, elongation under con- 
stant load, can be rather simply related to time of cure. 
[fi elongations of test strips representing a series of 
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cures are measured under constant load (strain tests), 
they are found to decrease with increased time of cure. 
In contrast to the curves representing other properties 
( Figure 1), these constant-load elongations bear a simple 
mathematical relation to the times of cure, which 1s ex- 
pressed by the equation* + 
l 
(t.—t.) (Ex —Eo) = (1) 
k 
where t, represents any time of cure, Ex represents the 
corresponding elongation, t. and E% are constants char- 
acteristic of each compound. 

In graphic presentation such an equation traces an 
hyperbola, as illustrated in Figure 2, when the time and 
elongation units are of equal length. 

Furthermore the rate of change in elongation per unit 
of curing time is expressed by the equation.* 

dE —l/k 


dt (t.—t.)° 


Obviously, as the time of cure is increased, the value of 
dE dt decreases (Figure 2), and the value of dE/dt at 
any point on the hyperbola is a measure of the state of 
cure at that point in contrast to values of dE/dt for all 
other points on the curve. The ratio of dE/dt at any 
point is the value of the corresponding tangent to the 
hyperbola. The negative sign indicates a negative slope 
of the tangent, the numerical value of which decreases 
with increasing time. 






































Fr. L id R. D. Stiehler, private communication regarding strain 
s ) Rubber Division, RF 
7. W India Rupper Wortp, Dec., 1950, p. 311. 
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All hyperbolas corresponding to equation (1) extend 
from infinite elongation at time t. to elongation Ex at 
infinite time. The values of dE/dt decrease from in- 
finity to zero between these extremes. Fractional dis- 
tances between the extremes may be identified by the 
slopes of tangents to the curve, the dE/dt values. Thus 
at 45 degrees on all hyperbolas, the rate of change in 
elongation is one percentage unit per minute of cure, and 
the curing process has proceeded halfway from infinite 
elongation (t. = t.) to infinite curing time. It is postu- 
lated that at any selected slope the same state (degree ) 
ot cure is attained for all compounds, as illustrated in 
Figure 2. At points P, and P,, compounds C and B are 
at the same state of cure (the halfway point) inasmuch 
as the slope of tangents to the curves at these points is 
the same. Similarly at points P, and P, another equiva- 
lent state of cure is attained by both compounds. 

Undoubtedly some compounds will fail to yield values 
consistent with this postulate. In some instances, by re- 
ducing the constant load or lowering the temperature 
of cure below a certain critical point, values may be 
obtained which will conform to the typical equation. 
Whatever the limitations, experience has shown that the 
mathematical calculations will yield reliable and signiti- 
cant data for many compositions. 

Regardless of the particular property selected for 
tracing the changes produced by increasing the time of 
heating, each composition progresses from the uncured 
state through a region of undercures, then through a 
narrow range of good cures, and finally into the region 
of overcures. In the range of good cures is, theoretically, 
a best or “optimum” cure. These terms are the usual 
ones used in describing the state of cure. The degree of 
ovrcure or undercure depends on how greatly the time 
of cure differs from the optimum, but there is no com- 
monly accepted quantitative measure of the degree of 
under- or of overcuring. 

As Whitby stated in 1920,° “The term ‘state of cure’ 
is intended to indicate the position of a cure in a series 
of progressive cures.” 


Times for Equivalent Cure 


Usually the expression “times for equivalent cure” 
refers to the times required to bring compounds to an 
equally serviceable state of cure. Since there is no recog- 
nized scale for measuring undercure or overcure, it is 
not possible by examination of the usual stress-strain 
data to compare compounds at any state of cure other 
than their optimums. By means of strain data, however, 
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it is possible to measure the degree of cure and to calcu- 
late the times for equivalent cure corresponding to any 
selected state. 

If, as postulated, equal rates of change in strain are 
the criteria of equal states of cure, the relative times re- 
quired to bring two compounds to any selected state of 
cure may be calculated according to the equation* 


(te), = (te), + (ts). Vk./k, — (te)» Vko/k, (3) 
1 l 3 2 1 ‘ 2 2 1 


where the subscripts, 1 and 2, represent respective values 
for two different compound. The linear time relation is 
shown in Figure 3. Here the criterion is any selected 
value of dE/dt. 

A line drawn at a +5-degree angle from the origin will 
intersect the curve at the point representing equal states 
of cure at the same time of cure. This state of cure is 
not necessarily a useful or desirable one. 

Figure 4 presents the relative curing times in another 
way. Here time of cure is plotted against state of cure, 
as represented by values of dE/dt. 

The relative times on the two curves corresponding to 
the points of intersection of a line representing any se- 
lected value of dE/dt are the times for equivalent cure at 
that value of dE/dt. Note that compound A attains the 
rate dE/dt = 1.25 sooner than compound B, but re- 
quires a longer time to attain the rate dE/dt = 2.75. 


Optimum Cure 


The term “optimum cure” (the best in the range of 
good cures) conveys different meanings to different 
technologists; it has been variously defined.’ The most 
generally recognized criteria for selecting optimum cures 
of natural rubber were: 


1. Maximum tensile strength. This was probably the one 


most commonly accepted for many years. 

2. Maximum tensile product (maximum tensile strength mul- 
tiplied by the corresponding ultimate elongation), advocated by 
Wiegand.® Tensile products approximate the relative energies 
required to rupture the test strips. Maximum energy of rupture 
is probably the best criterion for selecting cure, 
although its determination is rather tedious Wiegand referred 
to the “old fashioned method” based on tensile strength, break- 
ing elongation, and permanent set (presumably with the objec- 
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G. S. Whitby, “Plantation Rubber and the Testing of Rubber,” pp 
; sngmans, Green & Co., London and New York (1920) 
Scott, “Some Observations on Rubber Testing.” Jndta Rubber J 
86. 593 (1933) 
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ive igh values for the first two and low values for set) 
3. The best compromise among high tedsile strength, high 
lulus, and low permanent set after constant elongation) 


rhis method was adopted for natural rubber by the Research 


of British Rubber Manufacturers 








compromise between high tear resistance and 
igh “stiffness index”? (a form of rigidity measurement) both 
before and after one year’s aging 
5. In 1939, in summarizing a discussion on “What is optimum 
re and how should it be eld at a general meeting 
~ the sections of the India Rubber Institute of Great Britain, 
F. H. Cotton® pre ted the following formula: 
4] 28 +M+H 
Optimun re 
‘ 
epresents time ( pment of best tensile strengt 
> e for producing best set, M—=time to attain the best 
ilu 1 H the t t i Vini¢ the best har ess 


Obviously, the times selected for optimum cure of 
natural rubber compounds would not be the same when 
determined by these various criteria. Moreover, some of 
the criteria would probably not apply to compounds of 
synthetic rubber. 

\ common method for selecting optimum cure is to 
plot a modulus-time curve and to select as optimum 
the time at which the “break in the curve” occurs. No 
particular method for determining the “break’’ is gener- 
ally recognized, and even from the same set of modulus 








values observers will select rather widely differing opti- 
mum curing times. The plan which for some time was 
the only one followed at the Government Laboratorics 
is illustrated by Figure 5. The line c—d is drawn tangent 
to the curve and parallel to the line connecting the modu- 
lus value for a long cure (100 or 150 minutes) with the 
origin of the axes.* 

It has been found that the most consistent results 
and the values closest to the optimum cures, ty, selected 
from strain data are obtained when the line c—d is 
drawn parallel to the line connecting the 100-minute 
modulus with the origin of the axes. A perpendicular 
from the point of tangency to the x-axis indicates the 
time of optimum cure, about 40 minutes in this example. 
If the slope of the line from the origin to the 150-minute 
modulus is used, the optimum cure is quite different, 
about 15 minutes longer in this case. 

The method does not always produce accurate values 


because of variability in drawing the curves and in | 


selecting the maximum time of cure for determining 
the slope of the tangent. Essentially, the method con- 
sists in finding the point on the curve where the change 
in modulus per unit of time is the average rate of change 
from zero to the maximum point selected. Theoretically, 
the “break in the curve” should be at the point where 
the radius of curvature is minimum. 

Optimum cures may be selected also from strain data. 
Inasmuch as the relative times for attaining any state 
of cure may be calculated (equation 3), the relative 
times for attaining optimum cure may be thus selected. 
To determine the optimum cure of a stock, tp, the value 


Fig. 6a. Time of Cure vs. Relative Rates of Cure, 
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(dE /dt which corresponds to the optimum curing time 
ior some standard compound is selected and substituted, 
together with the proper ¢. and 1/k values, in equation 
(2) or equation (3) to yield a fourth equation in which 
] 
the factor, f, equals* —-—— 
V dE/dt 
of the standard compound, 
t= to+- fv Fk (4) 

The value of f may be selected by each technologist 
on the basis of experience. Once this is selected, how- 
ever, the corresponding times for optimum cures of 
other compounds tested under the same conditions may 
be computed. The value for f proposed by the author 
of this method is 0.68. Hence the equation becomes 

tp = t. + 0.68 V 1/k. (5) 

The validity of this method has not yet been tested by 
many compounders, but experience at the Government 
Laboratories indicates its correctness for a variety of 
polymers tested in a number of different ways.” 

It should be emphasized that, in selection of optimum 
cures by any of the suggested methods, no absolute 
values for modulus, tensile strength, or other properties 
are used as criteria. All values are relative to similar 
values produced in the same compound by different 
periods of vulcanization. 


for the selected optimum 


Best Technical Cure 


Commercial standards to which stocks for particular 
types of service must conform, such as minimum values 
for modulus, tensile strength, and other properties, are 
set up by compounders. The time required to develop 
these specified properties should lie in the region of good 
cures, 1.e., close to the optimum curing time which has 
been determined without reference to absolute stand- 
ards of physical properties. If these two times are wide- 
ly different, changes in the compound should be made 
either by adjustment of sulfur, accelerator and zinc 
oxide to alter the optimum curing time or by changing 
the kind or quantity of compounding ingredients so as 
to produce the physical properties desired at a cure as 
close as possible to the optimum time without serious 
sacrifice of the desired properties. 

When the two objectives are attained at the same 
time, i.e., the nearest approach to the optimum cure 
and specified properties for the best technical cure, that 
time would represent the best technical cure. Overcur- 
ing a compound to attain certain absolute values of 
properties would result in a material with poor aging 
characteristics. Some compositions cannot be made to 
meet at any cure the optimum properties desired for a 
specific service. 

As Crawford® has pointed out, “A well-balanced 
compound will have an ‘optimum cure range’ ”’—..e., 
centered about the best (optimum) technical cure— 
“in which properties of the cured stock change very 
little, so that, in commercial operations, reasonable un- 
avoidable variations in time of cure will not affect the 
quality of the stock.” 

To illustrate, a compound whose modulus-time curve 
is flat in the region of the best technical cure is more 
desirable than one that is still rising sharply at that 
time. 

9 Recent developments have made possible calculation by this formula 
f t. values for 15 lots of GR-S mentioned in the first two paragraphs of 


p 
this article. Based on a large number of comparisons, formulae have been 
leveloped by the Synthetic Rubber Division, RFC, which relate modulus 
ind strain values for a variety of polymers. Application of the formula 
for GR-S to the modulus data obtained in 1946 yielded ty values with a 
maximum spread of nine minutes and an average deviation from the mean 
ef only two minutes. This fact is interesting presumptive evidence that 
the variability of GR-S at that time was not so great as the compounders’ 
selections of optimum curing time indicated, 
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Rate of Cure 


Frequently comparisons of rates of cure are expressed 
as the times required to bring compounds to their 
optimum states of cure. Such a method is an erroneous 
application of the term “rate.” A rate must express 
quantitative changes in some property per unit of time. 
I;xamination of the curves in Figure 1 will show that 
the rate of cure, defined as the change in some physical 
property per unit of time, varies from the beginning 
of the heating period to the end. The rate of change 
of modulus or tensile strength per minute of cure can- 
not be computed by any simple equation, but the 
change in strain (constant-load elongation) can. The 
rate of change in the latter method is the value of 
dE/dt, i.e., the increment of elongation per unit of 
time. If 0.68 is the correct value in equation (5), sub- 


stitution of the value of (te—t.)° derived from this 
equation in 

dE 1/k 

dt (te — to)* 


yields the value of 2.16 for dE/dt as the criterion for 
preferred (optimum) cure. 

Two compounds may be curing at the same rate at one 
time of cure and at different rates at all other cures. For 
example : 


1E /dt 
+ 1/I 
‘ 1/k ——<—<—<<—_- _—_— 
Compound Min. Min.) (%) At 25 Min. At 50 Mir At 100 Mir 
A 0 5402 8.64 2.16 0.54 
B 10 3469 15.40 2.16 0.48 
rate : 
Ratio of — snes “ke 0.56 1.00 
rate B 


These data are illustrated in Figures 4, 6a and 6b. (In 
igure 6b the time and elongation units are not the 
same length. ) 

It is not necessarily correct to state because two 
compounds attain the same modulus or tensile strength 
in the same time that they are curing at the same rate: 
nor is it correct to assume that two compounds of 
the same optimum cure selected on the basis of 
dE dt = 2.16 are alike in curing rate at any time 
other than the optimum. 


Level of Cure 


In comparing curves similar to those shown in the 
schematic Figure 7 some technologists have asserted 
that because at time t the modulus of M is greater than 
that of N, compound M is curing at a higher rate. 

As shown in the figure, at time t the change in mod- 
ulus per unit of time for compound M is less than for 
compound N (its slope is smaller); that is, M is cur- 
ing at a lower rate than N. Nevertheless compound M 
attains its optimum cure Ow» sooner than com- 
pound N reaches its optimum, Os. The comparative 
modulus levels attained by two compounds at any time 
are not criteria of their relative rates of cure or of their 
relative states of cure. In this instance compound M is 
at a higher level of cure than N at all times. 

It has been suggested that distinction should be made 
between variations in modulus levels resulting from 
different amounts of vulcanizing ingredients and from 
different types or amounts of fillers. It was also sug- 
gested that levels of cure of different compounds should 
be compared at the same state of cure rather than at 
the same time of cure. 

To show the difference in the relative positions of 
modulus values when plotted against time of cure and 
against state of cure, Figure 8 is presented. These 
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curves for compounds K and V are based on data for 
compounds differing only in the variety of carbon 
black contained. The curves for modulus plotted against 
dE ‘dt values are nearly parallel; whereas those plotted 
against time of cure obviously are not parallel. The 
abscissa scale applies to both time and dE/dt values. 


Brief Definition of Terms 
Related to Curing 


STaTe oF Cure (degree of cure) is described by the 
terms undercure, overcure and good, optimum, or cor- 
rect cure, depending upon values obtained by measuring 
some physical property of a series of specimens of a 
compound cured for different periods of time. Strain 
(constant-load elongation ) data offer a simple method of 
calculating all states of cure mathematically. 

Times FoR EguivaLent Cure are usually considered 
as the relative times required for optimum or best tech- 
nical cures of different compounds, Strain data make 
possible a ready comparison of the times required to 
bring compounds to any selected state of cure. 

OptimuM Cvre has been variously defined and still 
has different meanings to various technologists. Strain 
data permit calculation of optimum cures of compounds 
in comparison with a standard which each technologist 
may select for himself. In the past, technologists study- 
ing the same sets of data have assigned widely different 
times for optimum cures. From a given set of strain 
data, solution of an equation for optimum curing time 
can vield only one result. 

Best TECHNICAL Cures are those which produce de- 
sired properties to specified quantitative levels at times 
close as possible to the optimum cure. 

RATE OF CvRE at any selected time is measured by 
the amount of change in some physical property which 
is occurring per unit of time at that point. Graphic meth- 
ods have been used to determine rates of change of 
modulus, tensile strength, or other physical properties, 
but more accurate results are obtained by calculation of 
rates from strain data. 

LEVELS OF CURE are measured by the absolute values 
of properties such as modulus, tensile strength, or strain 
and are usually compared at equal times of cure. Strain 
data make it possible to compare levels also at equal 
states of cure. Relatively high levels at a selected time 
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do not necessarily indicate higher rates of cure, as is 


often assumed, 





Carbon Black Statistics—Fourth Quarter 
and Yearly Totals, 1951 


Following are statistics for production, shipments, producers’ stocks, and 
exports of carbon black for the fourth quarter and total 1951. Furnace blacks 
are —— as follows: SRF, semt!-reinforcing furnace black; HMF, high 
modulus furnace black; FEF, fast extruding furnace black; and HAF, high 
abrasion furnace black. Statistics on thermal black are included with SRF 
black to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 


(Thousands of Pounds) 





























Production: Nov. Dec. Total, 1951 
urnace types: 
SRF 33,923 33,410 377,724 
HMF 12,159 11,951 139,175 
FEF 17,607 19,506 211,220 
HAF 30,804 33,882 314,956 
Total furnace. 7,005 94,493 98,749 1,043,075 
Contact types ‘ 53,491 54,021 646,139 
TOTALS... 151,720 147,984 152,770 1,689,214 
Shipments: 
Furnace types: 
RE 31,046 29,801 27,843 363,911 
ht 10,137 §,708 9,254 129,624 
FEF.. 18,031 15,632 15,677 194,871 
HAF. 31,518 29,814 28,840 294,938 
Total furnace : : 90,732 84,955 81,614 983,344 
Contact types. .i-.s6 ous. 44,255 43,464 43,420 589,350 
MORALO Ss oi. 545 6 cao 134,987 128,419 125,034 1,572,694 
Producers’ Stocks, End of Period: 
Furnace types: 
SRF.... ; é 10,239 14,361 19,928 19,928 
HMF pala 10,566 13,017 15,714 15,714 
FEF... ok ; 13,242 15,217 19,046 19,046 
HAF... peaes 20,862 21,852 26,894 26,894 
Total furnace. 54,909 64,447 81,582 81,582 
Contact types. 101,475 111,502 122,103 122,103 
TOTALS 156,384 175,949 203,685 203,685 
Exports: 
Furnace types 12,985 12,948 13,729 151,499 
Contact types. 19,749 21,056 20,276 281,996 
(it erry eee 32,734 34,004 34,005 433,495 


Source: Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Under stimulus of prevailing high prices, exports of NATURAL 
rubber from Nigeria reached 13,383 long tons in 1950, topping 
the previous record of 11,448 long tons tor 1946. The ‘total for 
1949 _ 6,850 tons. 

With Liberian production about 30,000 tons in 1950, that of 

3elgian Congo more than 8,000 tons, and that of French Africa 
about 1,400 tons, it would seem reasonable to expect that statis- 
tics for 1951 will show total outputs for all Africa well over 
the previous record of more than 54,000 tons reached during 
World War IL. 
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Recent Developments in 


Footwear 
B. H. Capen’ 


FTER two rather mild winters the waterproof 
footwear industry enjoyed one of its better years 
in 1951. Heavy snows early in the season through- 

out the western and central states resulted in a heavy 
demand for waterproof rubber footwear. The East Coast, 
however, particularly in the areas of large population, 
did not have the usual snowfall early in the winter, and 
business in waterproof footwear, consequently, was not 
too brisk in these areas. 

Jobbers and retailers had stocked heavily just after 
the beginning of the Korean War in 1950, and replace- 
ment buying will not be very heavy until supplies for the 
1952-1953 winter season are ordered. The result is that 
although about four million more pairs of waterproof 
footwear were manufactured in 1951, the inventories in 
the hands of jobbers and manufacturers are about the 
same as they were a year ago. 

In the field of new products, considerable interest 
is being shown in new dress shoes for women in which 
the new synthetic woven fibers are used as uppers for 
shoes topped off with shearling or fur. Some of these 
shoes are being shown at the present time, and many 
more are being styled and will appear in retail channels 
in the fall of the year. 

A new sport shoe of the casual type, with a thick 
crepe-like sole, is being marketed for men and is being 
very well accepted. The production of this type of shoe 
in 1952 will be many times that of 1951 and should be 
very helpful in maintaining production levels in the foot- 
wear branch since it is a product that can be made suc- 
cessfully only by the rubber industry. Many leather shoe 
manufacturers may also try to produce a similar-type 
shoe because of its current popularity. The upper of 
this type of shoe employs many variations of fabrics, but 
monk’s cloth in various solid colors and faded blue denim 
are the materials which are most in demand at the pres- 
ent time. 

The greatest interest of the Armed Services 1s in the in- 
sulated boot developed for cold weather wear by the 
Army, Marine Corps, and the Navy. The design of this 





shoe is very ingenious and employs the vacuum-bottle 
principle to insure insulation from the cold. The boot is 
built over a latex stocking, and then all the insulating 
material is sealed in by a series of dips in latex, and a 
partial vacuum formed. The boot has been a complete 
success in extreme cold weather, even at —40° F., with 
no discomfort experienced by the wearer. The Armed 
Services will purchase a large quantity of these boots in 
the near future, and all footwear plants are equipping 
themselves to manufacture them, if they have not already 
done so. The boot will also find acceptance in the civilian 
market, particularly among sportsmen going out hunting 
and fishing, especially when fishing is done through ice. 

In the field of compounding, the footwear industry 
was held to a ratio of 80 parts by weight of natural rub- 
ber and 20 parts of synthetic rubber for the vear 1951 
by the M-2 Rubber Order of the National Production 
Authority. The M-2 Order, as amended December 14, 
1951, effective January 1, 1952, changed the ratio to 70 
parts of natural rubber and 30 parts of synthetic rubber 
for footwear products, at which point it remained on 
March 1. The use of GR-S at the allowed amount in 
footwear manufacture is not too great a burden and 1s 
being handled satisfactorily by the industry. There is a 
need, however, for a GR-S polymer that is especially 
adapted to waterproof footwear manufacture, and it is 
the hope of that branch of the rubber goods industry 
that a more satisfactory GR-S polymer will be devel- 
oped. The necessary development work is being done, 
and there is some reason to believe that an improved 
polymer for footwear will be available some time in the 
near tuture. 

With the expected demand for the new insulated boot 
and the new women’s and men’s shoes mentioned above, 
together with the heavier snowfall experienced in many 
sections of the country, the footwear industry is looking 
forward to a satisfactory volume of business in the cur- 
rent vear. 


ent, Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass 


Technical superintend 








Fig. 1. 


Nylapac Women’s Dress Boots Made 
of Nylon-Rayon Gabardine and Lined with 
All-Wool Alpaca (United States Rubber Co.) 
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Fig. 2. Insulated Shoepac for Armed 
Services (Hood Rubber Co.) 


Fig. 3. Bo’sun—Men’s Casual Sport 
Shoe with Crepe-Like Sole (Tyer 
Rubber Co.) 
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goods for civilian use reduced and his production 
goods tor defense needs increased. Production dur- 
rt Irs t of the vear was at a high rate, with the 
naj f goods being made for civilian use; this situa- 
tion was altered by the changes in M-2 which eliminated 
r reduced the number of products that could be made for 
such use. Some relief was ted later by NPA to 
1 w cel necessary in molded pri ducts for 
civilian use to be made. 
e€ reduc mobile | decreased the de- 
nand for molded iT trv, and a similar 
lecrease e manufacture of household appliances, 
CAUSE e lower allotinie s steel and copper, has 
result 1 less demand molded products for that in- 
dustry also. Demand rroducts for the Armed Serv- 
ces, howeve Ss Ppa ( rlv ] Cav 
Molded products for the Armed Services require that 
exacting specifications be met, and improved adhesion to 
( | resistance to low temperatures are representa- 
such re ents that have been a problem to 
( ricating stry since World War II. One of 
se specific ‘alls for flexibility at extremely low 
emperature F.) for quite long periods of time 
15 days Research and development on special 
olymers eet some specifications is con- 
ung, s hoped ‘w polymers to help the 
\ ded goods m turer will be forthcom- 
e curre ( since the industry faces some real 
problems satistving some of these requirements of the 
Armed Services 
An exhib e many and varied uses of silicone 
solymers ( e major producers in some of the 
. 
The Physics 
S. D. Ge 
HE applications physics in the rubber industry 
exhibited many phases it the past vear. These ex- 
tended all the way from long-range research investi- 
/ gations of the molecular basis of rubber elasticity to 
- subjects nmediate action as production diffi- 
( . rocesses or products. It is to be expected 
ectr \ r inspection 
d « I ( increasing 
frequency as SICIsts d upon to work on some 
yf the se DIE s 
Asa strat t t1] of recent progress 
physic ( ed radioactive thickness 
gage. The problen e accurate gaging and control of 
calendere: ( d other sheet material has always 
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Industrial Molded Products 


B. H. Capen 
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larger cities throughout the country created much inter- 
the molded products industry. 

The interest in new developments and new uses for 
the neoprenes, nitrile type rubbers, and the various types 
of GR-S has continued. Blends of these rubbers with 
vinyl plastics have been made with excellent results. 
Some of the softer vinyl plastics have been used in com- 
petition with the soft rubber polymers, and molders of 
industrial rubber products, who have not done so already, 
look at these soft vinvls for future 


est In 


should take a good 
possible use. 

The polyacrylic rubbers, which have very good high- 
temperature properties and are somewhat less satisfactory 
at low temperatures, have been used to advantage in 
the production of “O” rings, grommets, gaskets, valve 
seats, and packings. 

The high styrene copolymers with butadiene are find- 


ing further acceptance in many products, either alone 
or in combination with other polymers. This material 


is replacing hard rubber to some extent because of its 
very high impact resistance. 

Many molded items, both for civilian and defense use, 
are now being produced by transfer molding, and parts 
that heretofore could not be held to close tolerance by 
compression molding are being made by the transfer 
molding method. Larger cross-sections and heavier items 
are now being molded as the technicians learn the in- 
tricacies of this method of producing parts to exacting 
specifications. 

In addition to the increase in production for defense 
during the current vear, it is expected that an increased 
amount of production for civilian use will be possible, so 


that the overall outlook for the industrial molded goods 
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heen with us. The radioactive thickness gage is the engt- 
neering embodiment of new physical principles to try to 
solve this problem. It uses a source of radiation, an artt- 
ficial radioisotope, Strontium 90, prepared at Oak Ridge 
The intensity of the radiation which passes through the 
sheet to be gaged is determined by a sensitive ionization 
chamber and electronic amplifying system. This trans 
mitted intensity is used as a measure of the weight per 
unit area of with suitable calibration of 
the thickness. A number of rubber companies installed 
such gages during the last year. They were considered 
to give such improved control of calendered gages as to 
justify public announcements of their adoption. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the rubber 1 
dustry would hear of “Operations Research.”* This hap 
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pened last year in the publication of activities along these 
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» by the Research Association of British Rubber 
Manufacturers. “Operations Research” is not necessarily 

n predominantly physics, but has become associated 
with physics, especially in this country, because of the 
le iding part which physicists took in these activities dur- 
ing the war. “Operations Research” has been defined 
as “a scientific method of providing managements with 
ata upon which to base executive decisions.” Whether 
las anything essentially new to offer for the rubber 
ustry 1s debatable. But with these first efforts in this 
direction now on hand, the value of the methods and ap- 
proaches of “Operations Research” for improving proc- 
esses and products may well be examined, especially 
where physicists in the industry are looking for op- 
portunities to broaden their activities. 

The advent of oi! polymers called for new intensive 
work in fields of physics concerned with the evaluation 
of the whole gamut of physical properties which are sig- 
nificant for tire performance. The progress made in 
these methods of laboratory testing has been an important 








contributing factor in the rapidity with 
polymers have come into use. 

The very important complex property of abrasion 
resistance, however, still escapes satisfactory laboratory 
evaluation. Consequently it has been a subject of con- 
tinuous interest for physicists. An effort is evidently 
being made to arrive at an understanding of some of the 
basic factors and mechanisms involved in the abrasive 
wear of rubber. An interesting new idea coming to the 
fore is that a fine grained heterogeneous structure in the 
carbon black-rubber matrix, rather than a uniform dis- 
persion, may be essential for the best resistance to abra- 
sion. 

In regard to the more fundamental research activities 
in the physics of rubber, dynamic properties or the study 
of the response of polymer systems to low amplitude, 
high-frequency forces seemed to occupy the center of 
the stage. Definite progress is evident in the generaliza- 
tion of the mathematical descriptions of these phenomena 


for wide frequency and temperature ranges. 


The Sole and Heel Industry - 1951 


He production and the sale of shoes during 1951 

were far from satisfactory from the shoe manufac- 

turer’s viewpoint. The optimistic outlook of most 
manufacturers and merchants in early 1951 for a good 
‘olume of business proved to be erroneous. 

The appreciable reduction in shoe production in 1951 
was reflected in a corresponding reduction in the pro- 
duction of the rubber sole and heel industry. 

In 1950, shoe output reached 512.000,000 pairs, the 
second highest production total in shoe industry history. 
Shoe production in 1951 was about 470,000,000 pairs, 
of which approximately 20,000,000 pairs were for the 
Armed Services. A reduction of about 60,000,000 pairs 
in the production of shoes for civilians is indicated. 

This large reduction in shoe production caused a de- 
crease in the production of the sole and heel industry as 
compared with 1950 output, that vear which was a ban 
ner vear also for the sole and heel industry. 

In 1951, rubber heel production was off as much as 
20°7, compared with 1950 figures, and was about 
2% less than in 1949, 

In 1951, rubber sole production actually showed a 
small increase over that of 1950 and was appreciably 
more than for 1949. 

In 1951, rubber slab production was slightly below that 

1950, but was still somewhat greater than in 1949, 

The heavy purchases of shoes by retailers and job- 
ers in the latter part of 1950 and during January and 
February, 1951, in an attempt to build up inventories 
and in anticipation of possible shoe rationing and raw 
material shortages, resulted in heavy inventory accumu- 
lations by shoe manufacturers, jobbers, and_ retailers. 
At the end of 1951 the “digestion” of these inventories 
appeared to be about over, and the inventory situation 
in retail stores and the shoe departments of other stores 
leads to the general expectation of better business for 
the shoe industry and the sole and heel industry in 1952. 

furthermore there seems to be accumulating evidence 
that purchases of necessities and needed soft goods can- 
not be further delayed by the American public; the out- 
look for non-durables like shoes is improving notice- 
ably. 
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If this optimistic outlook bec 
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seems possible of attainment. Improved shoe productior 
will, of course, mean improved demand for rubber soles 


and heels. 


Shoe Repair Industry Situation 


1 ‘ 1 


The shoe repair industry experienced just about the 
same slackening of demand in 1951 as did the shoe 
manufacturing industry. Heavy buying of soles and 
heels in late 1950 and early 1951 resulted in large in- 
ventories which took the jobber and the repairman out 
of the market for months. 

Purchases of rubber heels by the shoe repair industry 
in 1951 showed an even greater falling off than purchases 
by shoe manufacturers; the amount of the decrease 1 


this case was almost 30‘. 

While the purchases of rubber soles by the shoe manu- 
facturing industry in 1951 showed a_ slight increase 
over 1950 figures, the purchases of half soles and _ full 
soles by the shoe repair industry registered a slight 
decrease. The demand jor slabs by the repair industry 
was reduced to an even greater extent than tl 
soles in 1951. 

Lowered inventories in the hands of jobbers an 
repairmen and the noticeable strengthening of the mar- 
ket for non-durable goods should result in better business 
in the shoe repair field and increased demand for rubber 
soles and heels, just as 1s anticipated in the shoe manu 


facturing industry. 


oes sas: Seated hv the entir — 
In addition, the drive imitiated by the entire sole and 
heel industry to improve business in the shoe repair 


{ 
field should help to increase demand in 1952. Campaigns 
featuring window and store display material; advertis- 
ing 
papers, magazines, on_ hull 
means of radio and television, all help to create interest 
in the sole and heel products which the manufacturers 
+11 


and heel industry will 


} ] 1] ] erat turer m Ne, 
conducted bv sole and heel manutacturers in news 


yoards, car cards, and bv 
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are promoting. The sole increase 
its efforts also toward the encouragement of repair shop 


modernization and improved appearance. 








Product and Process Developments 


Government restrictions on the use of natural rubber 
did not materially affect the sole and heel industry dur- 
ing 1951. The threatened limitation of colors in soles 
and heels did not materialize. 

The complete elimination of crepe soles and_ heels, 
effective March 1, 1951, was quite a blow to the shoe 
industry. The use of crepe soles and heels was definitely 
limited to consumption of inventories on hand as of 
March 1, for both shoe manufacturers and repairmen. 

The use of non-leather soles showed a continued in- 
crease according to November, 1951, statistics. A total 
of 58.4° of the shoes and slippers manufactured in No- 
vember had non-leather soles: 52° of the total soles 
used were composition and rubber: 41.6 were leather ; 
the remaining 6.4% used other types of outsoles. 

The largest single new development during 1951 in 
the sole and heel industry was the cellular crepe-type 
sole. The acceptance of this new sole was immediate 
and terrific. 

The new cellular crepe sole is waterproof, will float 
on water, and is in reality lighter than the original and 
long-popular natural rubber crepe sole. It is freely pre- 
dicted that this sole will replace the natural rubber crepe 
sole permanently, even when and if the latter again be- 
comes available. 

Cellular crepe soles may be made in colors to match 
the color of the shoe upper. These soles are made with 
square, bevel breast heels, or with underneath wedge 
for platform-type shoes. Practically all these soles are 
applied with cement, but may also be stitched on with 
the proper equipment. 

Cellular elastomer-resin insoles and outsoles were in- 
troduced during 1951, and these items, being lighter 
than leather, should enjoy an even wider acceptance be- 
cause of the reduced weight and added comfort their use 
affords the shoe wearer. Elastomer-resin soles introduced 
in 1950 have had a remarkable acceptance and increased 
in sales volume in 1951. Sales of insoles of this type run 
into millions of pairs 

A new non-leather upper material, first shown at the 





Chicago Shoe Show, created a great amount of interest. 
This new material is offered in various colors and thick- 
nesses suitable for both men’s and women’s shoes. 

Great strides have been made in the acceptance of non- 
leather tvpe materials for luggage: a widely diversified 
line of all tvpes of two-suiters, overnight bags, purses, 
billfolds, children’s cowboy belts and holsters, camera 
cases, etc., have been developed. 


Shoe Factory Management Conferences 


The National Shoe Manufacturers Association has in 
recent years promoted Factory Management Confer- 
ences for shoe industry executives. In this connection 
the Association said: 

“The Conferences were designed to give each shoe 
manufacturing delegate an opportunity to join in panel 
or group discussions covering specific types of shoe con- 
struction. The ultimate purpose is to reduce production 
costs, find new means of increasing factory efficiency, 
and to improve the quality of footwear.” 

The first conference was devoted exclusively to group 
discussions among shoe manufacturers. At the conclusion 
of the first conference it was considered advisable to 
permit educational exhibits on the part of those servicing 
the shoe industry. Such an arrangement would enable 
shoe manufacturer representatives to become acquainted 
with machinery, supply and equipment houses and to 
secure first-hand knowledge of technological develop- 
ments by such organizations. 

Sole and heel manufacturers participated in these 
conferences for the first time in May, 1951, in Cincin- 
nati, O. The resulting contacts were highly beneficial 
to both the shoe manufacturer and the sole and heel 
industry representatives. 

The meeting scheduled for May 11-13, 1952, at Cin- 
cinnati, will include the largest representation of the 
sole and heel industry to date. It is expected that this 
decided step forward in further industry cooperation by 
the National Shoe Manufacturers Association will be of 
considerable and increasing mutual benefit with each 
passing year. 


The Reclaimed Rubber Industry — 1951 


J. M. Ball’ 


LL-TIME records for the production and the con- 

sumption of reclaimed rubber were established in 

1951. Consumption was about 346,000 long tons. 

14% higher than in 1950, and, furthermore, the con- 

sumption ratio of reclaimed to total natural and synthetic 
rubber was 28.5, 4.4% higher than in 1950. 

The reasons for this big increase in the use of re- 
claimed rubber are obvious. The government conserva- 
tion program on natural rubber, the high price of natural 
rubber, and the insufficient supply of GR-S during the 
first half of the vear all combined to raise the demand 
for reclaim above normal. The demand became so great 
that for the period from June, 1950, through the middle 
of July, 1951, it could not be satisfied by the then ex- 
isting production facilities. All the reclaimed rubber 
Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, Il. 
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plants in the country were running seven days a week 
around the clock, but still could not make enough ma- 
terial to supply the demand during that period. 

The price of new rubber alone during the first half of 
1951 would have been enough to insure an enormous 
demand for reclaim. No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet sold 
for more than 70¢ a pound during the first quarter. In 
the second quarter the price was fixed by the government 
at 66¢ a pound, and for the last half of the, year at 52¢ 
a pound. GR-S sold at an average price for the year of 
25¢ a pound. In view of the relative amounts of natural 
and GR-S rubber used this pricing meant that first- 
quality new rubber during the year cost four times as 
much as first-quality whole tire reclaim at 10¢ a pound. 
Such a price advantage in favor of reclaimed rubber will, 
in itself, cause a lot of it to be used without much sales 
effort on the part of the producers. 
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Che reclaimed rubber industry did a very good job 
of voluntarily allocating their product throughout this 
entire difficult period, and the rubber goods manufac- 
turers, In turn, were completely understanding and co- 


oper itive. 


Industry Expansion Program 


Some units of the reclaimed rubber industry had _ al- 
realy expanded and modernized their plants since the 
war, and many others realized that 1951 would be the 
logical year to enlarge and improve their production 
facilities. Certificates of necessity were granted by the 
government for this purpose up to what appeared to be 
a reasonable expansion of the industry's capacity, and 
most of these certfiicates have now been exercised. 


Cooperation with NPA Rubber Division 


Leland FE. Spencer, director of the Rubber Division, 
National Production Authority, during 1951, requested 
and obtained from industry the services of a corps of 
technical men representing various branches of rubber 
goods manufacturing. Included in this group was a rep- 
resentative of the reclaimed rubber industry whose duties 
were to follow the general situation and to try to be of 
service as a liaison man between government and _ his 
branch of the industry. Three men served in this capac- 
ity on a rotation basis during 1951: the writer; T. H. 
Fitzgerald, Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co.; and C. F. Hoover, Pequanoe Rubber Co. 
Reclaimed rubber was not allocated, but did fall under 
the jurisdiction of the NPA’s Rubber Order M-2. 

Both industry and government were fortunate in hav- 
ing Mr. Spencer, a man of understanding and business 
judgment, at the head of the operations of the NPA Rub- 
ber Division during 1951. 


Consumption in Transportation Items 


During 1951 the consumption of reclaimed rubber in 
tires, inner tubes, and repair materials amounted to al- 
most exactly 50°¢ of the total reclaim consumption, a gain 
of about 3% over the 1950 figure. (The consumption of 
new rubber in transportation items was about 70° of 
the total new rubber consumption. ) 

The ratio of reclaimed to new rubber consumption in 
transportation items was about 22°, a gain of about 
4% over 1950. 

This increase in the use of reclaim in tires and camel- 
back was accompanied by a large increase in the pro- 
portion of GR-S used. In 1951 the GR-S consumed in 
tires and camelback was about 58 of the total natural 
plus GR-S, as compared with about 37° in 1950. These 
facts are cited in refutation of the statement sometimes 
heard in the tire industry that as the use of GR-S in 
tires goes up, the use of reclaimed rubber goes down. 


Consumption in Non-Transportation Items 


In all non-transportation products the consumption 
picture is similar to that for transportation items, but 
it is by no means identical. 

The consumption of reclaimed to total natural and 
synthetic rubber in non-transportation items in 1951 was 
about 43%, a gain of about 7% over 1950 use. April, 
1951, represented the high point in the reclaim consump- 
tion ratio, and thereafter the ratio fell off until in Novem- 
ber of that year it reached the pre-Korean figure of 
about 32%. 
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Reclaim Prices 


The only important change in the price of reclaimed 
rubber during 1951 was in November when black natural 
rubber inner tube reclaim was reduced about 10°. 

The average price of first-quality whole tire reclaim 
in 1951 was about 10¢ a pound, compared with about 
9¢ a pound for 1950. The wholesale price index for all 


semi-manufactured articles was 14% higher in 1951 
than in 1950. 
On July 30, 1951, the Office of Price Stabilization 


issued Ceiling Price Regulations 58 and 59 covering 


reclaimed and scrap rubber, respectively. 


Industry Government and Association 
Representation 


G. K. Trimble, Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., was 
the representative from the reclaimed rubber industry 
at the eighth meeting of the International Rubber Study 
Group held in Rome, Italy, during April. He presented 
a paper discussing all aspects of the industry. The Rub- 
ber Study Group Statistical Bulletin gives the produc- 
tive capacity of the rubber reclaiming industry of the 
United States on a 62-day week, 24 hours-a-day basis, 
as 389,000 long tons a vear. This figure was estimated 
before the new production expansion program got under 
way. 

‘ H. Nesbit, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., continued 
as the representative of the reclaiming industry on the 
NPA Rubber Industry Advisory Committee. Mr. Nes- 
bit has served his country and his industry well in this 
capacity. 

The officers of the Rubber Reclaimers Association for 
1951 were as follows: president, R. FE. Casey, Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division; vice president, D. S. Morse, 
Bloomingdale Rubber Co.; and secretary-treasurer, C. 
T. Jansen, Rubber Age. 


Manufacturing and Technological Advances 


Definite progress was made during 1951 in the pro- 
duction of relatively non-stain reclaimed rubber for use 
in the manufacture of automobile mats. A black re- 
claimed rubber remains the most efficient material for 
this use because it gives the best physical properties at 
a given price in the finished product to automobile manu- 
facturers. The splatter spray color scheme on the surface 
of mat, however, calls for relative freedom from stain- 
ing in the base material. The cooperation between car 
makers, mat makers and reclaimers on this develop- 
ment problem was excellent. 

As of early March, 1952, the M-2 Order did not per- 
mit the manufacture of white sidewall tires, but the 
reclaimers are ready with a low-staining reclaim hav- 
ing satisfactory physical properties, whenever the pro- 
duction of such tires is permitted. 

It was not-until July, 1951, that the reclaimed rubber 
industry got its first breathing spell after 15 months of 
peak pre dluction effort; therefore no great technological 
advance occurred during 1951. An article by R. N. 
Hader and D. S. le Beau’ is recommended to those in- 
terested in the chemical engineering aspects of rubber 
reclaiming. 

In May, 1951, an article by D. Comes’ described the 
Sanbury-Lancaster method of reclaiming rubber. This 
method has come into limited use in certain places for 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Further NPA Report on Estimated 


and Actual Rubber Consumption 
by Products 
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N OUR March issue we reprinted the memorandum 

issued under the date of January 9, 1952, by the Rub- 

ber Division, National Production Authority, which 
made available estimates of the amounts of various types 
of rubbers used in about 30, each, transportation and 
non-transportation products. These data were made 
possible by data obtained from NPA forms NPAF-58 
and NPAF-59, “Manufacturers’ Quarterly Report. of 
Proposed Consumption,” submitted to the Rubber Divi- 
sion by rubber consumers in connection with their pro- 
posed use of new rubber for the third quarter of 1951, 

Another memorandum, dated March 11, has now been 
received from the NPA Rubber Division, this one from 
Aden R. Miller, chief. requirements and production 
branch, also on the subject of “Rubber Consumption— 
Percentage by [End-Product.” In this memorandum 
estimated third-quarter 1951 figures are compared with 
actual figures: first quarter 1952 estimates are provided, 
and all are compared with similar figures for periods dur- 
ing 1941 and 1945. 

The following analysis of the third quarter 1951 esti- 
mated zs. actual 1951 figures was included in the March 
11, NPA memorandum: 
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Reclaimed Rubber 
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handling fabric-free, factory generated scrap. Light- 
colored scrap rubber may also be handled by this process. 

The digester process, by which the fiber in ground 
tire scrap is chemically decomposed and subsequently 
removed by washing, still accounts for the largest amount 
of reclaim made. The main objective of the reclaimers 
is tc make first-quality material at the lowest cost. 

The mechanical separation of fiber from vulcanized 
scrap rubber by a dry process is at least 75 years old. 
The early methods were crude and did not result in good 
separation. It was not essential to improve these methods 
at that time because later on Marks invented the digester 
process which solved the problem of free sulfur as well 
as of the fiber. Today free sulfur is not a problem, and 
considerable reclaim is made now from mechanically 
separated scrap. There is still room for improvement in 
mechanical method, however, and it may be that the 
mechanical separation method, as it is improved, will 
become more and more important. Briefly, the advantage 
would be the elimination of waste plus the addition of 
a salable by-product in the form of cotton scrap fiber. 

One thing is certain, the reclaimed rubber industry 
is definitely on the way toward adopting new processes 
designed to eliminate expensive operations. It must do 
this to remain competitive with new rubber. The chal- 
lenge and the opportunity are great. 


mDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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Editorials 


Can Inflation Be Halted? 


PPARENTLY seriously alarmed at the prospect 

of the effect of another wage-price spiral on the 

national economy at this time, Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson, in late March decided to try and do 
what he could to call a halt to the course of inflation that 
has become so pronounced in the last year. After a con- 
ference with President Truman, the Mobilization Chief 
announced on March 25 that he was not in favor of the 
Wage decision that the 
United Steel Workers, CIO, should be granted a 17 4e- 


an-hour wage increase and other benefits which would 


Stabilization Board's recent 


make the total cost to industry at least 22'%4¢ an hour. 

Wilson indicated that he felt that the WSB proposals, 
if acted upon, would threaten the economic stabilization 
program. Since it was expected that the wage increase 
would be followed by a price increase for steel, and then 
by similar wage increases for the oil workers, rubber 
workers, etc., and then price increases for the products 
of these industries, it seemed easy to see the logic of 
Wilson’s position. 

Further developments which resulted in the resigna- 
tion of Wilson as Defense Mobilizer on March 31 indi- 
cate, however, that not only do President Truman and 
his supporters believe that “the proposed changes in 
wages and working conditions are by no means unrea- 
sonable and do not in faet, constitute any real breach in 
our wage stabilization policies,” but that “if the eventual 
settlement of the wage negotiations is such that a price 
ceiling increase is required on the grounds of fairness 
and equity or otherwise in the interest of the defense 
effort, it will be granted; otherwise it will not.” 

Of equal or even greater importance was the Presi- 
dent's further comment that : 

“For example, it seems to me to be quite material and 
important that the profits of the steel industry are con- 
tinuing at extraordinarily high levels—that their profits 
amount to a good many times as much as any in- 
creased costs that they would incur under the recom- 
mendations of the \Wage Stabilization Board.” 

The basic future policy of the present administration in 
its economic stabilization program is now out in the open. 
Wages will be permitted to rise, but prices will not; 
higher wage costs are to come out of industry profits. 

If the wage increase recommended by the WSB is not 
granted by the industry, a steel strike appears inevitable. 
lj the wage increase is granted, and an adequate price in- 
crease is not, industry operations, and what is of prob- 
ably equal or greater significance, industry's return to 
its investors, will suffer. 

The shape of things to come for the rubber and asso 
ciated industries, as well as for the steel industry, may 
be foreseen from the above indicated trends. Of course 
the President can halt by unjunction any strike in the 
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steel or other industries for 80 days and then if no settle 
ment is reached, take over the industry in question in the 
interest of national security. 

Inflation, for which the government itself is primarily 
responsible, has pr¢ ressed to the point where, 1f wage 
price spirals are allowed to continue unchecked, even 
those who benefit directly will soon find that their tem- 
porary gains disappear almost over night. 

The real danger in the present situation is that when 
management-labor relations become stalemated in basic 
industries, public opinion often forces government to 


take over more and more control of the nation’s economy. 





WHEN Will Synthetic Rubber 
Be Free? 


T LOOKS as though control of the production and 
distribution of GR-S and butyl synthetic rubber will 
remain in \Washington for another two vears, in spite 
of the promising outlook in January for the liberation of 
butyl rubber at least. In recommending a fat two-year 
extension of the present Rubber .\ct. the House Armed 
Services subcommittee on rubber said during March: 
“While 
ception in the case of butyl rubber plants, the committee 


arguments can be made justifving an ex- 
is of the opinion that at this particular time the entire 
program is operating satisfactorily and for the best in- 
terests of the Government. The committee would be op- 
posed to any effort, at this time, to treat the whole svn- 
thetic rubber program as anything other than an integral 
and inseparable part of the defense program.” 

In this connection some recent remarks on the govern 
ment’s synthetic rubber program by United States 
Rubber Co.'s vice president, John Coe, are particularly 
pertinent : 

“But the dangerous point is that seven years after 
the war, the Government is still owning and operating 
the business. [very two years, Congress has said that, 
of course, the best defense security requires a privately 


owned synthetic rubber industry—but not vet 


+t 


“T believe it is time for the Government to get out 


of the rubber business. [ believe that synthetic rubber 


is ready now to be run by the people in the true spirit 
of free conpetition. is 

[India RUBBER \WorLbD agrees with Mr. Coe, but unless 
a miracle happens, the beginning of a large private syn- 
thetic rubber industry in this country will have to wait 


two more vears—at least. 
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Use of Beryllium Copper in Plastic Molds 


} 





ASTIC molds are fabricated im vari- 

is ways and of different materials. 

has come into prominence a new 

alloy, strong, sturdy, tough, and depend- 
ible berylium copper. Metallurgists had 
ong sought a satistactory method of com- 
min g the strength and hardness of steel 
vit he conductivity and corrosion re- 
ot copper. After many years of 





it was found that the addition 
ll amounts of beryllium to several 
non-ferrous metals would give al- 

loys having the desired properties. 
beryllium copper possesses an unusual 
combination of intrinsic properties. By vir- 
e or its versatility, the alloy is rapidly 


B 
finding increased use in a variety of indus- 
trial applications. Through heat treatment 
ot useful properties can be 
The strength and hardness of 
can be doubled, and substantial 
increases can be obtained in its electrical 
and thermal conductivities. In addition, 
the alloy 1s non-magnetic and offers good 
resistance to corrosion, wear, and fatigue. 
Basically, beryllium copper is a tertiary 
alloy composed of copper and 0.5-3% ot 
contained beryllium combined with either 
cobalt or nickel. The presence of the 
third element (cobalt os nickel) is func- 
tional in that it adds granular refinement 
to the alloy. Several beryllium copper 
alloys are available commercially, each of- 
fering a different combination of physical 
properties. In color, these alloys range 
trom a deep coppery bronze to a yellow 
depending on composition. Most of 

the d.fferent alloys are available in sheet. 
1, master alloy, wire, and billet 


pig forms. 


a wide range 
obtained 


he alloy 


strip, 





Use in Plastic Molds 


The use of beryllium copper in plastic 
mold applications begins with the casting 
of the alloy from pigs. Castings can be 
made by different methods such as sand- 
castings, the wax” or investment 
method, vacuum casting, centrifugal cast- 
ng, and pressure casting; each has its 
own function in the industrial picture. 

The pressure casting method is the best 
fabrication of cavities and cores 


“lost 


or the 


for plastic molds. This method is one 
where castings are produced by pouring 
the molten alloy around a master steel 


hob, which is contained in a 
or frame, and applying pres- 


pattern or 


chase 


sice 

sure while the alloy is still in the molten 

condition. This allows the hot metal to 

flow evenly into the details of the hob 

(see Figure 1) and assures accurate re- 

product.on of all detail. It also permits 
1 President, Manco Products, Inc., 2401 


Mich 


Copper 


Melvindale, 
Annealed 


Schaefer Rd., 


2 International Standard. 


80 


Malcolm A. Nichols’ 


Fig. 1. 


Pouring Molten Beryllium Cop- 
per for Pressure Casting of Mold Cavities 
and Cores 


the casting of cavities 
be cold hobbed in steel without a pro- 
hibitive rate of hob replacement (see 
Figure 2). Many hours of machining 
are eliminated since the cavities have a 
finish commensurate with that of the ori- 
ginal master hob. 

For quite some time it was thought 
that high production rates and the mold- 
ing efficiency of beryllium copper molds 
for plastics depended on the hardess of 
the cavities and cores, and Rockwell “C” 
readings of 50-60 were specified. This con- 
cept has since been proved erroneous. 
Many leading injection molders using 
pressure-cast beryllium copper cavities and 
cores have successfully completed produc- 
tion runs of three and four million parts 
with the alloy in the “as cast” condition 
having a Rockwell “C” hardness of 7-12. 


which could not 


Properties of Cast Molds 


In the “as cast” condition pressure-cast 
beryllium copper has a tensile strength 
in excess of 105,000 psi.; tension impact 
strength of 12 foot-pounds; Rockwell ‘C” 
hardness of 7-12; electrical conductivity of 
20% I.A.C.S.2 and elongation of 2% in 
two inches. Although generally considered 
precipitation hardening, beryllium copper 
does not age harden at room temperature, 
but requires artificial means. 

If the ultimate physical properties of 
the alloy are required, a simple one-step 
heat treatment is necessary. It is essential, 
however, that the castings be solution an- 





nealed prior to heat treatment. For anneal- 
ing, we use an air circulaing or mutffle- 
type furnace at a temperature of 1450- 
1475° F. The castings are placed in the 
furnace and held at temperature for three 
hours, following which they are removed 
aid quenched in cold water. 

To harden beryllium copper castings, 
they should be thoroughly degreased, 
placed into an air circulating or muffle- 
type furnace for three hours at 650° F., 
and then removed and allowed to cool in 
still air. The physical properties of the 
alloy after hardening are: tensile strength, 
170,000 psi.; Rockwell “C” hardness, 40- 
45; tension impact strength, three foot- 
pounds; electrical conductivity, 25% I.A. 
C.S.; and elongation 2% in two inches. 


Types of Hobs 


Master hobs made of an air hardened 
steel are necessary in the pressure-casting 
procedure whenever a multiplicity of cast- 
ings is desired, and in those instances 
where dimensional tolerance is paramount. 
This type of steel is required because of 
the casting process wherein the master 
hob is subjected to molten alloy and pres- 
sure at the same time. While no specific 
brand of air hardened steel is specified, 
the hot work steels in A.S.M. Class IV- 
3-2 are strongly recommended. 

All pressure-cast beryllium copper cast- 
ings are fabricated to the hob base size. 
On rectangular or square shapes it 1s 
recommended that the hob base be made 
not less than '%-inch larger on each side 
than the desired finished cavity to allow 
for cleaning operations. This is also true 
of the working surface of the hob where 
at least %-inch should be allowed over 
the regular parting line, with as much 
radius as possible. The hob base should 
be approximately two inches thick and 
have several 1-13 holes drilled and tapped 
in the bottom of the base at principal bear- 
ing points. The hob should be hardened 
to Rockwell “C” 55-58 and polished as 
desired since the resulting castings will 
have a finish equivalent to that of the 
master hob. Bases on round hobs should 
be made '4-inch larger than the diameter 
of the finished casting size, with the re- 
quired tapped hole in the base. 

There is a constant material shrinkage 
of the beryllium copper during pressure 
casting of 0.004-inch per inch, regardless 
of mass. If this dimensional shrinkage 
is compensated for during the fabrication 
of the master hob, casting tolerances of 
+0.001-inch can be held. 


Versatility of Beryllium Copper 
Molds 


Pressure-cast beryllium copper castings 
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Fig. 2. Typical 


Beryllium Copper Castings for 


fe 


Plastics Fig. 3. 


Molding Include Cavities Impracticable or Impossible with 


Cold Hobbed Steel 


which have been hardened offer an un- 
sual feature; ease of adaptation to en- 
gineering changes or design alterations. 
Should an engineering change be deemed 
necessary after a portion of the production 
order has been molded, the castings can 
be removed from the mold, reannealed to 
a soft condition, and sent to the die shop 
for changes. They can then be rehardened 
and replaced in the mold without any loss 
in the basic physical properties of the 
alloy. 

The technique of casting beryllium cop- 
per from beryllium copper also widens 
the scope of the mold maker and allows 
him to produce cavities and cores for his 
mold from a_ single master hob, thus 
permitting quicker deliveries and hob econ- 
omies. By utilizing this process it is un- 
necessary for the mold maker to supply 
both a core hob and a cavity hob for his 
job if the plastic item has a uniform 
wall thickness. Instead, he can furnish 
either the male or female hob, whichever 
is more economical to produce. 

Should a male hob be = supplied, the 
cavities necessary for the mold are fabri- 
cated, and an extra casting also made. 
This extra casting is then used as a mas- 
ter hob to produce the corresponding cores 
for the job. The wall thickness of the 
plastic part to be molded can be held to 
blueprint tolerance only at the bottom 
or horizontal plane of the cavity. To pro- 
vide proper part wall thickness tolerance 
on the vertical plane, some hand-operations 
must be performed. Since this technique 
involves two casting processes, it must 
be borne in mind that total dimensional 
shrinkage with this technique will be 
0.008-inch per inch. 


Other Applications 


Beryllium copper pressure castings are 
now being used in many applications other 
than plastic molds. Many zine die cast- 
ing producers have stated that excessive 
flash on their pieces was eliminated, and 
production runs of up to one-half million 
pieces were reported with the use of beryl- 
lum copper mold castings. These cast- 
ings have been used in both the “as cast” 
and ‘age hardened” conditions, with ex- 
cellent results, but were chrome plated 
in all The use of beryllium copper 
in zine die casting more than offsets the 


cases. 
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need of slightly higher die maintenance 
costs when conditions demand fidelity of 
detail and a hardware finish on the final 
zinc pieces. 

Beryllium copper castings have also been 
used successfully as trim dies for zinc 
die castings, with startling results. In ad- 
dition, short runs of up to 10,000 pieces 
have been made with aluminum die cast- 
ings even though beryllium copper is not 
recommended for such application. 

Another recent development is the use 
of beryllium copper castings as deep draw 
stamping and embossing dies. The cavi- 
ties and forces are made by the usual 
pressure casting method, then hardened, 
and polished. Owing to the high abrasive 
qualities of the alloy, it has been found 
that thin sheet materials ranging from 
silver to stainless steel can be stamped 
successfully with pressure-cast beryllium 
copper dies. The stamped pieces show a 
finer degree of detail than obtained with 
steel dies, and the alloy dies have far 
surpassed the steel dies in longevity for 
the same application. 
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Beryllium Copper 


Castings Used to Mold 


Helical Nylon Gears 


The use of pressure-cast beryllium cop- 
per castings for the molding of nylon 
helical gears has greatly enhanced the 
versatility of the gear manufacturer 
Figure 3). The tailored specifications pro- 
vided by the alloy coupled with exacting 
quality control have promted many mold- 
ers of nylon gears to abandon their pre- 
vious methods of producing gear cavities 
in favor of beryllium copper castings. 


(see 


Advantages of Beryllium Molds 


The advantages offered the user of pres- 
sure-cast beryllium copper in his molds 
are as follows: 

(1) The relatively high thermal con- 
ductivity of the alloy promotes faster 
dissipation of heat during injection mold- 
ing, resulting in shorter molding cycles 
and higher production rates. 

(2) The high thermal conductivity also 
saves at least 40% of the elapsed time 
from mold set-up to production since 
beryllium copper will heat up to molding 
temperatures more rapidly than 

(3) Molds containing beryllium copper 
castings can be stored without lubrication 
or rust preventatives owing to the non- 
corrosive properties of the alloy. Time is 
again saved since it is not necessary to 
cleanse the mold from oil or grease prior 
to putting it back into production. 

(4+) The high-tension impact of the alloy 
enables it to withstand far greater shocks 
than does steel. 

(5) When cast under pressure, 
lium copper has exceptional flow charac- 
teristics, readily filling the most minute 
detail on the master hob and giving clean, 
sharp fidelity to the resulting cavity 

(6) A homogeneous uniformity is pres- 
ent in the alloy casting after hardening, 
and there is no soft core as with steel. 

(7) The hardening characteristics of the 
alloy are a distinct advantage to the plas- 
tics molder since his normal molding tem- 
peratures tend to approach the hardening 
range of the alloy (650° F.). Consequently 
beryllium copper cavities and cores for 
plastic molds remain stable 


steel. 


beryl- 


during the 
molding cycle, and longevity is assured. 

While no claims are being made that 
beryllium copper is a panacea for all plas- 
tics molding ills and problems, the plastics 
industry has found the many attributes 
of the alloy to be of great advantage in 
many critical molding programs. 
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U. S. Rubber (Royalite Sales), Monsanto, and Goodrich Chemical Exhibits at the National Plastics Exposition 


Fifth National Plastics Exposition Huge Success 


nal Plastics Exposition, 
Che Society ot the Plas- 





I 


Hk t 
| 


SpOnsores 


ics Industry. Inc.. was held March 11-14 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa 
One of the most highly successful i 


the series. the exposition had as its slogan, 


Plastics Personity Progress.” The con- 
tinuing growth of the industry was re 
flected by the fact that the show included 
the exhibits of at least 16 firms making 


plastics ex- 
members 


heir rst appearance at any 
\lthough restricted to 


positior 


of the industry, total registration was 
17,922 persons. against 12.800 at the last 
show in 195\ 


manufacturers and = suppliers, 


Materials 


machinery and equipme manufacturers, 
molders. fabricators, and other branches 
of the industry were represented among 
the 137 exhibitors \ tal ot 193 booths 
comprised the exposition, covering more 
han 43,700 square feet of floor space 


The international 


flavor of the expositiol 


was shown by the attendance ot /5 per- 
>? < o 
sons, representing <9 toreign countries. 


at the International Guests Reception Cen- 


Materials Suppliers 


lie 1 al ( \ al al ( 4 - 
s]) ive j a | 
1 ts Me 
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made 
fibers 


product- 
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he Catalin Corp. of .America 
applications of its resins 
Ty; | hu 


nder the 





Int 





aers \ 


\cetate.” Celanese Cor] 





‘ \meri 1s i\ new acetate prod- 
ucts cut v ( screens, advertising 
transpare s. and toys. The properties 
: ippli ons s Araldite ethoxvline 
- . - 
resin-tvpe coauneg casting and adhesive 


compounds were shown by Ciba Co., Inc 
lo Molding | 


drv process mold 





ntorced Piastics 


Dow Chemical ( had on view. the 


d to saran and 
applications for 


id Lucite 





shown by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., which also gave a series of illus- 
trated talks on histories of product 
applications In displaying its phenolic ma- 
terials, Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
emphasized a new compound sufficiently 
conductive to be electroplated by conven- 


Case 


tional techniques. Colorants for plastics 
were shown by Ferro Corp. 
A group of four Exon vinyl resins 


in commercial production, as well as four 
resins in pilot-plant production, was fea- 
tured by Firestone Plastics Co. Pre-Imp 
and Dryply glass-polyester molding com- 
pounds and typical products were exhibited 
by Flexfirm Products. Besides applica- 
tions for its fast-cure phenolic and_ its 
rubber-phenolic molding materials, General 
Klectric Co. exhibited a new rubber- 
phenolic varnish for lamination and 
new des.gns in its Textolite Monotop plas- 
tic surfacing. Thermoplastic molding com 
pounds, Drycol colorants, and Ger-Bond 


adhesives were shown by Gering Products, 


use 


inc, 

While revealing applications of its Geon 
vinyl materials. B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. demonstrated the dip coating of nuts 
with a plastisol formulation. 
lire & Rubber Co. exhibited applications 
ot Phovie vinyl copolymer in a wide 
ot products. Hardesty Chemical Co., Inc., 
displayed Harflex vinyl plasticizers. The 
Hercules Powder Co. exhibit featured the 


Herco- 


Samples ot absor- 


Goodyear 


range 


mmpany s plastics services and the 
Hex vinyl plast.cizcrs 
ent papers for use in 
shown by Hurlbut Paper Co 
its Kel-F 
by M. W. Kelloge Co.; 





Nates Were 
Product ap 


plications for 





played 





al uses for polystyrene were shown by 
Koppers Co.. Inc. Both standard and 
special-purpose phenolic compounds wert 


California 
“Spectrum Mobile” 


y Loven Chemical of 
\While featuring a 








ointing up its color service by showing 
48 products in different colors, Monsant 
emical Co.s exhibit announced three 

“y+ ese)] Ts tr e M 
ew materials: Lustrex LH, a medium 


} 


t PO00U 


with gloss; Resinox 
all-purpose phenolic with im- 
features; and Lustrex X- 
700 resins, a new water 
modified styrene polymers. National Lead 
Co. displayed its Dutch Boy vinyl stabil- 
izers and Bentone additives While featur- 
a Vibrin plastic-glass fiber body for 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
United States Rubber Co.. also announced 
the development of Kralastic J, a styrene 
polymer which retains its toughness and 
high impact strength at —60° F., and of 
extrusion process for making 
vinyl film in thicknesses of 
less 





Ipe styrenk 
(;P-1000, 


roved 





moiding 


series of soluble, 


sports cars, 





blow 
transparent 
.001-inch or 
The Owens-Corning 
exhibit of typical 


Fiberglas Corp. 
applications included 
sound-color — film, 
depicting the man- 
and its use in 
& Chemical Co. 


story of the 


showings of a new 
The Magic Marble,” 
ufacture of Fuiberglas 
plastics. Pittsburg Coke 
[ “coal-to-plastics” 





featured the 


- 


* * 





plasticizers 
The moldings of its alkyed resins and typi 
ca! applications were demonstrated by Plas- 


manufacture and use of its 


kon Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Properties and uses of its plasticizers 
Reichhold Chemicals, 


were featured by 
Inc. Rohm & Haas Co. presented typi- 
cal applications of its acrylic plastics 


Resins for compounding, casting, coating, 
and cementing were shown by Synvar 
Corp. The Tennessee Eastman Co. ex 
hibit included a production-scale extrusior 
of Tenite piping. Wood flour filler mate 
rials were displayed by Wilner Wood 
Products Co. 


Machinery Manufacturers 


New machinery for the plastics i 
dustry was shown by four companies 
Improved Paper Machinery Corp. demot 
strated a new Model HA4-175 four-ounc: 
injection machine and announced new de 


signs in its larger machines as well as 
a new Model #3 temperature regulator 
for injection molds. Jackson & Church 


16-ounce 
as addi 
72-, and 


Co. announced new six- and 
preplasticizing injection machines 
t.ons to the previous line of 48-, 
200-ounce machines. \ new 34-ounce 
Model #70 horizontal injection molding 
machine was shown in_ operation by 
Moslo Machinery Co. as an addition to 
the Minijector line. John Waldron Corp 
demonstrated its new plastic embosser and 
announced a new Ecco roll coater. 
Other machinery and equipment exhibits 
follows: American Wheelabrator 
& Equ.pment Corp.. Tumblast cleaner for 
plastic parts; Art Roll Leaf Stamping 
Co., stamping, printing, and silk screen- 
ing machines; Baldwin - Lima - Hamilton 
Corp., demonstration of Baldwin-Defianc: 
preform.ng Contorming Matrix 


were as 


presses ; 


Corp., spraying masks and fixtures; Dilts 
Machine Works, winders, coaters, and 
embossers; Distillation Products  Indus- 


tries, vacuum metallizing equipment; Fel- 
Gear Shaper Co., demonstration of 
injection molding machine; Foremost Ma- 
chine Builders, Inc., scrap cutter; Harco 
Industries, Inc., manual laminating press; 
Honan-Crane Corp., oil purifiers; Hydrau 
li Mig. Co., preplasticizing injec- 


1OWS 


lic Press 
tion machines; Industrial Mfg. Corp., mold 
heating systems; Industrial Ovens, Inc.. 


web coating and handling equipment; 
Instron Engineering Corp., testing ma- 


chines; W. T. LaRose & Associates, Inc., 
dielectric preheaters; Lester-Phoenix, Inc., 
demonstration of injection machine; and 
Lewis Welding & Engineering Corp. 
Model 4 injection machine. 
Mayflower Electronic 
dielectric sealers; Modern 
chinery Corp., extruders and heat con- 
trollers; J. M. Nash Co., deflashing 
lathes; National Research Corp., vacuum 
metallizing equipment; National Rubber 
Machinery Corp., extruders and acces- 
New Hermes Engraving Machin 
Corp., engravers; Radio Receptor Co., Inc.. 
dielectric sealers and preheaters: 


Devices, Inc.. 
Plastic Ma 


sories: 


Reed- 
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Prentice Corp., injection machines; Reeves 
Pulley Co., Inc., drives and speed controls 
Roehlen Engraving Works, Inc., emboss- 
i rolls; Sill Industries, heaters and 
forming machines; Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., dielectric seamers; F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co., molding machines, compound- 
ing extruders. and vacuum metallizing 
equipment; Taco West Corp., instruments ; 
Watson-Stillman Co., injection machines ; 
Welding Engineers, Inc., compounding ex- 
truders; and Edwin Wiegand Co., elec- 
tric heating elements. 





Molders and Fabricators 


Injection molders exhibiting at — the 
show included Amos Molded Plastics; 
Chicago Molded Products Corp.; Consol- 


idated Molded Products Co.; Eldon Mfg. 
Co.; Erie Resistor Corp.; General Ameri- 
can Transportation Co.; A. L. Hyde: 
Mack Molding Co., Inc.; Nylon Molded 
Products Corp.: Plastimold Corp.; Water- 
town Mfg. Co.. Ine.; and Westchester 
Plastics, Inc. Film and sheeting fabrica- 


tors were represented by Bolta Co.; Res- 
pro, Inc.; Ross & Roberts Sales Co.: 
and Shawray Plastics Corp. Plastics fab- 
ricators and tormers at the show” in- 
cluded Amplex Mtg. Co.; CrystalX Corp. ; 
Steiner Plastics Mig. Co.; Royalite sales 
division, U. S. Rubber; and Van Dorn 
lron Works 

extruders exhibiting 
Plastics Co.. Inec.: 


Anchor 
Surpren- 


included 
Plax Corp.: 


and World Plastex. Lamin- 
were shown by Farley & 
Co.; Parkwood Laminates, 
Inc.: Russell Reinforced Plastics Corp.; 
St. Regis Sales Corp.; and Westinghouse 
Electric Co. Low-pressure moldings were 
displayed by Apex Electrical Mfg. Co.; 
Bassons Industries Corp.; Camfield Mfg. 
Co.; Dynakon Corp.; and  Polyplastex 
United, Inc. 


ant Mig. Co.; 
ated products 
Loetscher Mfg. 


Other exhibits of molding and_fabri- 
cating were: Coating Products, metal- 
lized plastics; Cordo Chemical Corp.. 
vinyl coated glass fabrics: G. Felsenthal 
& Sons, Inc., molded instruments; Fiber 
ite Corp. thermoset moldings; Garlock 
Packing Co., plastic packings; Hy-Sil 


plastics; Interchemicai 


Mig. Co., plated 
Lumite Division, 


Corp.. coated fabrics: 
Chicopee Mills, Inc., woven saran fabrics: 
Marblette Corp... cast phenolics; Molded 
Products Corp., custom molding; and 
Northern Industrial Chemical Co., 
eral molding. 


Other Exhibits 


gen- 


Exhibits of accessory services included 
those of Avery Adhesive Label Corp.. 
labels and label dispensers; B. Blacher. 
custom slitting and sheeting; Manco Prod- 
ucts Corp., beryllium copper cavities; J. F. 
Motson Co., custom printing on plastics: 
Omni Products Corp., export distributio: 
services; and South Florida Test Service. 
exposure tests. 





D-20 on Plastics Holds Spring Meeting 


THE spring meeting of Committee D-20 

on Plastics, American Society — for 
Testing Materials. and its subcommittees 
was held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 25-27. Chair- 
man Gordon M. Kline, National Bureau 
of Standards, presided over the meeting, 
and Bruce L. Lewis, Tinius Olsen Testing 
Machine Co., was secretary. 


Advisory Committee Meeting 


Phe D-20 advisory committee met the 
evening or February 26. E. B. Cooper, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ince., 

10 reported on the activities of the Inter- 
ational Standards Organization Commit- 
tee TC/61 on plastics, said that the com- 
uttee has decided to hold a_ meeting 
rectly after the Third International Con- 
Plastics. which will be held in 
Turin, Italy, in October. 
It was reported that the 





gress On 


plastics sym- 


posium to be given at the ASTM annual 
meeting in June in New York, N. Y.. 
will comprise 7-8 papers. P. J. Smith, 


ot the Society staff. reported that a new 
compilation on plastics methods, to be 
published before the annual meeting will 
he available at that time. The fall meet- 
ing of D-20 is scheduled for Boston, 
Mass., during the last week of October. 


Committee D-20 Meeting 


RK. K. Witt. Johns Hopkins University, 
presided over the D-20 meeting on Febru- 
iry 27. It was decided to send the follow- 


ing methods to a letter ballot of commit- 
tee members to advance them to. stan- 


dards: [D790-49T (flexural properties) ; 
D864-45T (coefficient of thermal expan- 
sion); D1003-49T (haze and luminous 


transmittance) ; and D697-42T (water va- 
por permeability of sheets). The following 
methods were reaffirmed as standard meth- 
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ods: D732-46 (shear strength) ; Do73-44 
resistance) ; D568-43 (flammability 


(mar ne : 
of thin films) ; D635-44 (flammability of 
thicker sheets); D6%6-44 (coefficient 01 


D494-46 (ace- 


linear thermal expansion) ; 
plastics ) ; 


tone extraction of phenolic 
1675-45 = (descriptive iomenclature — for 
plastic pafts). 

The “melt indexer” method for poly 
thylene is being sent to a simultaneous 
tter hallot of D-20 and Subcommittee 3. 
he proposed method for volatile loss 
irom plastics has passed the letter ballot 
Standards Con 





\ 
— 
i 


and is being sent to the 





mittee. The method concerning an appa- 
ratus for determining volatility ot plastics 
has been sent to "E xecutive Committe 


on Laboratory ti aac It has been 
decided to revise the following 
D700-49T (phenolic molding con 
pounds) ; D787-46T (ethyl cellulose mold 
ing compounds); and [708-50 (dioctvl 
phthalate plasticizers ). It was decided to 
send the new method on cellulose acetate 
for primary insulation, and D883-51T (de 
finitions of plastics terms) to 
of D-20 

At the end of the election of 
new officers took place 1 inder the directior 
of Nominating ( ‘ommittee Chairman M. E 
Marks, Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 
The tollowing unanimously 
elected to two-year terms: chairman, Pro- 
fessor Witt; first vice chairman, W. A 
Zinzow. Bakelite Co.; second vice chair- 
man, F. W. Reinhart. NBS: membership 
secretary, Mr. Lewis: and secretary, Ger- 
ald Armstrong, Tennessee Eastman Corp 


specifica- 


tions: 





meeting 


officer Ss were 


Subcommittee Meetings 


Subcommittee 1—Strength Properties 
of Plastics. Mr. Marks, chairman. C. H 
\dams, Monsanto Chemical Co., reported 
that a round-robin is under way to test 


rods and tubes. The 
films has been 
considerable revision of 
expected. M. Wirick, 


reported that many 


method on 
study on 


a new 
round-robin 
completed, and 
Method D882. is 
Hercules Powder Co., 
companies are cooperating in the ski-ball 
impact test, and the work will be finished 
soon. .\lex Yordiadis, Sonntag Scientific 
Corp., reported considerable progress on 
developing a round-robin study of dynamic 
properties. 

Subcommittee 2—Hardness of Plas- 
tics. L. W. A. Meyer, Tennessee East- 
man, chairman. Results obtained in the 
recent round-robin on abrader 
were discussed. It was shown that while 
not so accurate as could be desired, the 
method is usetul for determining 
characteristics. Work is proceeding on 
the investigation of mechanical i 
methods. 

Subcommittee 3—Thermal Properties 
of Plastics. Mr. Cooper, chairman. 


the Taber 


abrasiou 


abrasion 


It was reported that 14 flammability 
testers have been constructed in accord- 
ance with SPI specifications. .\ method 


has been written and will soon he Feady 
tor letter ballot. The heat distorti test 
is being revised to give proper rete 


for polystyrene by inclusion ot a special 
conditioning procedure to relieve 


being made to de 


stresses. 
Tests are also ‘termine 
the effect of 
-haracteristics. 

There do not appear to be any adequate 
methods fér determining the maximum us¢ 
temperatures of plastics, and the subcom- 
mittee decided to work on this problem. 
Phe round-robin brittle tem- 


test. gave results 


sample size on heat distortion 


study on the 
that were not 


perature 
too reproducible, and it was decided to 
run a new round of tests iccordance 


vith the wishes of D-11 on rubber, tt 






was decided to state in the method tha 
hinge breaks are failures 
Subcommittee 4—Optical Properties 


of Plastics. H. K. Hammond, NBS, 








chairman. The problems 1 vol ved in de- 
termining color differences vet plas- 
tics are to be investigated. a1 a it is hoped 
hat an instrument can be developed ti 
lo this operation without the use of sta 


lard colors. In discussing the abr 





resistance of optical pl 





t was brought out that 
to determine 


\. Gardner 





es, reported 








the progress ot or determin- 

eg gloss. 1523 is now used for measuring 

gloss n Idle ange oO values, and 

methods for determining gloss in the higl 
and low ranges are ng investigated 

Subcommittee 5—Permanence. W. C. 

Goggin, Dow Chemical — chairman 
Rk. C. Boyd, Bakelite, re port that t 


tat Ie 


ctivated charcoal method 








volatility. loss of visvl chloride plastics 
vas passed a_ letter ballot D-20 a 


vill be sent to the St 
Phe compartme 


sent to the Executive 





nted oven 
Committee on Lab 





ratory Equipment. J. J. Lamb, NBS 
reported that the new method tor determ 
the effect oO chemicals ¢ vinvl 
jastics is being written and will soot 
be sent to a letter ballot of [D-20 ( 
subcommittee has author! zed a new check 
on outdoor eathering and will cooperate 
with the SP L and the , government in setting 
up test programs for weathering plastics 
mm the field 
Subcommittee 6—Specifications. L. 
Gilman, Picatinny Arsenal, chairman. 
It was decided to revise various specifica- 
tions, as listed in the preceding report 
of the Committee D-20 meeting 
Subcommittee 7—Analyltical. D. E 


Northrup, Tennessee Eastman, chair- 
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plasticizers 


method, and 


analysis of 
tentative 


man. 10/4 on 
will be kept as a 


furthe work is continuing on various 
phases of this subject. A round-robin 
study is under way on the testing ol 


vinyl n iolding powder 
Subcommittee 8—Research. C. R. 


Stock, American Cyanamid Co., chair- 
man. Two papers were presented: “Some 
Observations on Crazing of Acrylic Plas- 


tics,’ W. C. Wolock, NBS; and “Use ot 








Statistics in Chemical Experimentation.” 
R. Perkins and W. L. Gore, du Pont. 

Ml W oloc < ted that fractures alwavs 
occur in the directio ot n ed ten- 
Sil¢ strength d that cra can Te 
caused DN Clisile¢ strength or sol 
vent ction Crazing occurs at 90 ot 
t otal strength 1 the case of tensile 

I , and at 30! of the total stress 

1 the case of solvent action. | method 

or producing biaxial stresses wi ther- 





moplastics was shown, and it was claimed 


tha Oo crazing occurred with = solvent 
treatment when high biaxial stresses were 
present. 

Mr. Gore’s paper discussed the use of 
statistics by plastics technicians. One of 


statistics is 
and the use 


the most important uses of 
in the design of experiments, 
of Latin squares for such was described. 
Subcommittee 10—Definitions. C. H. 
Alexander, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., chairman. Several terms relating to 
plastics were discussed. Definitions of 
tensile terms have been sent to the appro- 
priate E-1 subcommittee and are expected 
to replace the present E636. It was re- 
ported that Professor Witt has developed 
a six-digit number system for distinguish- 
ing type of plastics test, type of condition- 
ng, and direction of testing. 
Subcommittee 14—Conditioning. A. C. 
Webber, du Pont, chairman. Work is 
being done with the government to 
set up standard conditioning temperatures. 
A new section has been set up tor investi- 
gating and maintaining relative humidity. 


Test Boson are to be set up for the 
specification of equipment to obtain and 
maintain various temperatures. 





New Monsanto Plant 


to completion of a new plant at Santa 

lara, Calif., to manufacture butylated 
melamine and urea resins was announced 
by Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., through Edward Schuler, general 
sales manager of the western division. 


To be marketed under the trade name 
Resimene, the resins are used by the 
paint industry in the manufacture of fast 


drying, durable coatings for app! lances 
and furniture. The new plant, the first 
of its type on the West Coast. will be a 
regional source of supply for these resins, 


previously shipped from  Monsanto’s 
Springfield, Mass., plant. 

Monsanto also announced a 33% ex- 
pansion of the research facilities at the 


headquarters at Spring- 
field, Mass. According to F. A. Abbiati, 
division general manager, 30 additional 
technically trained persons have been em- 
ployed to provide the manpower required 
by the intensified research activities. A 
substantial part of the new facilities will 
be devoted to the company’s new color 
research program. The expansion also 
provides for a surface coatings application 
laboratory, a physics laboratory, and a 
library of nearly 10,000 volumes and doc- 
uments. Space in the expanded laboratory 
is set for the division’s patent office. 


plastics division's 
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SPI Holds Annual Conference at Philadelphia 


HE 1952 annual conference of 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 
was held March 12-14 at Convention Hall, 


Philadelphia, Pa. The conference was 
held in cooperation with the Wharton 
School of Finance & Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and during the fitth 
National Plastics Exposition. A total ot 
495 members and guests registered at the 
conference, which consisted of mornin 

ind luncheon sessions and a reception on 
the evening of March 11 at the head- 
quarters hotel, the Bellevue-Strattord. 


Wednesday, March 12 
The formal session consisted of talks by 
three members of the Wharton School fac- 
ulty: “Modern Management Techniques,’ 
Robert P. Brecht, professor of industry; 
“Marketing’s Contribution to the Value 
of a Product,” Reavis Cox, professor of 
marketing; and “What Will Follow the 
Mobilization Build-Up?”, Charles R. Whit- 
tlesey, professor of finance and economics. 
Dr. Whittlesey predicted that the mobili- 
zation peak, when it comes, will be more 
of a hump than a pinnacle. The point 
of maximum build-up will be reached at 
different times for different industries, 
and this will help ease the transition to 
a lower level of military spending. More- 
over a lengthening out of the build-up 
period will also have the effect of reduc- 
ing inflationary pressure now and_ the 
threat of a slump afterward. 
A feature of the morning 
an OPS clinic where up-to-date informa- 
tion was provided on the rules and regu- 
lations issued by OPS. The SPI engi- 
neering and technical policy committee 
held a luncheon session at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, and discussed Rae S59 being 
made on the revision of the “SPI Hand- 
book.” A special meeting of the Society’s 
membership committee was also held at 
the Belleville-Statford during the early 
afternoon. 


Thursday, March 13 


Four talks 


session was 


were presented during the 
formal session, as follows: “Industrial Re- 
lations in a Defense Economy,” George 
W. Taylor, professor of industry, Wharton 
School; ‘Personnel Development,’ John 
R. Abersold, professor of industry, Whar- 
ton School; “What Makes a Star Sales- 
man Tick?”, William Crean, Lacy Sales 
Institute; and “The Use of Airless Blast 
Equipment for Deflashing Thermosetting 
Plastics,” LeRoy J. Wieschhaus, American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp. 

Mr. Wieschhaus described his company’s 
Tumblast, a centrifugal blasting machine 
of extreme flexibility for the deflashing 
of thermoset parts. The unit uses relative- 
ly soft, non-abrading pellets and consists 
of three principal components: (1) a 
rapidly rotating bladed wheel for hurling 
the pellets; (2) a work conveyor for 


efficiently moving the parts through the 
blast area; and (3) a pellet recycling 
system. 

The SPI injection and compression 


molders divisions held a joint luncheon 
meeting. Subjects discussed at this meet- 
ing included tic results of a survey of 
the financial operations of a number of 
representative molding companies ; a dis- 
cussion by SPI accounting committee 
members on whether tools are an operat- 
ing expense or a capital investment for 
tax purposes; a forum on the certification 


regulation of electronic pre-heaters issucd 
by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion; an open discussion of traffic rate and 
classification problems ; and general divi- 
sion business affairs. 





Friday, March 14 


talks were the regular 
session, as “Styrene 
Industry,” 


“High | 


given at 
follows: 
Tools fc ir 


Four 
morning 


Compounds as New 


Frazier Groff, Bakelite Co.; 
Vacuum Metallization of Plastics,” Alvin | 
H. Hartman, Distillation Products Indus- | 


“Techniques Used in the Fabrica- | 
Polytetrafluoroethylene 
Hawkins, E. I. du 
Co, Inc and 
Horizons in Rigid Thermoplastics.” D. 
Lorin Schoene, Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion, United States Rubber Co. 

Mr. Groff’s talk dealt with four new or 
relatively recent developments in modified | 
styrenes for applications where the me- 
chanical or chemical properties of regular 
injection molded styrenes proved unsatis- 
factory. These developments are (1) a 
copolymer of styrene and acrylonitrile with } 
superior chemical resistance, outdoor | 
weather, and mechanical properties; (2) | 
a styrene of controlled polymer distribu- | 
tion that gives monofilaments having good 
dimensional stability at elevated tempera- | 
tures; (3) rubber plasticized polystyrenes 
of high impact strength and greater duc- | 
tility without serious drop in heat distor- | 
tion point; and (4) modified styrene | 
which can be injection molded by special 
techniques to give phonograph records | 
comparable to vinyls in fidelity and wear 
properties. 

Mr. Hartman gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of the high vacuum metallization 
technique for plastics, including pretreat- | 
ment of the parts, characteristics of under- 
coatings, the evaporation and condensation 
process in metallization, and use of top-coat- 
ings. Typical examples discussed included 
single-side and all-over metallized molded | 
parts, and metallized non-rigid films and | 
sheeting made of acetate, polystyrene, and 
vinyl. 

Mr. Schoene predicted that future de- 
velopments in rigid thermoplastics will 
include a much wider use of resin-rubber 
blends. Modifying a styrene-acrylonitrile 
resin with a butadiene-acrylonitrile rubber 
gives a marked increase in toughness with 
very little sacrifice in hardness and _ heat 
distortion of the resin. These improved 
properties are shown by the Kralastics, a 
series of molding and extrusion compounds 
made by varying the monomer ratios and 
blending proportions of the rubber and | 
resin. While a full range of colors can be 
obtained in the finished biends, they are 
opaque and cannot be used where trans- | 
parency or translucency is required. A | 
new development in the series is Kra- | 
lastic J, a high impact blend which re- | 
tains its toughness with virtually no loss 
down to —40° F., and with only a moder- 
ate decrease down to —60° F. 

The SPI melamine tableware committee 
held a luncheon-meeting to discuss plans | 
for an educational project to acquaint | 
users with appropriate detergents and | 
their use on the plastic tableware. A 
luncheon-meeting was also held by the 
Society’s polystyrene wall tile committee | 
to review the recently issued standard in 
the light of continuing statistical data which | 
are being accumulated by the committee. } 
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Acetate Sheet Expansion 


EW sources of raw materials and ex- 

panded processing facilities made pos- 
sible a 100% increase in the production 
of extruded cellulose acetate sheeting dur- 
ing the past year by Celanese Corp. of 
\merica, New York, N. Y., according to 
Edward W. Ward, general sales manager 
of the plastics division. Despite the cur- 
rent slowdown in the plastics industry as 
a whole, the company’s sales of extruded 
sheeting are keeping pace with its ex- 
panded production, Mr. Ward said. The 
sales volume can be attributed to both 
government defense orders and the grow- 
ing preference for acetate in many end- 
products formerly dominated by cellulose 
nitrate. 

Recent engineering developments — by 
plastics machinery manufacturers presage 
even greater increases in the use of ace- 
tate sheeting for low-cost, volume 
duced items such as transparent drug con- 
tainers, spare parts boxes, and food trays. 
Recently introduced vacuum forming 
machines, utilizing a revolutionary method 
of drawing, are capable of forming cycles 
comparable to those of injection molding 
in speed, Mr. Ward declared. 

Production of Celanese acetate molding 
compounds, drastically curtailed in tl 





pro- 


he 
Spring of 1951 by the shortage of cellu- 
lose, has now been expanded to a point 
approaching output late in 1950, Mr. 
Ward also announced. This expansion was 
made possible by new sources of raw ma- 
terials, especially the British Columbia 
plant operated by Celanese’s Canadian 
afhliate tor producing high alpha-cellulose. 
Expanded molding facilities at the Cela- 
nese plant in Belvidere, N. J., also con- 


tributed to the production increase. 





New Vinyl Foaming Method 


NEW and_ economical method of 
foaming vinyl plastisol resins has been 
developed by Elastomer Chemical Corp., 
Nutley, N. J., in conjunction with work 
by Bakelite Co. The process produces a 
foam by expanding a special compound, 
based on Bakelite Vinylite plastisol resins, 
that cures at low temperatures and re- 
quires inexpensive equipment. Advantages 
of the foamed material include flame 
resistance, flexibility, light weight, and 
resistance to aging, moisture, abrasion, 
tearing, alkalies, acids, and most chemi- 
cals. Because of its inherent properties, 
the foam does not oxidize, dry out, or 
harden; has high resilience and _ elasti- 
city; is practically odorless; and can be 
made in any color, it is also claimed. 
This foam can be laminated directly to 
textiles and films, and laminates on Vinyl- 
ite plastic film can be heat sealed or em- 
bossed either electronically or by heated 
rollers. The foaming process consists of 
three simple stages easy to control. Both 
the special foaming compound and the 
expanded material are stable. By changing 
the formulation or foaming process the 
density of the foam can be varied from 
12-18 pounds per cubic foot, and the ex- 
pansion from 400-800%. Similarly, almost 
any degree of hardness or softness can be 
obtained. 
The three stages of the process are: 
(1) expanding the formulation with a gas 
i a pressure vessel; (2) discharging the 


expanded material into an open mold; 
and (3) curing the filled mold in an 
ordinary oven. The Elastomer formula- 


tion is poured into a pressure cylinder, 


April, 1952 


and gas under a pressure of about 400 
pounds is introduced to expand the com- 


pound. After being sealed off at this 
pressure the cylinder is vigorously agi- 
tated until the gas is partially absorbed 


material, 
whipped 


into the plastisol. The expanded 


having a consistency of thick 


cream, is then poured into the light- 
weight mold and cured at temperatures 
of 225-275° F. The expanded material 


CALENDAR 


Apr. 16. Washington Rubber Group. Pep- 
co Auditorium, Washington, 
D. C. 
New York Section SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Rhode Island Rubber 
Metacomet Golf Club, 
Providence, R. I. 
Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers, Gen- 
eral Symposium. Belmont Plaza 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc., Detroit Leland Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A. C. S. Cincinnati, O. 
Miami Valley Section, SPE. 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
The American Institute of Chem- 
8. ists. Twenty-Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing. Hotel Commodore, New York, 
N.. ¥. 
Northern 
Group. 
Connecticut Rubber Group. 
Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Buffalo Rubber Group; 
Rubber Section. C.I.C. Interna- 
tional Meeting. Hotel General 
Brock, Niagara Falls, Ont., Cana- 
da. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
June 2- The Chemical Institute of Cana- 
4. da. Thirty-Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence and Exhibition. Mt. Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 
June 9- International Organization for 
21. Standardization. Triennial Meet- 
ing. Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Club. 
East 


Apr. 17, 


Apr. 22. 


Apr. 25. 


May 8. California Rubber 


May 4%. 


May 14. 


May 16. Ontario 


May 21. 


June 12. New York Rubber Group. An- 
nual Outing. 

June 20. Akron Rubber Group. 
Boston Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. Andover Country Club, 
Andover, Mass. 

June 23... American Society -for Testing 


27. Materials. Annual Meeting. Stat- 
ler and New Yorker Hotels, New 


York, N. Y. 

June 26. Rhode Island Rubber Club. Sum- 
mer Outing. Metacomet Golf 
Club, East Providence, R. I. 

June 27. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 


Inc. Golf Outing. 

Washington Rubber Group. Golf 
Tournament. Annapolis Roads 
Club, Annapolis, Md. 


retains its expansion in open air for as 
minutes before curing. <A 
that tearing and abra- 


m all outer surfaces of the 


long as 90 
tough skin resists 
forms 


foam as it cures. 


sion 





SPE Sections Meet 


ESPITE inclement weather 60 mem 
D bers and guests of the New York Sec 
tion, Society of Plastics Engineers, at- 
March 19 dinner-meeting at the 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y. Featured 

yvhich 


speakers at the technical 





tended the 


session 


. 





MISINess were 


followed a_ brief meeting, 
Harry H. Rains, Hofstra College and la 
I consultant, 1 


hor relations who discussed 


“Wage Stabilization Regulations Their 
Effect on Small Business.” and William 
Nussbaum, SPI accounting consultant, 
who spoke on “Cost Control in the -las- 


tics Industry.” 

Professor Rains discussed wage stabili- 
zation regulations, emphasizing that they 
provide for flexibility when properly ad- 
ministered. Penalties for violations of the 
regulations are severe despite the fact that 
most violations are unintentional and based 
on ignorance. Most violators, however, 
can correct their mistakes by consulting 
experts in the field. The great need is for 
industry to administer properly the regula- 
tions itself and avoid unnecessary difficul- 
ties, the speaker declared. 

Mr. Nussbaum’s talk with the 
problems common to and ac- 
countants in the plastics industry, and he 
described how the service of both 
groups is necessary for setting up proper 
cost control systems. Closer cooperation be- 
tween engineers and accountants is needed 
to set up uniform accounting practices and 
thereby achieve standardization in the in- 
dustry. 

Table favors were distributed through 
the courtesy of H. G. Jacobs Mfg. Co. and 
Rotuba Extruders, Inc., and the meeting 
closed with a drawing for door prizes con- 
tributed by Dusal Tool & Mold Co. and 
Norden Plastics Corp 


dealt 


engineers 


Du Pont Research Is Topic 


Fifty members and guests attended a 
joint dinner-meeting of the Chicago Sec- 


tion, SPE, and Midwest Chapter, SPI, 
on March 12 at the Builder’s Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Martin L. Shaw, E. I. .du Pont 


de Nemours & Co., Inc., gave a talk on 
research at du Pont in conjunction with 
a showing of the company’s color film, 
“The Story of Research.” Current officers 
of the Chicago Section, elected by letter 
ballot, were announced as follows: presi- 
dent, Maurice Meltzer, Service Plastics 
Co.; vice president, John T. Bent, Ten- 
Eastman Corp.; and_ secretary- 
Victor E. Sorrell, Bakelite Co. 


nessee 
treasurer, 
Visit Formica Plant 


dinner-meeting of the 


SPE, was held 


[The March 6 
Miami Valley Section, 
at the new Evendale, O., plant of the 
Formica Insulation Co. Approximately 97 
members and guests of the group attended 
the meeting, which consisted of a tour 
ot the plant and a talk by John Pitzer, 
the company’s chief specification engineer. 
Mr. Pitzer described the various laminat- 
ing and low-pressure molding techniques 
used by the firm and displayed samples 
of different products for the automotive 
and home furnishings industries. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Rubber Division, A. C. S., Cincinnati Spring Meeting 


T HE spring meeting 
Rubber Chemistr 


\oril ay 
rn Ohio Rubber Group acting as hos 
\\ Ido | Semo }} ia (5 wodrich Xe- 


search Center, chairman f the Division, 
1 


a 
I 
] 
\ luncheon-meeting of the Division's 25- 
Year Club will take place We 
von, April 30. Chairman for this meet- 
ng will be A. C. Eide, American Zinc 
sales Co. The Division banquet will be 
eld the evening of Mav 1 
The local committee in charge o 
rangements 1s composed of Stewart 
ams, Dayton Chemical Products Labor- 
itory, chairman; Don N. Bertke. Texo 
rp... treasure! with Jack E. F Idn al 
land Mfg. Division, General Motors 


Corp.; and Louis J 


es lay 





' 








Keyes, Dayton Rub- 





ver Co., as members of the steer co 

ittee, C. L. Zimmerman, C. L. uner- 
nan ( printing and publicity: Samuel J 
Miller, Dubois Co.. meeting rooms an 


jwipment; Bol Amsco Solvents 








\ Chemicals. Inc t and enterta 
ent; and R. J Inland, registra 
on, are subcommittee chairma charge 
t the indicated activities 

The technical session whic egins 

e afternoon of April 30 include papers 
the new du Pont synthetic elastomer 

Hypalon” and on oxygen 1 ozone aging 

nd measurement and on the new Alfi 

olymers. Abstracts of the 24 papers t 

’ res ted toget Wit n t - 

eir afttiliations follo 


Abstracts of Papers 


\FTERNOON \PI 


\\ EDNESDA 


-:00 p.m.—1l. Introductory Remarks. 


iido j Se! 


2:10 p.m.—2. Chlorosulfonated Poly- 

thene. I. 

Brooks, 1). FE. Strain, A 
Pont ie Nen urs & ( 


A New Elastomer. R. E. 
McAlevy, E. I 
Tri Wil 





e( al 

Mat 

STICS 

ron ts 
zone, OXVgel! heat. and the Weat 


Therefore cI 








+ thy 


xpected to 


ot an elastomer 
depends on. the 
molecular weight of the parent polythene 
and on the chlorine and sulfur contents 
When chlorine. but no st 

luced into the polymer, it re 
Chlorinated polythene c 





Is intro- 


uns a ther- 





moplastic ntain- 


le is a soft material of 





ing 30-35% chlor 
low strength: while chlorinated polythen: 
ontaini 2g 60-65% chlorine is toug] 
stiff. ( 
74, lf ‘ j 
i.f yo SUilur and 


‘ "ee m P e 
est Dalance of properties tor a general- 





and 
] 
1 





hlorosulfonated polythene with 1.3- 


26-29% chlorine gives the 





purpose elastomer. Physical properties of 
typical cured compositions are discussed 
in relation to particular fields of applica- 
tion. The combination of high tensile 
strength a high modulus without the 
use of carbon black is unique in synthetic 








elastomers. 

2:35 p.m.—3. II. Metal Oxide Curing 
Systems. M. A. Smook, I. D. Roche, 
W. B. Clark, O. G. Youngquist, du Pont. 

Chlorosulfonated polythene is a = com- 
pletely saturated elastomer, depending pri- 
marily on reactive sulfonyl chloride groups 
for cure. Most practical curing systems 
tor this polymer arc based on a polybasic 
metal oxide which reacts to give a metal 
sulfonate cross-link. The first step in 
the curing mechanism appears to be the 
hydrolysis of the sulfonyl chloride group to 
the tree acid. Water and other hydroxyl- 
containing compounds accelerate the cur- 
ing reaction; while desiccants inhibit. it 
Since free hvdrochloric acid is evolved 
during the hydrolysis step. acid acceptors 
must be available to neutralize it. Excess 
metal oxide in the curing formula is an 
efficient acid acceptor. However, only 
oxides giving water-insoluble chlorides give 
vulcanizates insensitive to water. Organic 
acids and accelerators are necessary com- 
ponents of a complete curing system i 
addition to metal oxides Phe function ot 
the accelerator is not known, but it may 
give a secondary cure through incipient 
unsaturation developed during the vuleani- 
vation. 

The ozone resistance of chlorosulfonated 
olythene is independent of the compound- 
ng tormulation used. Abrasion resistance, 
Hex life, and high temperature tensile 





strengt however, are dependent on the 

sind al the amount of pigment used. 

In general, the clavs or carbonates are 
; 


best carbon blacks in im- 
perties. Laboratory abra- 
lu Pont abrader) equiva- 


ibtained 


equivalent 


proving 





s10n resi 








+ } + + Sy)or ly ] ] 

1 arbonate chiorosultonated polv- 
thene compounds \lthough the age re- 
sistance of most stocks without anti 

xidants is good, certain antioxidants, suc] 

lyr mies trit ] ] - ; ; 

s polymeric trimethyl dihydroquinoline 


greatly improve resistance to degradatio1 
gh temperatures 
3:10 pm—4. III. Organic Curing 
Agents. W. F. Busse and M. A. Smook, 
du Pont 

\Ithough chlorosulfonated polythene is 


mally cured through the formation of 








bridges betwee sulfonyl chloride 
groups on adjacent chains, the material 


may also be cured by other reactions and 
through other Potential cross- 
link reactions would include sulfona- 
and sulfonic ester formation § witl 
polyfunctional amines and alcohols. When 
the elastomer is compounded with = an 
aliphatic diamine like ethylene diamine. 
however, immediate reaction occurs on the 
mill, resulting in scorching. To determine 
the order of reactivity of a number of 
potential curing agents, their influence on 
the rate of gelation of chlorosulfonated 
polythene solutions in tetralin was studied 
over a range of temperatures. 

From the gel work it was possible t 
detect changes in viscosity indicative of 
cross-linking and from these changes to 


groups 
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select some eight to ten classes of 
compounds which showed curing activity. 
Representatives of these classes were thet 
screened by conventional milling and cur- 
ing techniques. Some of the best vulcani- 
zates were obtained from aromatic dia- 
mines such as benzidine, thiourea and its 
derivatives, aliphatic and cyclic dioximes, 
thiurams. and carbamates. If the hydro- 
chlorie acid evolved is not tied up in 
an insoluble compound, the cured samples 
will absorb water on soaking. In some 
cases the addition of carbon black im- 
proved the properties of the vulcanizates. 
and in all cases calcium carbonate im- 
proved the strength. Probably the car- 
bonate functions primarily as an acid 
acceptor rather than a reinforcing pig- 
ment. Chlorosulfonated polythene cured 
with these organic reagents tended to 
give higher elongations than cures with 
metal oxides and sometimes much higher 
tensile products which were equivalent 
to those of natural rubber. 


3:35 p.m.—S5. Permeability of Rubber 
to Organic Liquids. Wm. J. Mueller, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, O. 

Studies were made to determine the 
effect of three variables: namely, type of 
rubber, type of liquid. and temperature, 
on the permeability of synthetic rubbers 
o organic liquids. Tests were conducted 
at temperatures of 77, 130, and 180° F. 
The liquids used were diisobutvlene. SR-6, 
methyl alcohol, methyl ethyl ketone, car- 
hon tetrachloride, ethyl acetate, and ben- 
zene. The types of rubber were GR-S, 
‘Thiokol.” Paracril 18, 35, and neoprene 
Thus 35 rubber-liquid combinations were 
investigated at three temperatures each. 

Permeability was found to increase loga- 
arithmetically with temperature for each 
rubber-liquid combination. A qualitative 
relation was indicated between vapor pres- 
sure, permeability, and temperature, but re- 
sults were not conclusive. Benzene usually 
had the greatest permeability through any 
given rubber; while diisobutylene and 
methyl alcohol had the lowest. The re- 
maining liquids had an intermediate posi- 


In comparing the effect of the various 
rubbers, permeability through “Thiokol” 
was the lowest with all of the liquids. 
Polar liquids had the greatest permeability 
through the polar rubbers: while non- 
polar liquids had the greatest permeability 
through non-polar GR-'s. Weakly polar 
neoprene had an intermediate position with 
all the test liquids. 

Solubility. of the liquid in’ the rubber 
was independent of temperature for each 
rubber-liquid combination. However an em 
pirical relation between permeability and 
solubility. was determined. This relation 
was y = ax”, where y = specific perme- 
ability (oz.) (in.)/(24hr.) (sq. ft.), and x 

solubility of liquid in rubber (cc./gm.) 

The constant “a” is a function of tem- 
perature and was found to be 3.8, 7.5, and 
8.0 at 77, 130, and 180° F., respectively. 

4:00 p.m.—6. Relationship between the 
Modulus of Reinforced Rubber Com- 
nounds and the Physical Properties ot 
Various Carbon Blacks. M. L. Stude- 
baker, Phillips Chemical Co. Akron, O. 

The modulus of a rubber compound is 
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largely dependent upon the nature and 
he amount of pigment used. Carbon black 
is the most important pigment used by 
the > i industry. Hence a study of 
the effect of physical properties of a car- 
on black upon the modulus of a rubber 
compound is of considerable interest 

Some recent theories attribute the mod- 
ulus Increase to (1) carbon-to-rubber 
wonds, and (2) siathaehoroa dice bonds. 
The forces involved could be of a chemi- 
cal nature, or alternately they could in- 
volve forces of a van der Waals type 
In this work a purely colloidal approach 
as been taken. 

Forces of the first type were considered 
to involve the phenomena of wetting. 
Rubber Was considered to be a_hvydro- 
phobic pone hence, the hydrophobicity 
f the carbon black would determine the 
relative magnitude of these carbon-to- 
rubber forces. This hydrophobicity is al- 
most completely determined by the  ulti- 
mate analysis of the carbon black. Oil ab- 
sorption, on the other hand, is largely 
letermined by the carbon-to-carbon forces 
Hence a relationship has been sought 
tor and found among modulus, oil absorp- 
tion, and the ultimate analysis of carbon 
black. Data are presented to illustrate 
this relationship. 

Many variables affecting the results re- 
main to be evaluated but the results ob- 
tained so far give strong support to th 
Moidal approach. 
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):00 am.—7. Alkaryl Sulfonates as 
Conditioners in Wet Twisting Cotton 
_ Cord. J. C. Ambelang, J. \. Shot- 

( G. W. Gottschalk, H. P. Stevens. G. E 
Pp. Smith, Firestone Tire & Rubber 

Akror 
\queous solutions of wetting agents a 
es have long been used in the twisting 
or cotton tire cord to facilitate operations 
and to increase the strength and oth 
desirable propre rties 





_ Certain sodium alkaryl sulfonates hav 
eeen tound to be the most effective con- 
litioners to apply to cotton cord in thes: 
processes The cord so treated showed 
increased strength, achieved without loss 

elongation it the elongation was not 
reduced too greatly by subsequent wet 
stretching Outstanding in this class of 
conditioners were the sodium sulfonates of 
polyalkylnaphthalenes. Activity appeared 
greatest when the alkyl groups contained 
a total of at least 14 carbon atoms. Tn ad- 
dition to a wetting action, sodium alkarvl 
sulfonates appeared to exert a bi inding ac 
tion on the cord, similar to that of sodium 
rosinate, vet the cord retained a softer 
hand 

_The sulfonates were made by the action 
ot chlorosulfonic acid on analyzed samples 
ot alkylnaphthalenes prepared for this 
study or separated by distillation from 
commercial products. The most. effective 
; rd conditioners were sulfonates prepared 
trom hydrocarbons of high aniline point. 
: Parallel effects on cord were obtained 
trom a series of sulfonated benzene homo- 
logs and a series of sulfonated alkylphen- 
ols. Highest cord strength obtainable from 
conditioners in the alkybenzene series ap- 
peared to be from sodium sulfonate of 
hydrocarbons over 250 in molecular weight: 
similarly, among the alkylphenols 230 ap- 
peared to be the minimum molecular 
weight. 

9:20 )am.—8. Use of the Beta Ray 
Gage in the Rubber Industry. George 
B. Foster, [ndustrial Nucleonics Corp., 
Columbus 

The beta ray gage is an industrial out- 
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growth of wartime research in atomic 
energy. It has made available to industry 
a versatile new tool for the measurement 
= control of the square yard weight 
and thickness of products produced in con- 
tinuous sheet form. This new technique 
is of vital importance to the rubber, plas- 
tics, and paper industries in particular. 

The instrument utilizes a beta emitting 
radoisotope as a low energy source of 
radiation of extreme. stabilitv. Strontium 
9), until recently merely a waste product 
incident to a uranium fission, 1s most 
widely used because of its 25-year halt 
life and nearly ideal energy spectrum. 
The source is mounted on one arm ot 
a “C” shaped bracket, and an ionization 
chamber detector is mounted a few inches 
awav on the other arm. The sheet mate- 
rial is allowed to pass betwee the two 
elements. 

Variations in the square yard weight 
of the sheet passing throug! 
gap between the source and the detector 
produce corresponding changes in the 
dication obtained on a strip chart recorder 
typically calibrated directly in square yard 
weight over ranges appropriate to the 





the gaging 


process. 

The gage has met with an unprecedented 
and immediate acceptance in a wide range 
of industries because of the economics of 
its application. Material savings resulting 
from its use have permitted amortization 
of the instrument cost in as short a time 
as one month after installation. Savings 
exceeding $100,000 annually per machine 
have already been achieved by several 
companies using the gage. In processes 
where frequent specification changes are 
encountered the availability of accurate 
continuous measurement permits very rapid 
machine adjustments and a minimum of 
scrap. \lso, the ability to hold close tol- 
erances has permitted a lowering of nom- 
inal weight specifications. 

The stability, accuracy, and 
this new measurement method have opene 
up whole fields of automatic machine con- 
urther low- 








reliability of 





trol, giving great promise of f 
ering costs and improving quality 

9:45 am.—9. Hydrocarbon Composi- 
tion of Rubber Processing Oils. Stewart 
S. Kurtz, Jr.. and Charles C. Martin, Su 
Oil Co.. Norwood, Pa. 


Phe purpose ot this paper is to describe 





the types of hydrocarbon molecules present 
in rubber processing oils from F 
and to give i f 
which can be used for getting 
tormatiot 

Two types ot hydt 
the major components of the oils: (1) ar 








-} 1 1 " 
“ocarbo! molecules are 


carbons which vary in propo 





matic hy 
tions of aromatic rings, 
and paraffin side chains; (2) naphthene 
hydrocarbons which vary proportions 
of naphthene rings and parathn 
The concentration of paraffin hydrocarbons 
dewaxed oils is very small 
Examples are shown of the proper 
and composition of three different oils 
having about the same average molecular 





side chains 


weight as a commonly used oil extender 
a “relatively aromatic” oil. a “relativel 
naphthenic” ¢ elatively paratf- 
finic” oil. 


and a 


Composition data obtained by the more 
rapid refractive index - density - molecular 
weight method are also shown on_ these 
oils. Agreement is good for fractions 
from naturally occurring crude oil, but 
not as good for some specially refined oils 

10:15 am—10. The Effects of Oils 
in Rubber. Ira Williams, J. M. Huber 
Corp.. New York. WY: 


Information regarding the action of oil 


vulcanized rubber is of particular in- 


terest SINCE the advent ot otl-ext tended 
GR-S. Oil present in vulcanize d rubber 

separates the molecules and prevents bond- 
ing into a completely vulcanized mass 


The same amount of oll diffused into 
unvuleanized rubber has a much less de- 
grading action. 

Butadiene rubbers have been produced 
in a diluted form by the use of m vdifiers 
vhich promote low molecular weight and 
direction ot 


non-rubber constituents. The 
lymerization polymers 


) toward rubber 
followed by sufficient swelling with oil 
to make it plastic should produce rubbers 

polymerizing 10 


equal to those mace by 
the presence of modifiers 

10:35 am.—ll. Rene Agents for 
Synthetic Rubber. II. H. >. Albert, F. c 
\mbelang, R. B. Path \W. S. Cook, 
G. E. P. Smith, Jr. F. J. Webb. lire 


\ previous communicatiot from this 
laboratory.! reported the activity of alkyl- 
phenol sulfides as reclaiming agents, the 
most active were those derived from a 
trialkylphenol with the sulfltid linkage 
1 in the Ih or para position 
materials are active mm the so-called 
1 “al reclaiming processes: however, 
ev are inactive in the caustic processes, 
widely used pro- 





vhich were the most 
cesses before the advent ot scrap contain- 
ing synthetic rubbers 

In the present communication several 
N.N-dialkyl aromatic amine sulfides are 
reported, which were found to be activ 
in both neutral and alkaline reclaiming 
processes. The most active of these were 
approximately equivalent in the neutral 
process to the best alkylphenol sulfide re- 
claiming agents previously reported 

It was concluded from the previous data 
that oxidative i reactions, rather 
than the removal of combined sulfur. 
probably were the primary reactions = 


scission 


volved in the reclaiming process, id 
that the alkylphenol sulfide might ar 
the scission reactions which take place 
during the oxidation of natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers. 

Additional data now are reported con- 


reclain ling agents 
sulfur cured and 1 

stocks. The activity of 
sul fick Dvr aromatic 


was most 





fl 
Stocks 





. 1 

e tha the oO 

17.1 ea 

xr near the sulnide ¢ ss KS more 
e 4] ~ 5 

important part ot e, Fee laimit ng process 


Data also are shown which indicate that, 


1° ° 1 
nditious msuring the 








absence of oxygen tl reclaiming agent 
as little activity, but in the presence ol 
oxvgen the activity of the combination 
_ 7 1 . rT . 1 
to produce low molecular weight trag- 
ments of the GR-S vulcanizate 1s out- 
. i Ses * wi an 
Hence the reclaiming agent and 


work tog ther. and both are neces- 








sary for maximum effectivness in scission 
the GR*S vulcanizate These results 
ns of the possible re- 


luring the reclaim- 





a&re discussed t 
actions taking plac« 
Ing process. 

11:00 am.—12. Ebonite from Hevea 
Latex. R. Houwink and J. W. F. vant 
Wout. Rubber Stichting. Delft, Holland. 


The conditions for proper coalescence 
of the rubber globules and for the vul 
canization of tl el obtained are discussed 
in connection 1 the pressure necessary 
or grea good mechanical properties 





of the ebonite formed. The technological 

haracteristics of latex ebonite are com- 
ae k. H. E. Albert, F. L. Kilbourne 

Tr G. E. P. Smith, Ir., Ind. En hew } 


( 48) 
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pared with those ot dry ebonite and of 
phenol formaldehyde materials. The prop- 
erties of latex ebonite laminates with fab- 
c filler and those of latex el covers 
for metals are discussed The economic 
s ot latex ebonite applications are 








tio? el ] soit ¢ +30] 
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2:00 p.t 13. Polymerization Stop- 
Agents. G. J. Nang; and C. H. Luf- 
er, B. F 1 Co., Akron. 

r} polymeriza- 
tion of ( sed 
GR-S shortstopped 
below « onversio + 
order to juality This is 
accom] idaition Of an agent 
which will destroy the initiator ae ter- 
minate the free radicals propagating chain 


growth 

The commercialization of cold GR-S us- 
‘ 7 many new 
shortstopping agents 
which had been in use for hot GR-S 
were generally ‘ake for the new 
system. Many new compounds were tested; 
a few were found effective, but only at 
excessively high concentrations. It was 
reasoned that combinations of the promis- 
ing shortstops would be more. effective 
at lower total concentration. Sulfur in 
conjunction with reducing agents such as 
sodium dimethyl] dithiocarbamate met this 
requirement. Sodium polysulfide proved to 
be equal to or better than sulfur in effec- 
tiveness and was more easily added to 
latex. A mixture of sodium dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate and sodium __ polysulfide 
has found commercial acceptance in many 
of the formulations for both cold and hot 
GR-S Unusually low concentrations are 
effective. 

The new shortstop combines many of 
the properties long desired for a universal 
shortshop for GR-S: (1) effectiveness in 
all commercial GR-S systems, (2) low 
cost, (3) low toxicity, (4) acceptability 
in non-discoloring light-colored rubber, and 
(5) ease of addition to the latex. 

2:20 p.m.—14. Physical Properties of 
Sodium-Catalyzed Polymers. M. H. 
Reich, R. E. Schneider, W. K. Taft, Gov- 
ernment Laboratories, University of Akron 

Work by Juve and Meyer indicated 
that a sodium-catalyzed 75/25 (charge 
ratio) butadiene/stvrene copolymer pre- 
pared by C. S. Marvel exhibited superior 
mill processing, similar stress-strain, and 
a much better hysteresis-flex life relation 
than did emulsion polymerized GR-S 
made at 122° F. On the other hand, the 
low-temperature properties of the experi- 
mental elastomers were poorer than those 
of GR-S vulcanizates, as evaluated by 
brittle point values and Young's modulus 
letermined at low temperature. To in- 
vestigate this new type of polymer more 
completely, sodium-catalyzed — polybuta- 
diene and 90/10, 85/15, and 75, 25 tuta- 
diene/styrene copolymers were prepared 
on a pilot-plant scale at the Government 
Laboratories and were compounded ac- 
cording to various test recipes. 

Increasing the polymerization tempera- 
ture from 86 to 188° F. did not appear to 
affect markedly the stress-strain, hystere- 
sis, or rebound values 212° F., but the 
tow temperature properties were better 
for polymers prepared at the higher tem- 
peratures. As the amount of styrene in 
the charge formula was decreased from 25 
to 0 parts for the sodium-catalyzed poly- 


ing redox initiation created 


problems since the 
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mers made at 168° F., the tensile strengths 
but the hysteresis values were 
generally similar and in the range of 
that tor natural rubber. The Gehman 
low-temperature properties improved from 


to 47°C. with 


decrease 1, 


a Ireeze point 








stv! content, the 
erature flexibility 1m 
‘d polybutadiene was comparable to 
t of GR-S 
The viscosity of the polymer, up to 





95 MUL-4, did not have a_ prom 
t properties of the 


a loading ot U0 parts o 


the physical 








100 parts of polymer, 


stocks high abrasion tfur- 





nace black exhibited tensile strengths 
7, ] ~ 1 

(26/0 pounds per square inch) that were 

better and hystere Sis values (22° F.) 
that were comparable to those stocks 


1 senll-rein- 

ig turnace blacks. Incorporation of 

red lead during compounding improved 
hysteresis of the sodium 


mixed with high modulus or 


forein 


noticeably the 


polymers, but yielded scorchy — stocks. 
Morpholine disulfide (n-n'dithio bismor- 

pholine) has been shown to be a means of 
controlling the scorchiness of the stocks. 


For vyulcanizates of blends of natural 


rubber and sodium-catalyzed 75/25  buta- 
diene/styrene stocks compounded with 30 
parts of a high modulus furnace black, 


about 70% of natural rubber was required 
to obtain stocks with reasonable hot ten- 
sile strength (860 pounds per square inch) 
and elongation (510%) at 212° F. The 
hysteresis of sodium-catalyzed polymers 
was improved by the incorporation of 10 
or 20 parts of a rubber processing oil. 

Processing and physical test results for 
this new type of elastomer now are made 
available. 

2:45 p.m.—15. Polymerization Reac- 
tions with Alfin Catalysts. R. Stew- 
art and H. Leverne Williams, Polymer 
Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Qnt., Canada. 

Alfin catalysts, as developed by A. A. 
Morton, have been used for a study of 
the polymerization reactions of butadiene, 
styrene, and other monomers. Catalyst 
activity was affected by minor variations 
in the method of preparation and increased 
during the first few days of storage of 
the catalyst. Water, alcohols, and ketones 
catalyst poisons. 
polymerization were 
acrylonitrile, 


acted as 

Rapid rates of 
achieved with butadiene, 
methyl acrylate, and methyl isopropeny] 
ketone, and slower rates with styrene, 
isoprene, dimethyl butadiene, alphamethyl 
styrene, vinyl pyridine, methyl methacry- 
late, ar isobutylene. Copolymerization 
was obtained of butadiene with styrene, 
alphamethyl styrene, and 2-vinyl pyridine. 
Attempts to induce cross-linking by in- 
corporation of vinyl crotonate or divinyl 
benzene in the polymers did not result 
in any tighter gel 

In the polymerization of butadiene is a 
threshold concentration of catalyst below 
which no reaction occurs, and above which 
the final conversion obtained rises rapidly 
with increased catalyst concentration to 
100%. The threshold value is lower, the 
lower the concentration of inert diluents in 
the reaction system. The intrinsic viscosity 
of the polymer increases as reaction tem- 
perature is raised and decreases as con- 
version proceeds. In contrast, butadiene- 
styrene copolymers increase in intrinsic 
viscosity as conversion in increased and 
have a lower gel content. 

It has been found that polymerization 
will occur in the presence of hydrocarbon 
oils, such as Circosol 2XH, and carbon 
black, although the catalyst requirements 
are thereby increased. f 


Incorporation of 





immediately 
impr oves 


such materials before or 
after polymerization markedly 
the processability of the polymers. Physi- 
cal evaluation of resulting masterbatches 
has indicated retention of desirable proper- 
ties. 

3:10 p.m.—16. Bound Rubber Forma- 
tion in Diene Polymers. P. B. Stickney, 
E. E. McSweeney, W. J. Mueller, 5. T. 
Palinchak, Battelle Institute. 

Bound rubber is defined as the insolu- 
ilized portion of an uncured elastomer, 
aiter compounding with a filler. It 
determined by static extraction, 
determination procedure. 
and polymer gel 


is 
usually 
using the gel 
Pherefore bound rubber 
cannot be distinguished directly. 

The conditions leading to bound rubber 
formation in several butadiene polymers 
and copolymers were studied. It is 
initiated by mild static heating or mulling 
at temperatures as low as 80° F. Milling 
leads to a much more rapid formation o 
bound rubber than does static heating. 
The rate of bound rubber formation during 
milling is temperature dependent, but 
there is a characteristic limit which is 
not exceeded below gel-forming tempera- 
tures for a given polymer-black system. 
The work of other investigators indicates 
that this limit is proportional to the gross 
surface loading of black. 

When a black-loaded polymer is milled 
at gel-forming temperatures, bound rubber 
formation continues beyond the saturation 
value. This includes polymer gel formed 
simultaneously, but the effects are not 
simply additive; gel formation is appar- 
ently more rapid initially in a black- 
loaded stock than in unloaded polymer. 

The effect of added antioxidants sug- 
gests that oxygen, presumably absorbed on 
the black, plays a direct part in bound 
rubber formation. The catalysis of the 
oxidation of iodide ion by carbon blacks is 
roughly proportional to their surface areas. 
It is significant that Graphon, a fine non- 
reinforcing black, does not catalyze the 
oxidation of iodide ion and does not form 
bound rubber. 

On the basis of the work done it is 
postulated that bound rubber is chemically 
cross-linked polymer, which may be chem- 
ically combined with the black, or may 
simply mechanically include the black. It 
is postulated that the cross-linking re- 
acton is initiated by an oxidation reaction 
catalyzed by carbon black. 

3:35 pm—17. Bound Rubber and 
Physical Properties of Diene Polymers. 
S. T. Palinchak, E. E. McSweeney, W. J. 
Mueller, and P. B. Stickney 

A study was made to determine the 
effect of processing on bound rubber 
formation and the mechanical properties 
of the vulcanizates. For this study three 
polymers were investigated: polybutadiene, 
an 80-10-10 butadiene-styrene-isoprene 
terpolymer, and a 90-10 butadiene-styrene 
copolymer. These polymers were com- 
pounded with 50 parts of Philblack O, 
using three different processing sequences. 
One set of samples for each polymer was 
prepared by milling the polymer 30 min- 
utes at temperatures varying from 100 to 
320° F. The black was then quickly added 
on a cold mill, and compounding com- 
pleted. A second set of samples was pre- 
pared by adding the black as quickly as 
possible on a cold mill, and post-milling 
for 30 minutes at the same temperatures 
used in the first series. A final set of 
samples was prepared by adding the car- 
bon black uniformly during a 30-minute 
milling at the same temperatures. The 
further compounding of the latter two 
series was carried out as quickly as pos- 
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sible on a cold mill. A control, com- 
pounded quickly on a cold mill, was cured 
and tested for each polymer. All com- 
pounds were cured 50 and 100 minutes 
at. 292° -F. 

In this work it was found that bound 
rubber was not affected by processing 
conditions where gelation of the polymer 
was avoided. The variations in mechanical 
properties observed were probably due 
largely to three factors: (a) polymer 
breakdown, (b) gelation, and (c) disper- 
sion of the black. In practically every 
case studied it was found that the best 
properties were obtained for stocks in 
which carbon black was added very 
rapidly on a cold mill, and the stock 
given additional milling at a temperature 
of approximately 160° F. Lew-tempera- 
ture properties and abrasion resistance 
were affected more than the other prop- 
erties by processing conditions. Coating 
of the carbon black with stearic acid im- 
proved low-temperature properties of 
polybutadiene without affecting greatly 
the other properties. 

Some studies were made as to the ef- 
fect of the type of carbon black on physi- 
cal properties and bound rubber forma- 
tion. In these studies Graphon and a par- 
tially devolatilized Spheron-6 were milled 
into polybutadiene. Graphon was found to 
form no bound rubber, but gave a tensile 
strength equal to that of Spheron-6 with 
polybutadiene. This stock, however, had a 
very low modulus and high elongation. 
Electron microscopic studies indicated that 
Graphon had a particle size equal to 
that of Spheron-6. However the effects 
of the two blacks on the properties of 
vulcanizates differ greatly. Photographs 
of these studies will be shown. 

4:00 p.m.—18. Lead, Copper, and Bis- 
muth Oxides as Aids in the Vulcaniza- 
tion of Coprecipitates of Natural Rub- 
ber and Lignin. T. R. Griffith and D. W. 
MacGregor, National Research Council 
of Canada, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

No difficulty is experienced in the vul- 
canization of natural rubber containing 
lignin added as a dry powder, but this 
method of addition results in relatively 
low tensiles. When lignin solution was 
added to latex, however, the masterbatch 
obtained by coprecipitation was difficult 
to vulcanize. For example, if conventional 
acceleration was used, i.e., mercaptoben- 
zothiazole with zinc oxide, test slabs were 
soft, tacky, logy and could be removed 
from the mold only with difficulty. Un- 
published data on hand gave further evi- 
dence of similar trouble experienced by 
other experimenters in this field. 

Although it is recognized that HeS 
might be a necessary intermediate in the 
vulcanization reaction, published experi- 
mental evidence shows that an excessive 
concentration of HeS retards vulcaniza- 
tion, even in the presence of powerful or- 
ganic accelerators. 

In order to test the possibility that the 
retardation of cure with lignin master- 
batches might be due to excessive hydro- 
gen sulfide developed during vulcaniza- 
tion, owing to reaction of sulfur with 
lignin, various metallic oxides were tried 
which it was thought might react with 
HeS to form insoluble sulfide and so re- 
duce the HeS concentration. Lead oxides, 
copper oxide, and bismuth oxide were 
found successful with lignin masterbatches, 
particularly when used with a dithiocarba- 
mate accelerator. Optimum quantities of 
these three oxides were seven, three, and 
seven parts, respectively, all based on 100 
parts of rubber. 


A thiazole-type accelerator and = zinc 
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oxide were retained in the formulation in 
order to bring out the best properties of 
the rubber. With this type of formulation 
it is possible. by adjustment of the ac- 
celeration, to obtain a cure or even an 
overcure in five minutes. 

\ lignin compound containing litharge, 

curing in 20 minutes at 282° F., had a 
tensile strength about S00 psi. above that 
obtainable with MPC carbon black. The 
Bashore igure tor the lignin 
compound was about double that for MPC 
carbon black. This comparison was made 
with equal volume loadings (27.7 vols.) 
of the two reinforcing agents. Almost 
equally good results were obtained with 
copper and bismuth oxides. 
The aging qualities of vulcanizates con- 
aining lead oxide and lignin appear to 
be good, and even copper oxide, normally 
considered detrimental, ages satisfactorily 
provided an antioxidant is included. A 
in compound containing parts 
of copper oxide on 100 parts ot rubber 
and two parts of antioxidant showed a 
drop of Jess than 20% in tensile strength 
after two days in an air oven at 90° C 
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9:4) am—l9. A Study of the Oxida- 
tion of Rubber by Means of the Isotopic 
Method. A. D. Kirshenbaum and A. G. 
Streng, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and A. H. Nellen, Lee Rubber & 
Tire Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. 

To determine the state of oxidation 
when studying the oxidation of rubber by 
mastication, oxygen, or ozone, one has to 
know the physical properties and the oxy- 
gen content of the rubber at the various 
stages of oxidation. In the past the oxy- 
gen was determined by one of three ways: 
(a) by difference; (b) by the ter Meulen 
Method, and (c) by the Schiitze-Unter- 
zaucher method. None of these methods 
will give accurate, reliable results, since 
accumulative errors are obtained when 
determining the oxygen content by differ- 
ence and low results when determining oxy- 
gen by either the ter Meulen or Schutze- 
Unterzaucher methods. The low results 
for both of these methods are due to the 
fact that both methods require complete 
vaporization of the samples; while rubber 
does not vaporize, but instead leaves an 
oxygen-containing carbonaceous _ residue. 
Therefore a good, reliable method for de- 
termining the oxygen content of rubber 
was needed 

In these studies the isotopic method de- 
veloped five years ago to determine the 
oxygen content of organic compounds was 
pertected so that it can be used to de- 
termine, rapidly and accurately, the per- 
centage of oxygen in rubber. The isotopic 
method has the fundamental advantage 
that quantitative results are obtained with- 
out any quantitative separation or recov- 
ery of any oxygen or oxygen-containing 
compounds and can be used with both 
volatile compounds and compounds form- 
ing carbonaceous residues containing oxy- 
gen. 

The oxygen content of rubbers passed 
through the plasticator, exposed to ozone, 
oxidized in the Geer oven and oxidized 
in the Os bomb was analyzed by this 
method. The oxygen values obtained agreed 
very nicely with the “gain in weight” 
values upon oxidation. 

The oxidation of rubber in the O2 bomb 
at 70° C. was studied by means of the 
isotopic method of analysis. The results 
obtained showed a gradual increase in the 
oxygen content of the rubber during the 
first 30 hours of oxidation, indicating the 


oxidation of double-bonds and oxidizable 
chain terminals. After 30 hours all the 
double-bonds were oxidized since the 
oxygen content of the rubber did not in- 
crease upon oxidizing for an additional 
100 hours. Upon further oxidation, after 
130 hours, the oxygen content of the rub- 
ber started increasing again, indicating a 
splitting and subsequent oxidation of the 
rubber molecule. 

9:30 a.m.—20. Effect of Oxygen Con- 
centration on the Aging of Rubber Vul- 
canizates. I. The Effect of Partial Pres- 
sure of Oxygen on the Rate of Oxygen 
Absorption. J. Reid Shelton and Wm. L. 
Cox, Case Institute of Technology, Cleve- 
land, O. 

The effect of oxygen concentration 
upon the rate of oxidation of rubber has 
been reported previously as negligible in 
some cases and appreciable in others. The 
present study was undertaken to clarify 
the situation relative to the effect of the 
partial pressure of oxygen (in combina- 
tion with nitrogen) upon the rate of oxy- 
gen absorption. 





The results show that the rate, in the 
constant-rate stage, varies as the square 
root of the oxygen pressure in the case 
of amine-inhibited stocks of natural rub- 
ber and GR-S. An equation of the form, 
Ko=k(P+a)*, fits the experimental 
data, and an equation of similar form has 
been derived from an appropriate free- 
radical chain mechanism. 

The dependence of rate on oxygen con- 
centration indicates that initiation by direct 
oxygen attack on the hydrocarbon is an 
important step in the oxidation mecha- 
nism in the case of amine-inhibited stocks 
in the constant-rate stage (controlled by 
the antioxidant). 

The fact that the rate is a funetion of 
the square root of the oxygen pressure 
(rather than the first power) suggests that 
antioxidants of the amine type do not fune- 
tion by a chain-stopping mechanism. Their 
function may involve promotion of per- 
oxide decomposition to stable products 
rather than to chain-initiating free radicals. 

9:55 am.—21l. II. The Effect of the 
Partial Pressure of Oxygen on the 
Changes in Physical Properties Ac- 
companying Oxidation. J. Reid Shelton 
and Wm. L. Cox. 

This study was undertaken to determine 
the effect of oxygen concentration on the 
nature of the aging obtained with rubber 
vulcanizates. 

An increase in the partial pressure of 
oxygen in the aging atmosphere increases 
the rate of oxygen absorption and the re- 
sultant overall deterioration of physical 
properties. The nature of the aging is also 
altered in that chain scission is favered, 
resulting in a softer stock with lower 
modulus. The cross-linking reaction is fa- 
vored at lower oxygen concentrations, as 
evidenced by a greater stiffening of the 
stock for a given amount of oxygen ab- 
sorbed. This trend extends to heat aging 
in the absence of oxygen as shewn by the 
marked stiffening of GR-S on heating in 
lamp-grade nitrogen. 

These data suggest that R* radicals add 
to double-bonds more readily than ROve® 
radicals, and that such an addition of free 
radicals to double-bonds is probably one 
mechanism of cross-linking. Data of the 
type presented here on the effect of oxygen 
concentration and of temperature on the 
nature of the deterioration resulting from 
a given absorption of oxygen point the 
way to more reliable interpretations of the 
information obtained with accelerated tests. 

10:20 a.m.—22. Products of Oxidation 
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of an Olefin Structurally Related to 
GR-S. G. R. Mitchell, Olin Industries 
New Haven, Conn., and J. Reid Shelton 
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10:45 am.—23. A Water Bomb for 
Studying the Oxidation of Elastomers. 
H. H. Gillman and Wm. H. Hines, Jr., 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo 
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11:10 a.m.—24. Photomicrography of 
Progressive Ozone Cracking in Rubber 


Stocks. W. G. Mayes and Marie I. Bar- 
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van. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

\ method of studying ozone cracking of 
rubber is. described; the method 
series of photomicro- 
graphs of the progressive formation and 
growth of ozone cracks. From this series 
# photomicrographs a mathematical rela- 
drawn between crack dimen- 
time. The time required for 
le first crack to form and the number 
tr cracks formed varv with the 


he amount 
t elongation; the elongation, 


stocks 1s 


consists of taking a 


tlo.. can be 
sions and 


+ 
t 
t 


greater the 


the shorter the time to first crack, and 
he greater the number of cracks. In a 
white sidewall stock held at 15% static 
‘longation, all) the ozone cracks were 
formed within the first 20 hours of ex- 


posure to atmosphere containing 2.5 parts 
per 100,000,000 of ozone; the majority of 
the cracks were formed between the eighth 
and ninth hours. The maximum rate of 





crack length increase occurs between the 

fourth and fitth hours of elongation. 

\n illustration is) given showing that a 

rating of OZone sistance based on. the 

time for the first crack to appear may 

b ute different from a= rating based 
crack dimensions or appearance 


11:35 am.—25. An Apparatus for the 
Evaluation of Ozone Protective Agents 
for Elastomers under Dynamic Condi- 
tions. K. E. Creed, Tr., R. B. Hill, J. W. 
Breed, Monsanto Chemical Co.,  N.tro. 
W. Va 

Phe widespread acceptance of synthetic 
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problem ot obtain- 
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protection against weath- 
ericg in general and ozone attack im par- 
ticular In an effort to tind chemical addi- 
tives which would afford the necessary 
protection, it was found that the tentative 
ASTM = method of evaluation was not 
ntirely satisfactory for this purpose. 
This paper a dynamic appara- 
tus for the testing of ozone 
protective agents which has been found 
to give consistent results that appear to 
correlate well with outdoor tests. A brief 
background is. given on the develop- 
ment of the test and equipment. 
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apparatus was adapted because (1) 
it produced uniform results; (2) the flex- 
ng provided a mobile surtace so that 
i) . 4] ~iGl + } . . ° 
id waxv films could not be formed; 
(3) molded specimens eliminate the pos- 
sibility of freak cracking and anomalies 
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Rubber Developments by 
Agriculture Department 


HE production in States 

of natural rubber from the guayule 
shrub as good as imported rubber was re- 
vealed by Pu: Wells: director of the 
eastern regional research laboratory, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a 
talk before the seventeesth annual meeting 
ot the National Farm Chemurgic Council 
in St. Louis, Mo.. on March 11. 

“We can now produce natural rubber 
ot a quality capable of meet ng any critical 
need that may arise.” Dr. Wells said. 

\ 9-20 heavy-duty guayule rubber truck 
tire that had beer run more than 50,000 
miles at a speed of 40 miles an hour 
on display during the meeting. 

Prospects for a devendable Western 
Hemisphere natural rubber output con- 
tinue to improve with the development of 
techniques and new high- 


the United 


Was 


cultural 
vielding trees resistant to disease by scien- 
tists of the Department of Agriculture. 
the [Latin American countries, and in- 
dustry. This work is being carried out as 
part of the Point Four program of teechni- 
cal cooperation administered by the State 
Department’s Technical Cooperation Ad 
m nistration. The most recent development 
in this program was a demonstratio) i: 
Costa Rica that the “three-component” 
Hevea rubber tree can now be transplanted 
with more than 85° success even in dry 
veather. This tree consists of a top highly 
resistant to South American leaf blight 
hudded to a high-yield) middle part) or 
“panel” that, in turn, is a budgraft on 
rootstock selected for rapid growth. For 
merly more than half of these plants wert 
lost during transplanting, even in the most 
favorable season. 

The two important factors in successful 
survival of trees following transplanting 
were found to be adequate rainfall and 
wrapping of the tree trunks with a special 
kraft paper made for this purpose. As a 
result of the advances already made, 
rubber plantations in the 11 cooperating 
Latin American countries have been ex- 
panded to include some 35,000 acres of the 
three-part trees, about half the trees now 
in production. 


New 





High Polymer Course 


A SPECIAL program in the colloid 
chemistry ot Elastic High Polymers 
in Science and Industry will be held 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
trom June 16 to July 15. According t 
EK. H. Huntress, director of the MI 
summer session, the course is planned t 
present the latest information on the chem- 
structure, and production 
molecular colloids, bot} 
inorganic and organic, to persons actively 
engaged in the production and applicatio: 
of natural and synthetic elastomers. 
The course will be conducted by Erns 
\. Hauser, professor of chemical engineer- 
ing of the Institute, who will place special 
emphasis on concepts of new developments 
in the field and possible improvements i 
properties of elastomers \ll facilities of 
the Institute will be members of 
the course, and living accommodations w1ll 
be available. Requests for  applicatio: 
forms and further information should he 
addressed to Dr. E. H. Huntress, Director 
of the Summer Room 3-107, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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ASTM Committee D-11 Cleveland Spring Meeting 


OMMITTEE D-11 on Rubber and 

Rubber-Like Materials of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials met at 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O., March 7. 
The meeting of the full committee was 
preceded by meetings of many of D-1] 
subcomm.ttees on March 5, 6, and 7. In ad- 
litton there were meetings of the D-11 
advisory committee on the evening of 
March 6 and of the committee tor the 
symposium program on natural rubber to 
be given in connect.on with the fiftieth an- 
niversary meeting of the parent Society to 
be held in New York, N. Y., during the 


week of June 23. 
D-11 Meeting 


Phe meeting of D-11 the afternoon of 
\larch 7 was conducted by Simon Collier, 
Johns-Manvillle Corp., chairman, with the 
assistance of Arthur W. Carpenter, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., secretary. 

Mr. Collier pointed out that 1952, in ad- 
dition to being the fiftieth anniversary of 
founding of ASTM, was also the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of Committee 
D-11. 

It was announced that the committee in 
charge of the symposium program for the 
June meeting in New York would be 
headed by Norman Bekkedahl, National 
Bureau of Standards, chairman of sub- 
committee 12 on crude natural rubber. 
Other members of the committee are J. J. 
\llen, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
L. M. Baker, General Tire & Rubber Co.: 
A. E. Juve, BF. Goodrich Research Cen- 
ter; W. N. Keen, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc.; David Scott, Jr., 
Scott Testers, Inc.; R. G. Seaman, India 
RvuBBER Wortp; R. FF. Tener, NBS; with 
Mr. Collier and Paul Smith, of the ASTM 
staff, as ex-officio members. 

Dr. Bekkedahl stated that the title of 
the symposium has tentatively been de- 
cided upon as “Recent Developments in 
the Evaluation of Natural Rubber.” Papers 
m the following subjects will probably be 
included in the program: (1) Technical 
Classification of Crude Natural Rubber. 
(2) Determination of Rate of Cure by 
Means of the Mooney Viscometer. (3) 
Vulcanization Characteristics as Deter- 
mined by the Strain Tester. (4) Use of 
Viscosity Measurements in Evaluating 
Rubber. (5) The Quantitative Determina 
tion of Dirt in Rubber. (6) Preparation 
of Standard Natural Rubber. (7) The 
Use of the Instron Machine in Testing 
Rubber. (8) New Apparatus for Ozone 
\ging ot Rubber. 

The symposium will probably be pre- 
sented in a= single, 3! 2-hour session on 
the afternoon of Thursday, June 26. 

Titles, abstracts, and the names of the 
authors of the papers must be in the 
hands of the symposium committee not la- 
ter than April 14, and the complete paper 
should be available by June 1. The com- 
mittee plans to meet April 17 in’ Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at ASTM. headquarters for 
the purpose of evaluating the abstracts of 
he papers to be presented and _ finalizing 
he symposium program. 

It was announced that F. M. Galloway, 
Quaker Rubber Co., has been appointed 
chairman of subcommittee 2 on belting. 

R. D. Stiehler, NBS, reported on. the 
fourth meeting of Technical Committee 45 
on Rubber of the International Standardi- 
zation Organization, held in Oxtord, Eng- 
land, October 1-5, 1951. Dr. Stiehler was 
the leader of the United States delegation. 
Other members were R. S. Havenhill, 
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St. Joseph Lead Co.; Ethel Levene, United 
States Navy Department, Bureau of Ships; 
and H. C. O'Brien, Royston Laboratories. 
The use of ASTM. standard methods 
on a worldwide scale was evident from 
the ISO meeting, and consideration should 
be given, therefore, to international use 
in preparing such standards, particularly 
with reference to the units of measure- 
ment specified. Wherever possible, metric 
units should be used, Dr. Stiehler = said. 
The British Standards Institution has 
adopted the policy of using metric units 
in all new standards, and similar action 
in the United States would be desirable. 
Dratt proposals were approved for sub- 
mission to member countries for the rati- 
fication of the following [SO Standards: 


(1) Tension Stress-Strain Testing; (2) 
Tear Strength Testing; (3) Hardness 


Testing; (4+) Rubber-to-Fabric Adhesion; 
(5) Abrasion Testing with the du Pont 
\brader. 

In addition, substantial progess was 
made toward draft proposals for ISO 
Standards on testing for rubber-to-metal 
adhesion, and for mechanical stability of 
Flevea latex. Other subjects that were 
discussed, but were reterred for further 
study before draft proposals are prepared 
include: low temperature resistance; flex 
cracking; aging; dynamic modulus and 
resilience; mechanical conditioning; latex: 
and classfication of crude natural rubber 

A detailed report of the meeting has 
been distributed to all the subcommittec 
chairmen of Committee D-11. 

The next meeting of the ISO will be 
held in Paris, France. in the Spring ot 
1953. 


Subcommittee Meetings 


Subcommittee 5—Insulated Wire and 
Cable. J. T. Blake, Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co., chairman. Considerable time 
Was spent on a discussion of a reorgani- 
zation and enlargement of the specifications 
for wire and cable. It is proposed that 
when this reorganization is completed. 
there will be a new master specification 
covering the constructional details of wires 
and cables for power usage. All testing 
and sampling procedures will be in a 
single enlarged version of Method D470 
The other specifications will | | 
only with the physical and electrical prop- 
erties of the indivdual types of compounds. 

It is believed that when these revisions 
are completed, it will be possible to pur- 
chase a complete product by means ot 
\STM specificat ons, and thi arrange- 
ment will fill a real need commercially. 

The method for determining the tem- 
perature coefficient for insulation — resis- 
tance is now ready for letter ballot 1 
the subcommittee 

Subcommittee 6—Packings Ee -&. 
Thorn, Garlock Packing Co., chairma: 
J. D. Cole, Cole Electric Co., exhibited 
the new version of the Relaxometer, ce 
signed and built by him at the suggestion 
ot R. G. Farnum, F. D. Farnum Co., 
for the study of relaxation characteristi 
of non-metallic gasket materials.! This in- 
strument will be one of the several used 
in a testing program by the subcommittee 

\t the request of Section 10 of SAE 
ASTM Technical Committee A, editorial 
changes were made in Method D11417-51T 
to relieve the SAE-ASTM and others using 
this method of the necessity of includi 
preloads and major loads in other spec: 
fications. 

\fter a discussion ot 


ye concerned 











he advisability of 


substituting the thickness of compress 
asbestos sheet, as measured under pre- 
loa a for the present thickness, as defined 
in Method D733-51T as that obtained by 
d.al age under a nine ounce weight, 
was decided to leave the specification as 
worded at present. But the addition of the 
following phrase to the last sentence 
paragraph 5 of D733, “and in no case less 
than '4 of an inch from the cut edge,” 
was recommended. 

\ section was set up 
advisability of revising 
D733, (Bending Test) 

Subcommittee 6 
D-11 have Section 10 of SAE-AST 


Technical Committee consider the ine 








to consider the 


paragraph / 
Committee 
M 


requests 





sion in Method D1170 of gasket 


types 
primarily intended for lustrial rathe 
than automotive use. It is felt that it 


would be more desirable to have the spe- 
cifications for both types of gaskets 

1170 instead of to have Subcommittee 
6 develop a new specification for indus- 
trial gaskets. Subcommittee 6 recommends 
at this time the inclusion of a specificatiot 


applicable to a high sulfur, GR-S type of 


sheet very widely used in oil refiner 
serv.ce, in contact with oils at tempera 
tures up to 500° F. It was requested 


that members of subcommittee 6 who art 
also represented on Section 10 ot Tech- 
nical Committee A be prepared to suppl) 
lata for such a specification 
Subcommittee 9—Insulating Tape. R. 
H. Titley, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co. of N. J., chairman. Subcommittee 
9 recommends to Committee D-11_ that 
the Emergency Alternate Provisions be re- 
moved from D119-48T and D69-48T. TI 


provisions of the Emergency Alternate 
Specification of D69-48T with respect t 
pinholes are recommended for inclusiot 


in D69-48T in place of the existing re- 
; : 


quirements in the connection. A letter 


ballot of D-11 of these matters 1s recom- 
mended. 

\ new tentative specification of ozone 
resistant tape is to be revised by tl 
chairman of Subcommittee 9 in accordance: 
vith suggestions of the subcommittee and 


then submitted for letter ballot in the sub- 


U} sampling procedure submitted 


B. J. Barmach, Commonwealth Edis« 





Co.. was discussed, and it was decide 
that more information was desirable, and 
that consumers are to be requested 
submit data on the results of their 
spections similar to the tabulations pre- 
sented by the chairman of Subcommittee ‘ 


Subcommittee 10—Physical Testing 
of Rubber Products. L. V. Cooper. 





Firestone, chairmai Some discussio! 
vas held of the work of he section of 
nethods of deter ng 1 Il temper 
ires 
The latest revisio t Method DI5A 
D15B, and D15C was discussed at lengt 


- 1 ] lee - 1 whe 
ind after making several editorial changes 


e subcommittee voted to submit the 
latest revision of D15 to letter ballot n 
Committee D-11 

Subcommittee 12—Crude Natural 
Rubber. Norman Bekkedahl, chairma 
\ report on the “Characterization of 
Fechnically Classified Rubber” was given 
by A. G. Veith, of Goodrich. It was shown 


that the non-rubber hydrocarbon content 





~ natural rubber plays a major role in 
determining the vulcanization and process- 


ing behavior. Increased quantities of thes« 
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materials promote studies indicate that pure oxygen yields 
i a lower break- greater chain scission than aging in air. 
3) Static elongations of natural rubber 
deeper * ozone cracking than 
temperatures. (0) 

has been pre- 


rates 
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} } 
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standard 


least 
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1 of tires returned from various 
depots. It is considered that 
this nature can produce ply 
sample. It w: uieested eS ‘eee | with subsequer it sidewall failure. 
standard samples of natural rubber On-the-road service testing has been rec- 
ommended for predicting the remaining 
' 
tl 


lots were obtain red 


creamed latex with tabilize 
appears that a fairly uniform 
may be obtained for use 
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r _— en ; to D750, the meth rd [ the resistance to 
accelerated light aging. No recommenda- 
tion was made to Committee D-11. 
Subcommittee 17—Tests of Hardness, 
Set and Creep. Sherman R. Doner, 
Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., cl 
subce mimitt ee recommended that Meth 
D314 39 on hardness testing 
tentative, in order that it may 
to include the fetes instructions 
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deleted because of the fact that readings 
of this instrument cannot be converted to 
those of other hardness testing instruments, 
particularly when used on synthetic rub- 
ber compounds. : — 
The section on instruments 1s continuing 
with the P & J plastometer and 


its work t 


Wallace hardness meter and will have 
‘port at the next meeting. 
nmittee 17 requests that the pro- 
‘Tentative Method of Test for Low- 
Temperature Compression Set of Vul- 
canized E] “rac be submitted to Com- 
for letter ballot. 
on stress relaxation testing 
progress and is setting up an 
tests. 
subcommittee recommended that its 
write the American Standards 
indicating interest in the 
Proposed Method for the 
ermination of Hardness.” It is possible 
technologists in the United States 
to adopt the [SO proposal in 
because the instruments sug- 
lay be better < those in use 
‘nited States, and the hardness 
on the proposed instruments closely 
follows the Shore A instrument. scale. 
Subcommittee 19 —Tests for Proper- 
ties of Rubber and Rubber-Like Mate- 
rials in Liquids. W. N. Keen, chairman. 
Subcommittee 19 recommended the follow- 
actions in connection with Method 
-51T for letter ballot in Committee 


To replace ASTM Reference Fuels 

1 and 2 with Types I and II Stand- 

Test Fluids trom Military Specifica- 
tion MIL-H-3136, and to identify these 
test fluids with the letters A and B in 
D471. 

2. To recognize the testing of rubber 
specimens cut from a finished article of 
commerce. 

To recognize the use of the Jolly 
spring balance tn volume increase work. 
4+. To approve other minor changes too 
numerous to mention in this report, but 
detailed in the formal recommendation. 

The minutes of the joint meeting of 
Subcommittee 19 and subsection IV-H of 

\E-ASTM Technical Committee A, held 
in Washington, D. C., February 1, were 
read and approved. 

Subcommittee 20—Adhesion Tests. L. 
E. Cheyney, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 

o., chairman. The subcommittee discussed 
various actions and recommendations of 
ISO—Technical Committee 45—Rubber 
The following action was taken by Sub- 
committee 20: 

1. On rubber to-fabric adhesion, the sec- 
tion on the effect of humidity and tem- 
perature on synthetic textiles found six 
laboratories in the United States with 
a limited amount of information on this 
subject. A summary report will be sub- 
mitted to the ISO committee. A recom- 
mendation for a round-robin testing pro- 
gram to augument the existing informa- 
was tabled for future reference. 

ISO Document 147 (Proposed Rub- 
ber Fabric Adhesion Testing Method) 
was discussed and Subcommittee 20 rec- 
ommends the inclusion of speed of jaw. 
separation and objects to the wide range of 
permissible speeds proposed. 

In connection with ISO Document 

(Proposed Rubber Metal Adhesion 

Testing Method) and ISO Document 122 
(British proposal for use of a smaller 
button test specimen), H. H. Irvin, Mar- 
bon Corp., was delegated to present the 
objections of Subcommittee 20 to these 
proposals. 

4. A progress report on the work being 
done in connection with ASTM Method 
[D429 was presented. 
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5. Mr. Larsen, of Lord Mfg. Co., dis- 
cussed the method used in Lord labora- 
tories for measuring rubber-to-metal ad- 
hesion with a Scott tester. It was decided 
to publicize the method in order that more 
— could be done with it. 

Mr. Mathues, Inland Mfg. Division, 
Sena Motors Corp., discussed the ex- 
perience of that company with the Buist- 
Naunton impact adhesion test. He sug- 
gested that some changes in the equip- 
ment are necessary and said that the signi- 
ficance of the test is not yet clear. Addi- 
tional work by other organizations on 
this test is encouraged, and the subject 
will be reopened at a later date. 

Subcommittee 21—Testing of Rubber 
Cements and Related Products. J. F. 
Anderson, Goodrich, chairman. Subcom- 
mittee 21 Pinas editorial changes 
in the new “Tentative Methods of Test 
for Adhesives and Brake Lining and Other 
Friction Materials,’ which has just been 
approved by letter ballot in Committee 
D-11. A discussion on the development of 
additional methods of test followed, and 
plans were made for a meeting of Sub- 
committee 21 in connection with the ASTM 
annual meeting in June. 

Subcommittee 23—Hard Rubber. C. 
P. Morgan, Vulcanized Rubber & Plas- 
tics Co., chairman. The section on asphalt 
containers discussed impact testing, and 
the chairman of the section will write a 
proposed method for possible inclusion in 
Method D639, if agreement can be reached 
at the June meeting. 

The section on hard rubber studied re- 
sults of tensile and elongation tests at 
various temperatures and humidities, and 
further amplification of this phase of hard 
rubber testing was considered desirable. 

Results on an evaluation of hardness 
testing instruments were presented in an 
attempt to find equipment that would 
cover the entire range in cross-sections, 
which is now limited by the apparatus 
presently in use, and to develop a method 
suitable for this purpose. Work on this 
project is being continued. 

The subcommittee voted to revise or 
add a supplementary footnote to the me- 
thod covering test specimen preparation 
for tensile and elongation tests. 

Subcommittee 24—Tests for Coated 
Fabrics. S. H. Tinsley, Vanderbilt, 
chairman. The section chairman on scrub 
testing has resigned from the subcom- 
mittee because he has been transferred 
to another division of his company and to 
work not related to coated fabrics. 

The section chairman on adhesion test- 
ing presented a summary report on the 
proposed method of testing thin films, 
particularly vinyl films, which has been 
under consideration for inclusion in Meth- 
od D751-46T. Results of a questionnaire 
sent to the subcommittee on adhesion testing 
were also reported. Additional problems 
relating to width of test specimens, the 
necessity of longitudinal and transverse 
direction testing for adhesion, and the 
distance of pull-down, not presently men- 
tioned in the tentative test method, were 
discussed. A copy of the report will be dis- 
tributed to members of Subcommittee 24. 

A number of possible new test methods 
for coated fabrics, including those relat- 
ing to low temperature properties, plas- 
ticizer loss, flammability, resistance to 
grease and oils, dry cleaning fluids, air 
and vapor permeability, etc.. were presented 
for consideration, and a number of these 
will be investigated for possible inclusion 
in the methods for testing coated fabrics. 

L. E. Cheyney submitted ISO-TC-45 
Document 121, a proposed method for 
rubber-to-fabric adhesion, for considera- 
tion of Subcommittee 24. It was referred 


April, 1952 


to the chairman of the section on adhesion 
testing. 

Subcommittee 25—Low-Temperature 
Tests for Rubber and Rubber-Like Ma- 
terials. R. S. Havenhill, chairman. As a 
result of the last meeting of ISO-TC-45, 
a section headed by C. K. Chatten, Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, and including J. F. Ker- 
scher, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and 
F. S. Conant, Firestone, was appointed 
to study methods for the low-temperature 
testing of elastomers as employed by 
ASTM and the British and make critical 
comments and recommendations to Sub- 
committee 25. 

The subcommittee recommends that the 
standardization method for the wire used 
in the Gehman torsional stiffness test 
be submitted for letter ballot in Committee 
D-11 for inclusion in Method D1053-49T. 
B. G. Labbe, Government Evaluation La- 
boratory, who developed this method, will 
also report at the next meeting of the 
subcommittee on the means of calculating 
modulus from the torsional stiffness re- 
sults obtained with the Gehman apparatus. 

Although a recent letter ballot of Com- 
mittee D-11 approved the reinstatement of 
Method D736 for low-temperature proper- 
ties of rubber, it was recommended that 
with the reinstatement of this method as 
an ASTM standard, the scope should be 
revised to point inherent inaccuracy in 
this method and to suggest that the more 
precise Method D746 be used _ instead. 
It was also recommended that all exist- 
ing specifications calling for the use of 
Method D736 be changed over as rapidly 
as possible to specify the use of Method 
D746. The trend in procurement for the 
Armed Services is to specify D746 in- 
stead of D736. 

R. C. Boyd reported that the matter 
of hinge breaks had been taken care of 
in the latest revision of D746, now before 
the ASTM administrative committee on 
standards for approval. 

Subcommittee 26 — _ Processability 
Tests. R. H. Taylor, chairman. A nega- 
tive vote in the recent letter ballot in 
Committee D-11 on the revision of Method 
D927-49T on Mooney viscosity determina- 
tions resulted in the recommendation to 
D-11 that the following editorial change 
in this method be made: Change the word- 
ing of section 7, item 9, of the method 
as submitted for letter ballot to read 
“50 ML, 1 + 4 mins. (212° F.)” instead 
of “50 ML, 212° F., at 1-5 mins.” Also, 
“l and 4+ is the time of reading,” after 
starting the motor of the Mooney vis- 
cometer, instead of “and 5 is the time of 
reading.” 

A discussion of serrated versus smooth 
rotors for the Mooney viscometer revealed 
that the smooth rotor was considered an 
adequate replacement for the serrated ro- 
tor except for the testing of extremely 
high viscosity rubbers. It also developed 
that the nature of the surface of the metal 
of the Mooney rotor and die holder has 
an effect of viscosity readings. 

In connection with this matter of smooth 
ws. serrated rotors, M. Mooney, Uw; -S. 
Rubber, reported on work he has been 
doing on the measurement of slippage of 
rubber on smooth, hot metal surfaces. 
Measurements in connection with the ex- 
trusion of rubber indicate that some. slip- 
page of rubber on hot metal surtaces 
was a function of shearing stress if the 
rotor ir the viscometer was lubricated 
with soap. The amount of slippage was 
not considered significant with rubbers of 
the usual range of viscosity, and no work 
had been done on high viscosity rubbers. 

Subcommittee 27—Tests of Resil- 


iance. E. G. Kimmich, Goodyear, chair- 
man. The effect of creep on Yerzley oscil- 
lograph resilience values was discussed, 
and correspondence with Dr. Yerzley on 
the matter distributed, but no conclusion 
was reached. 

A section was appointed to investigate 
the question of possible changes required 
in the method for pendulum rebound de- 
terminations when testing rubber having 
a hardness greater than 70 on the Shore 
A instrument. 

A. E. Juve and G. W. Painter, Lord 
Mig., were appointed for liaison work 
between Subcommittee 27 and Committee 
D-20 in connection with the investigations 
ot methods of testing rubber ad rubber- 
like materials being carried out by Com- 
mittees D-11 on Rubber and D-20 on 
Plastics. 

Subcommittee 28—Statistical Quality 
Control. J. D. Heide, U. S. Rubber, 
chairman. An organizational meeting of 
this committee was held. R. D. Stiehler 
was appointed vice chairman. 

It was decided that the first business 
of this new subcommittee was as follows: 
(1) To sponsor pertinent papers on the 
subject of statistical quality control at 
future ASTM meetings. (2) To ask the 
other D-11 subcommittee chairmen to as- 
sign a qualified member ef their subcom- 
mittees to attend the meetings of subcom- 
mittee 28. (3) To check the applicability 
to work in Committee D-11 of a write-up 
prepared by Committee D-13 on Textiles 
on the use of statistical quality control 
methods in testing. (4) To examine and 
offer recommendations on the proposed use 
of the median in reporting tensile test 
results in Method D412 on tension testing. 
(5) To work with Subcommittee 12 on 
determining the proper methods of sam- 
pling of crude natural rubber. 

Subcommittee on Standard Samples. 
A. E. Juve, chairman. Work has con- 
tinued on the problem of developing a 
source of standard natural rubber. The 
rubber, prepared by U. S. Rubber under 
the direction of E. McColm, has, since 
the last report of this subcommittee, been 
examined by the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards. 

Tests at the Bureau indicate good with- 
in-bale and between-bale uniformity for 
all three lots submitted. Mooney viscos- 
ities are all within 71-76 ML, 4 min. at 
211° F. The curing rate decreases from 
the first lot (the fastest) to the third 
(the slowest). Based on the technical clas- 
sification scheme proposed by the natural 
rubber producers, te first lot would be 
classified as Yellow O, the second as 
Yellow—, and the third as Red—. 

For ASTM purposes it would seem that 
either the first or the second lot repre- 
sents the most desirable material for 
standard samples, inasmuch as the cure 
rate corresponds to the central, Yellow, 
classification. 

A further investigation of the possibili- 
ties of this type of rubber as a standard 
will be uocdertaken 


Holds Annual Dance 


HE Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group 

held its annual dance February 29 at 
Victoria Hall, Westmount, P.Q., Canada. 
Some 260 members and guests entoyed a 
very entertaining evening. Refreshments 
were served, and there was a drawing for 
many valuable door prizes contributed by 
local rubber and supplier companies. 
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because of superior compatibility, color 
and dispersion, and it does not 
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Oil-Extended Rubber 


HE rapid strides of the synthetic rub- 

ber industry in developing and pro- 
ducing oil-extended synthetic were dis- 
cussed by James D. D'lanni, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., in a talk before the 
March 11 meeting of the Trenton Sec- 
tion, A. C. S. The oil-masterbatch proc- 
ess. as developed by Goodyear, went into 
commercial production at Houston, Tex. 
on March 10, 1951, using 25 parts of a 
special processing oil per 100° parts ot 
butadiene-styrene latex. In exactly one 
vear and one day, on March 11, 1952 
a 50% increase in the amount of extend- 
ing oil (to 37.5 parts per 100 parts 
latex) was found possible without any 
impairment of quality. 

Further studies are being made at Good 
vear with the objective of utilizing the 
maximum amount of oil without sacrifice 
of quality, Dr. D’Ianni said. Increasing 
the amount of o1 used can well affect 
price of the finished rubber, since 137.5 
pounds of this rubber can be made for the 
same price as 100 pounds of conventional 
cold rubber plus the low cost of the ex 
tending oil. The synthetic rubber industry 
is now producing oil-extended rubber at 
the rate of over 10,000,000) pounds per 
month, Dr. D'lanni reported. This output 
can be. increased by means of only slight 
plant modifications. Oil-extended rubber 
is now being made by five other govern- 
ment owned plants in addition to Good- 
vear-Houston, as follows: Copolymer 
Corp. at Baton Rouge, La.; General Tire 
& Rubber Co. at Baytown, Tex,; Phillips 
Petroleum Co. at Borger, Tex.; B. F 
Goodrich Co. at Port Neches, Tex.: 
and Midland Rubber Co. at Torrance. 
Calif. 





Hear Panel Discussion 


PPROXIMATELY 50 members and 
guests of the Northern California 
Rubber Group attended a regular meeting 
on March 6 at the Berkeley Elk’s Club 
The technical session consisted of a panel 
discussion led by Jos. Hollister, Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard. Among the sub 
jects discussed were the adhesion of rub 
ber to metal, and the effect of variations 1! 
bank and batch temperatures during mixing 
upon subsequent storage of rubber stocks 
In the business session two new membh- 
ers were welcomed into the Group: Miss 
Ruth Hatch, Pacific Rubber Co.; and Al 
Subrin, H. Muehlstein & Co. Rav Bitter. 
By Goodrich Chemical Co., extended 
an invitation to the Group members to 
nd the coming annual summer outing 
he Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc 
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Improved HAF Huber Black 


A N IMPROVED quality of hig! 
abrasion furnace black, Aromex 115 
was announced last month by J. M. Huber 
Corp., 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Road tests are said to have demonstrated 
longer tread wear, especially with syn 
thetic rubber stocks containing this black 
\romex 115 is also claimed to impart 
high electrical conductivity to rubber stocks 
and to feature good processing character 
istics. The black is available in pellet form 
in either bulk or 50-pound bag shipments. 
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Sulfur Changing Color 
RUBBERMAKERS' suliur in an off- 


yellow color will soon be reaching 
rubber industry, according to R. H. 
technical director of industrial 
es, Stauffer Chemical Co., 420 Lexing 

\ve., New York 17, N. Y. The most 
portant commerc.al deposits of sulfur 
ccur in sedimentary beds associated with 


} 
ilcott, 








rocarbons, and such deposits or “salt 


ies” exist) along the Coast in 
wisiana and 


tter than 99.54 


Pexas ‘ellow sulfur of 
c purity has been pou 
d.posits for nearly 

few years ago, in quanti- 
supply the United States 


foreign demand for ele 


e from thes 


irs and, until a 





s sufficient te 


much of th 
tal sulfur 


With the depletion ot the older work- 


ngs, the sulfur from some of the more 
ently developed deposits shows some 
\ qualities. So-called “dark” sulfur 


is been 


produced and 
emical industry for 


supplied to the 
a number of years. 

now appears that more and more 
\merican crude sulfur will be of this 
lark type. Rubbermakers’ sulfur made 
lirectly from these new crudes will be 
tt-yellow or color, but there 
s no practical reason tor believing that 
ts performance will be different or less 
tisfactory than that previously supplied. 
Purity of the darker  rubbermakers’ 
tur will remain at 99.5% or better. 
le organic impurity traction will rise 
slightly and include more free hydrocarbon 
| than is normally detected in the native 
llow crude sulfurs. This free oil con- 
nt may run as high as 0.1% and be asso- 
iated with an equal fraction of a vari- 
le complex of organic sulfur compounds. 
ellow contained these or 
uurities in slightly 


The difference in color 


beige inl 


¥ crudes have 
losely similar imyq 
naller fractions. 





ould appear to indicate a change in 
composition of the oil content, Mr 
alcott said. 





SORG Hears Livingston 


HE spring meeting of the Southern 
Ohio Rubber Group took place March 
20 at the YMCA, Dayton, O. The pro- 
ind) technical session, and the meeting 
as attended by 99 members and 
chnical speaker was Larry F. 
ton, E. I. du’ Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
ne., on the subject, Pre 4 i t 
ving.” . 
Using many 


ress in B 


of products made 


mm nylon, neoprene, Orlon, Lucite. cel- 
lose sponge. and other du Pont products. 
ivingston pointed out that industrial re- 

I ] its translation into products 





major factors he 
nued improvement of livi 


United States 








have our high standart 





country that converts raw 





Byam, of du Pont and vice chair 
in of the Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
the D.vision 
sponsored local rubber groups. 
Mr. Byam also reminded his listeners of 
the availability. of th library 
it the University of use by 
‘vision members 


S ok on liaison betweel 


ind its 


technical 


\kron for 
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Additional Experimental GR-S Polymers and Latices 
T= table below gives the additions and 


changes in the list of experimental GR- 


. - Saonf 
one vale or two Daies 
SRD Sales Division, 
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S polymers and latices authorized by the six months after the 
Synthetic Rubber Division RFC, during vas produced, unless 
the period from December 15, 1951, t re that time. S 
January 25, 1952 s mace 
Normally, experimental polymers will be recely 
produced only at t request of the con- hes s are experi 
sumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs — only, and ike a 
approximately 73 pounds) of the original sentations s any kind,» 
will be set aside, if possible, for dis- press the specincations 
tr tio. to o interested companies for or properties Of su ( erin il l 
eir evaluatio Phe 20 ba s en avall 1 rs x the results t he obtai 
i le, ill be st! 1t¢ 1 1 1 ae 
X-Nwuy K 
Desi) R Des 
Changes in Pre sl \ I S 
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NI Ci i 6 AL a a 
New Subscription Rates 


On and after April 1, 1952, the sub- 
scription price of India Rubber World 
will be $5.00 a year in the United States 
and Mexico, $6.00 in Canada and $7.00 
in all other countries. Single copies in 7 
U. S., 50¢; elsewhere 60c. Per Ne 

The former subscription price was BOuUlleed Dy & titled stan 
established in October, 1890—more than ovke ; 
60 years ago—during which period pub- ae ae: 
lication costs in all departments have JS bUS‘\'% a 











multiplied manifold and to a point where ee oe dees. a 
increased revenue is essential to offset “tog age Binge 
. . sneets ur s 5 is 

losses on all subscriptions. ae =4 =) 
IN ~ . N ( > 


ek OS x) icles 


Low-Temperature Royalite 


AXEW vr of Royalite  thermopl: 











Coe Receives CCDA Award 


ORE than 500 members and guests 
representing over 100 companies in 
she chemical and allied industries attended 
the annual open meeting of the Commercial 
Chemical Development Association at the 
Hotel Statler. New York N. Y., March 
20. 
The 1952 honor award for outstanding 
work in commercial chemical development 


was presented to John P. Coe, vice presi- 


dent and general manager of the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division, United States Rub- 
ber Co. 


In his award address entitled, “The Un- 
Element.’ Mr. Coe pointed out that 
final analysis it is people that de- 
termine the succcess or failure of com- 
mercial chemical development and called 
for an increasing awareness and a greater 
study of the people involved in it. He dis- 
cussed, in turn, the people who make the 
chemical products, the people who invest 
their money in the chemical companies, 
the public or the consumers of the prod- 
ucts, and the people in government, and 
how the commercial chemical development 
men are involved with all these people. 

“We must learn to be better leaders of 
men. We must add to our technical and 
professional expertness the qualities of 
kindness, unselfish interest and, above all, 
: sympathetic understanding of people,” 
he declared 

Coe also 


seen 
in the 


made a strong plea for the 


government to get out of the synthetic 
rubber business. Speaking of the govern- 
ment synthetic rubber program, he said: 


“The program itself was a good pro- 
gram and well handled, and the war needs 
were met. But the dangerous point is that 
seven years after the war, the government 
is still owning and operating the business. 
Every two vears, Congress has said that, 
of course, the best defense security re- 
quires a privately owned synthetic rubber 
industry—but not yet. The President is 
now recommending still two more years of 
government ownership, and others talk of 
three years more. 

“T believe it is time for the government 
to get out of the rubber business. I be- 
lieve that synthetic rubber is ready now 
to be run by the people in the true spirit 
of free competition. 

“It is a great chemical development — 
but it is not commercial. It has never 
had to stand trial by competition. It has 
never had to pay income taxes or to pro- 


vide dividends for its capital. It is an 
athletic young man still walking around 


in a baby’s toddler. 
“T think it can walk 


and I'd like 


k alone, 


to see it tried. But you cannot try it free- 
enterprise fashion against a government 
monopoly. When the government. estab- 
lishes a monopoly, it really does it,” Coe 
stated . 

Donald B. Keyes, chemical consultant 
and chairman of the morning session, 
sounded the keynote for the day-long 
meeting with a plea for commercial 
chemical development men to organize 
better to carry out their work Develop- 
ment men have the enormous burden of 


the company’s future on their shoulders. 
he said, in translating the discoveries of 


chemical research into useful, profitable 
products 
J. Oostermeyer, president, Shell Chemi- 


cal Corp., supportéd the position taken by 
Dr. Keyes in stating that the development 
chemical 


men were the backbone of a 
company. As such, these men should have 
ready access to the highest echelon in the 


management, should be in a position to 
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keep continually abreast of current and 
projected research programs, should have 
a thorough understanding of the company’s 
manufacturing position, and finally, should 
be continually abreast of current business 
conditions and of future forecasts of broad 
economic conditions. 


John L. Davenport, executive vice presi- 
dent, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., emphasized 
that the coordination of new products 


through a company is a complex and dif- 


ficult job. Without the knowledge of the 
current status of all new products within 
a company based on fact finding, future 


planning of individual products and smooth 
integration of many products cannot be 
carried out, he declared. Whether this co- 
ordination is done by an individual, by a 
department, or by a department within a 
department, these basic factors are still a 
requirement for success full commercial 
chemical development in all fields of the 


chemical industry, he added 
John C. Leppart, executive vice presi- 
dent, Mathieson Chemical Corp., said that 


the product development department should 
be headed by a man of vice president rank 
and by a man of such stature as to merit 
this title. 

Kenneth H. Klipstein, assistant ad- 
ministrator, NPA Chemical, Rubber & 
Forest Products Bureau, pointed out that, 
whereas only a few strategic metals need 


to be dealt with through controls and 
expansion goals, numerically many more 
chemicals have to be included in expan- 
sion and similar listings. 

One reason is the complexity of the 
chemical industry, where 10, 20, or 50 
products may be required to produce a 


single end-product. 

Fundamentally the chemical industry 
should be classed as a supplier of basic 
raw materials and processing agents or 
operating supplies for other industries. 
As national industrial production expands, 
the chemical industry must keep pace, 
since synthetic products can be used as 
substitutes for natural materials. 

charles W. Walton, Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co.. was elected president of the 


Association for the year. Wayne E. Kuhn, 
Texas Co., is vice president and_presi- 
dent-elect. Other officers are: Lester E. 


Johnson, U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
executive secretary; and Nolan B. Som- 
mer, Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., treas- 
urer. 





Winkelmann on Aging 


PPROXIMATELY 125 

guests of the Thiokol Technical Club 
attended a dinner-meeting on March 19 
at the Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
Speaker of the evening was H. A. Winkel- 
mann, Dryden Rubber Division, Sheller 
Mfg Corp., who discussed “Weather 
Aging of Natural and Synthetic Rubber.” 

Dr. Winkelmann pointed out that varia- 
tions in atmospheric ozone concentrations 
between different localities, and between 
seasons at a given locality, are so great 
as to prevent the setting up of a standard 
laboratory procedure for the aging of rub- 


members and 


ber until more data are accumulated on 
prevailing natural conditions. Such data 
are now being gathered by means of 


measurements of ozone concentrations and 
rubber aging effects at 19 locations over 
an 18-month period. When complete, these 
data will be used to set up a dependable. 
standardized laboratory test for rubber 
aging. 


Stiehler Group Speaker 
APPROXIMATELY 60 
guests of the Washington Rubber 
Group attended the March 19 meeting, 
held in the Pepco Auditorium, Washington, 


members and 


D. C. Featured speaker was Robert D. 
Stiehler, National Bureau of Standards 
and a member of the Group, who re- 


ported on visits to rubber laboratories in 
England, Holland, and France. 

Some of the more promising projects 
being worked on in attempts to improve 
specific properties of natural rubber were 
reported as: (1) the production of oil 
resistant rubber by heating the latex with 
acrylonitrile and a catalyst; (2) the re- 
inforcement of natural rubber by means of 
synthetic resins in order to get increased 
strength and tear resistance; (3) the use 
of mica or aluminum powder flakes in 
natural rubber inner tubes to decrease 
their permeability to air; (4) the use of 
positively charged latex for treating wool ; 
(5) Cyclization of natural rubber latex 
(6) preparation of high- quality rubber of 
uniform plasticity and rate of cure. 

The Godfrey L. Cabot Co. color-sound 
film, “A Study in Black,” was also shown 
at the meeting. A pre-meeting dinner 
for the speaker was held at the Touch- 
down Club. Outing Committee Chairman 
Roy J. Devereaux, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
announced that the membership will be 
canvassed on the suitability of a June 
outing and golf tournament at the Annap- 


is Road Club, Annapolis, Md. 





Neoprene Solutions 


EOPRENE Solutions” 
by Andrew Mitchell, E. 
de Nemours Co., Inc., at the 
14 meeting of the Elastomer 
Group, Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 
Some 30 members and guests attended 
the meeting held at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
Early neoprene coatings were unsuccess- 
ful because of their low solids contents 
and the need of heat treatment to effect 
cure, Mitchell said. The ability of Neo- 
prene Type KNR to be more highly plas- 
ticized than the other grades permits the 
preparation of high solids content solu- 
tions that deposit thick coatings. The, 
greater plasticization and use of high min-’ 
eral filler and pigment loadings give 
solutions that are not stringy, can be 
brushed readily, dry quickly, and have 
long working life. For cured coatings, 
use of a litharge-Accelerator 833 curing 
system provides for flexibility in curing 
range and improved pot life. In addition 
to use as marine and chemically resistant 
coatings, stable Type KNR solutions are 
being used as putties and caulking com- 
pounds by incorporating accelerators, high 


were discussed 
I. du Pont 

February 
& Plastics 


carbon black loadings, and using oil in- 
stead of volatile solvents. 
The ability of a néoprene to freeze or 


crystallize rapidly at room temperature 
permits the preparation of adhesives which 
develop strength rapidly and possess high 
uncured strength. This crystallization rate 
can be controlled, and it is possible to 
prepare neoprene polymers ranging from 
some that crystallize within minutes to 
others that crystallize so slowly that the 
effect is negligible for practical purposes. 
Of the available polymers, Types AC and 
CG crystallize quickly; Types W, GN, 
GN-A, and KNR have moderate crystal- 
(Continued on page 128) 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


Another Two-Year Rubber Act Extension Likely; 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber Prices Reduced 


GR-S production at 800,000 tons a 
year, instead of 860,000 tons a year is 
contemplated for 1952. Price was re- 
duced to 23¢ a pound. House Armed 
Services Committee suggests that syn- 
thetic rubber prices be reanalyzed with 
a view to increasing selling prics to a 
level “that private industry may norm- 
ally be expected to charge as such time 
as private industry acquires the facili- 
ties.” 

This same House committee acted, 
however, to prevent private industry 
from acquiring “these facilities” in the 
near future by recommending a flat 
two-year extension of the Rubber Act 
until 1954. 

The committee would be opposed to 
any effort, at this time, to treat the 
whole synthetic rubber program as any- 
thing other than an integral and insepar- 
able part of our defense program,” it 
was said. 

Meanwhile the Senate Small Business 
subcommittee on rubber planned hear- 
ings on the rubber program for March 
27 and 28, which may provide new infor- 
mation on the government’s future rub- 
ber plans. 

The Office of Price Stabilization 
organized and set in motion during 
March an industry committee to help it 
develop a “price control pattern” to 
govern the direct after the government 
steps out as exclusive buyers on June 
30. 

The removal of price control on tires 
and the ban on white sidewall tires was 
being considered in Washington during 
March. The white sidewall ban was 
lifted on March 26 by NPA. 

A considerable number of tire manu- 
facturers and a large group of independ- 
ent tire dealers filed suits in Federal 
District Court in Washington during 
March seeking both temporary and 
permanent injunctions to stop the 
Federal Trade Commission from putting 
into effect on April 7 an order limiting 
the quantity discounts granted by manu- 
facturers on sales of replacement tires 
and tubes. 

The United Rubber Workers, CIO, 
indicated that it would ask for an 
“equitable” pay raise for its members 
and an increase in the $100-a-month 
pension plan, when contracts are re- 
opened this summer. 


Washington Report 
By 
ARTHUR KRAFT 


RFC, Synthetic Rubber Division 
Output 


While the RFC still continues to talk 
of expanding its GR-S production to an 
annual rate of 860,000 long tons by June, 
at least in its official statements to the 
public and the industry, the agency 
actually is planning to hold to about an 
800,000-ton level through the balance of 


| April, 1952 


this year. This means a partial, but very 
significant, realization of the expansion 
program put into effect last fall, which 
called for adding 100,000 tons to the 760,- 
QO0U-ton annual capacity then existing. 

What has been realized to date is 
significant because it has been brought 
about primarily by expanding production 
of petroleum-based GR-S, the kind RFC 
used to sell at 18.5¢ a pound and _ pro- 
duce at a fraction of a cent less than that. 
This expansion made possible the recent 
reduction in REC’s selling price of from 
26 to 23¢ a pound. The 23¢ price, it was 
reported, has been predicted on an 800,- 
QQU-ton annual production rate for the 
balance of the year, including only about 
203,000 tons (some say 190,000) — of 
alcohol-based GR-S, the kind that 
upward of 35¢ a pound to produce. 

The 26¢ price was introduced Tast 
September, when RFC was planning on 
an annual production rate of 860,000 tons 
ot GR-S, of which about 31%, or 266,000 
tons, would be based on alcohol butadiene. 
The 26¢ price was intended to cover 
such a program. But instead of adding 
100,000 tons of GR-S capacity mostly 
based on alcohol butadiene, the agency 
has added some 40,000 tons of GR-S, 
while trimming its projected alcohol-based 
GR-S total more than 60,000 tons. Other 
factors contributing to the 3¢ price reduc- 
tion were revisions in estimates of the 
costs of ascquiring alcohol and of pro- 
ducing alcohol butadiene. Experience has 
shown these original estimates high by 
14 and 11%, respectively. While RFC is 
operating its petroleum butadiene facili- 
ties at capacity, it is operating alcohol 
butadiene facilities at some 70% of capac- 
ity. Two of the seven alcohol butadiene 
streams still are idle. 

Whether these streams, each capable 
of producing about 20,000 tons annually, 
will be put into operation is still prob- 
lematical. They represent high-cost GR-S, 
and the current production seems adequate 
to meet industrial demand, permit RFC 
to restore its inventories to normal levels, 
and still leave some tonnages for export. 
Also, RFC has been reported to have run 
into difficulty recruiting the skilled tech- 
nicians needed to operate such facilities, 

An “unauthorized” walkout—so labeled 
by an official of the union involyed—cur- 
tailed operations from March 3 to 10 at 
the Port Neches, Tex., synthetic rubber 
plant, operated by United States Rubber 
Co, Full operations were resumed March 
11, when 25 members of the AFL Inter- 
national Association of Machinists agreed 
to remove pickets so that talks with the 
company could continue. The plant was 
shut down briefly when members of the 
CIO Oil Workers International Union 
refused to cross the IAM picket line. 
The IAM then released the OWIU from 
any obligation to honor the picket line, 
and the oil workers returned to their 
jobs. An IAM. official said the walkout 
had been “unauthorized” because the 
union’s contract runs until May 24 and 
contains a “no strike” pledge. 

A far graver threat to synthetic rubber 
production was averted—or perhaps just 
postponed—when President Truman last 


costs 


month referred some 90 wage disputes, 
including several at synthetic rubber 
plants, for review and recommendation to 
the Wage Stabilization Board. A number 


of unions—22, including the OWIU and 
various AFL and independent unions, 
were involved. The unions had banded 


together to enforce a demand for a 25¢- 
an-hour wage increase from scores of 
companies, almost all ot them oil firms. 
The President’s action, which may lead 
to a settlement, came after the unions 
twice postponed “nationwide” strike dead- 
lines at the request of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. an- 
nounced in mid-March that it had de- 
veloped a new process, using existing 
plant facilities, which permits a 309% in- 
crease in output of cold GR-S_ rubber. 
Now in use at the government-owned 
Port Neches plant, the new process in- 
creases reaction rates 30% or more. Over- 
all cost of the rubber is lowered; the 
rubber is appreciably more uniform in 
quality, and the process requires less 
exacting technical control, it is claimed. 

Water used in making the cold (LTP) 
GR-S latex is treated with a tetra-sodium 
salt of ethylene diamine  tetra-acetate, 
which forms complex compounds with the 
iron, calcium, and magnesium ordinarily 
found in water. 

Time required for the rubber making 
reaction is decreased by three to four 
hours, which results in more rubber pro- 
duced in each polymerizer during a given 
period. By using the water treating 
chemical, smaller amounts of catalysts 
are necessary. 

This latest improvement brings the re- 
action time for cold GR-S down to ap- 
proximately nine hours. Information on 
the new process has been made available 
to other companies operating GR-S plants 
for RFC. 


RFC Personnel 


Harry A. MacDonald, RFC Adminis- 
trator, announced, March 10, the ap- 
pointment of J. Ernest Miller as assistant 
to the chief of the RFC Synthetic Rubber 
Division. 

Mr. Miller assumed his new 
March 18. He is on leave for 


duties 
govern- 


ment service from Goodrich Chemical 
and since 1945 has been plant manager 
of the REC synthetic rubber plant at 
Port Neches. 


Leland E Spencer, chiet of the Syn- 
thetic Rubber Division, RFC, now’ has 
Mr. Miller as assistant and R. V 
Clendenin as special assistant. 

RFC’s Synthetic Rubber Division is 
divided into seven branches under Mr. 
Spencer, as follows: Research and De- 
velopment, Sales, Materials Procurement, 
Plant Operations, Engineering and Main 
tenance, Administrative, and Traffic. 

The Research and Development Branch 
is headed by P. S. Greer, with C. W. 
Gay as assistant. This branch is in turn 
divided into a polymer research section 
headed by T. H. Swan, a polymer de- 
velopment section headed by A. L. Hollis, 
an applied development section headed by 
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G. B. Krantz, a monomer section, a tire 
testing section headed by I. J. Sjothun 
and a technical publications section headed 
by S. J. Wacher. 

The Sales Branch has S. D. Morgan 

chief. The operating section is headed 
by A. E. Bailey; there are also technical 
service and marketing statistics sections. 


10 one is heading up these 








sections 





at the present. 
Hadlock is chief of the M:z iterials 
©. Burch heads 











t ‘urement section, and H. L. Re- 
pass the distribution section. 
\V. H. Munster is f of the Plant 
Operations Branch The copolyme 
ti is headed by A. E. Jury; the 
and stvrene sect V \ I 
production control section — by 





‘r; and the safety section by 





Engineering and Maintenance 
as G. J. Irwin as chief, and R. R 

as assistant The plants 
section is headed by C. G. 
Webb; the administrative section by A. L 
Schwarz: the priorities section by SD 
Licklider; and the utility section by CA 


Bz 








A. V. Krone is chief of the 
Branch, and J. P. Bartlett is his as- 
sistant. The freight traffic section is 
by P. H. Koelker; the tank car 
section has no head at present; the claims 
section is headed by J. J. 
insurance section by LP E 

No information on the 

ganization ot the Admit 
Branch is available. 


GR-S Price 


The House Armed Services Committee 
“suggested” in March that the govern- 
ment reanalyze its system of pricing syn- 
thetic rubber, with the end in mind of in- 
creasing selling prices to a_ level “that 
private industry may normally be ex- 
pected to charge at such time as private 
indus try acquires the facilities.” 

he suggestion came as the windup to 

a seven-page committee report, signed by 
Representative Paul W. Shafer (Rep.. 
Mich.) for a unanimous committee. The 
report was filed on March 13 to accom- 
ny H. R. 6787, Chairman Vinson’s bill 
ntinue the Rubber Act of 1948, as 
extended, for another two years beyond 
this Ju 1e 30. ; 

The committee's report 
one week an announcement by RFC of a 
3¢-a-pound reduction in the selling price 

' 


of GR-S, wi ok effect March 8. 





personnel Yr 
listrative 














> new price is 23¢ a pound. Four days 
later RFC distributed a memorandum | 
all rubber consumers spelling out the new 
price list for its various types of polymers. 
including latices. The 3¢-a-pound cut rep- 
resented an average covering total GR-S 
output. Actually — the reduction s varied 
from 134¢ a pound for higher solids 
latices to 4.5¢ a pound for low solid 
This price list is the first drawn 
he agency employing accurate cost 
polymer-by-polymer basis and 
product of a long and thorough 
nal) ave slated to a cents- 
per-pound basis, of each step use 1 in pro- 
ducing the variou 
page 144 for the 


list. Epitor. | 











complete RF¢ price 


Ihe “suggested reanalysis” sought by 

\rmed Services Committee 
would cover some additional and probably 
not scientifically ascertainable costs, such 
as, sales promotion, sales effort, and in- 
come taxes. The —. said that the 
ing price of GR-S omits such 
costs which would =A incurred by a private 


present 
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owner of the same plants. The committee 
noted that RFC reported a net income on 
its synthetic rubber operations in fiscal 
1951 of nearly $12 million, and that its 
selling prices for GR-S have fluctuated 
trom 18.5¢ a pound to 24.5¢, then to 26¢ 
ind most recently down to 23¢. At this 
point, the committee report commented: 
“It appears to the committee that these 
Huctuating prices in GR-S may adversely 
affect the eventual disposal price received 
by the Government when the synthetic 
rubber facilities are sold to private in- 
lustry. The Government now enjoys a 
practical monopoly in rubber. 
but, in selling a produc 
ear future may well become a = major 
lanufacturing field for private industry, 
there w ry appe: ar to be no reason why 
the selling price determined by the Gov- 
ernment should not reflect more closely 
the selling price that private enterprise 
would expect if private 
yperating the plants. The present selling 
price of synthetic rubber omits certain 
advertising is 
persons are in- 


synthetic 


t which in the 


industry were 


sales expenses, since no 
involved, and no_ sales 
volved. No provision is made for income 
taxes, and the Government in determining 
the selling price of synthetic rubber has 
neluded interest on Government funds 
invested at a rate which probably is 
lower than that which would be obtained 
y private borrowers from private lenders. 
In other words, the return on the Govern- 
ment investment would “appear to the 
committee to be well below that which 
private industry engaged in a_ relatively 
new industry would demand. For these 
reasons, it would appear to the committee 
that the price of synthetic rubber charged 
by the Government should more closely 
‘oincide with boi price that private in- 
lustry may normally be expected to 
harge at such time as private industry 
acquires the facidities 
“However, with the exception of a sug- 
gested reanalysis ot the pricing system 
for synthetic rubber, the committee is of 
he opinion that the administration of 
he Synthetic Rubber Act has been satis- 
factory in all other respects 
In late March no official 
made on the committee's 
which, as noted earlier in this account, 
came as part of a renee which “strongly” 
recommended that the government be re- 
juired to hold on to its — soggieed 
facilities for two more years. What re- 
action there has been strongly ire 
that the concept introduced by the com- 
mittee probably will not be implemented, 
except perhaps for some long range study, 
in the near future. One observer—not an 
RFC official—has noted that the agency’s 
‘cubber operation is conducted on a_busi- 
basis. with an ample fund set 
iside for contingencies. The net profit of 
nearly $12 million was earned on an an- 


nual sales volume of $257,800,000. RFC 
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is estin income in the year 
iding of $17.611.000 on 
estimate: Bg tey eon 

s far learned, the com 
nittee’s had come in for dis- 
cussion the past year. A 
former official of that agency had 


brought it up, it was reported, at meet- 
ings of the RFC rubber industry advisory 
mmittee, whose — include top 
echelon executives of both large and 
smaller rubber goods manufacturers op- 
erating GR-S plants for the government. 
It is believed, however, that within RFC 
the suggestion was meant to dovetail with 
‘tual plant disposal program—that 
is, having a price boost come shortly be- 
fore the plants were sold. However far 
this proposal might have gone within the 





agency, it was not mentioned in the -\ 
ministration’s January report and recon 
mendation to Congress on the rubb 
plant disposal question. The President. 
that report, recommended against dispos: 
of GR-S facilities for at least another tw 
years. 
“ To get back to RFC’s new price list. 
the lowest-price polymer being sold 
GR-S, X-691, one of the new cold (LTP 
(R-S- oil-ble ick masterbatches. The selling 
price of this material is 14.75¢ a poun 
It contains 100 parts of GR-S to 40) part 
Circosol 2XH to 77 parts P hilblack © 
In computing this selling price, RI 
prices the GR-S element (which is less 
than 50% of the total weight of the 
masterbatch) at 23¢ a pound and_ thi 
oil extender and carbon black at then 
respective costs (roughly 3¢ a pound « 
less for the oil extender and 7.5¢ a pound 
for the carbon black). To this is adde 
¢ a pound in processing charges for 
putting the oil into the compound and 
like charge for the addition of the carbo: 
black. These latter charges are standard 
with RFC for all polymers containing 
either carbon black or oil extender. 


GR-S_ Export 


Expectations that European and othe 
overseas rubber consumers would eagerl|\ 
take up all the American-made GR-S they 
could lay hands on have not been justified 
\s against a first- ~quarter, 1952, quota of 
17,000 long tons, which was oversubscribed 
by exporters, less than 3,500 tons had bee: 
bought by these same exporters as of mid- 
March, when the quarter was nearing its 
close. Whether even this small quantity 
actually has been shipped overseas 1s no* 
known for certain. 

The first-quarter quota, actually a 10,- 
Q00-ton original quota plus a supplemental 
quota of 7,000 tons, marked the adoption 
of a new policy ot permitting substantial 
exports of GR-S. Previously, because 
i mestic needs exceeded production, GR-S 
exports were virtually banned, with only a 
trickle moving overseas for experimental 





use. 
The Office of International Trade, upo: 
a decision taken by an interagency polic) 
committee, announced — the departure Nl 
policy late in December, setting January 
7 as the deadline for filing applications 
Within a few weeks, exporters filed ap- 
plications seeking permission to buy tor 
export some 25,000 tons in the first quarter 
The smaller-than-3,500-ton figure, on the 
other hand, represents the total of purchas 
permits sought by exporters from RFC at 
the end of the third week in March. It 
should be noted that OIT completed the 
allocation of the quota in February and 
actually issued most of the allotments 1 
January. Issuance of RFC purchase permits 
has been automatic to those exporters com- 
ng in with approved OIT autl lorizations 
The disappointing showing has been a 
matter of some concern and bewilderment 
to officials here, who confidently expecte 
the full 17,000-ton quota to be translate 
quickly and eagerly into shipments over- 
seas. The more optimistic explanatio: 
based on advice from veterans in the export 
trade, points to the early record as pant 
a transitory matter. The Government's 
action in permitting large-scale export “of 
GR-S, this explanation runs, opened ai 
ntirely new export trade, and in_ suc 
cases it normally takes some four months 
to establish trade relations and particular] 
to establish letters-of-credit. This latter is 
most difficult at a time when most prospec 
tive importers must justify to their govern 
ments the release of scarce American dollar 
exchange. Those who subscribe to this ex- 
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lanation feel that it is still too early to 
iss judgment on whether the 17,000-ton 
uota—and the still larger applications 
rom American exporters—realistically re- 
fects overseas buying desires for Amer- 
an GR-S. As far as this reporter has 
een able to ascertain, no responsible offi- 
cials hold a contrary opinion, although 
sume are naturally skeptical. 

In any event the interagency committee 
to whom the task falls, was discussing 

late March the establishment of an 
\pril-May-June quota of 20,000 tons, again 
neluding an initial quota of 10,000. tons 
plus a supplemental quota of 10,000. tons. 

‘here was also some opinion that, in view 
of the first-quarter record, an open-end 
quota might be justified—that 1s, setting 
no ceiling figure (although an unofficial. 
ir unannounced, ceiling could still be used 
as a check against excessive exports). 
While this determination was. still being 
discussed, the committee authorized OIT 
to start accepting applications for licenses 
to export in the second quarter. OIT, on 
March 13, announced that such applica- 
tions must be filed before March 31. The 
agency also announced some relaxation in 
the data it requires exporters to file. License 
applicants no longer need show import 
license or authorization numbers on their 
applications, nor must they indicate the 
period of time in which the amount of 
GR-S covered by their applications will 
be consumed. These are data which the 
prospective exporter would have to. get 
from his potential overseas customers. OIT 
said these relaxations “were made possible 
by the easing of GR-S supplies’’—a first- 
class understatement in view of the meager 
exports to date 

Meanwhile OPS on March 12 announced 
the establishment of ceil.ng prices for ex- 
port sales of GR-S, issuing Supplementary 
Regulation 2 to Cciling Price Regulation 
61. This regulation, effective March 17, 
permits exporters to apply markups of 
3% for sales in carload lots and 314% 
for sales in I-ss-than-carload lots. In 
each case the markups may be applied to 
the costs of acquisit.on at the point of 
production—in most cases the 23¢-a-pound 
price at which RFC sells f.o.b. point of 
production. 

To the export ceiling price may be ad- 
ded costs of exportat:on—actual costs ot 
packaging, ocean freight and = insurance 
and lighterage—plus delivery charges of 
$1 per hundredweight in carload lots and 
$1.60 per hundredweight for less-than-car- 
load lots. The latter are the permissible 
delivery charges as determined by RFC. 

In passing, it may be noted that the 
government splits its GR-S export quota 
into initial and supplemental quotas partly 
as a device for determining the amount of 
cold (LTP) GR-S to be made available for 
export. The initial quota in the first quarter 
provided a proportion of cold to hot GR-S 
identical to that permitted domestic users. 
The initial 10,000 tons included, therefore, 
4,600 tons of cold GR-S, 46% of the quota 
The supplemental quota was all standard 
GR-S. 


Rubber Act Extension 


\s March drew to a close, all signs 
pointed to another two-year extension of 
the Rubber Act of 1948. Such action was 
recommended March 11 by a unanimous 
vote of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and reported to the House for con- 
sideration and vote. The House voted in 
favor of the two-year extension on March 
25. Meanwhile, Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 
(Dem., Tex.), to whose Armed Services 
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subcommittee on rubber the matter was 
referred, decided March 14 to take no 
action until the House acts. In effect, 
this decision meant that the Senate sub- 
committee would wait for an opportunity 
to act on the House bill. The Senator 
has not disclosed whether he intends to 
conduct hearings on the legislation. 

Approval by both houses of a flat two- 
year extension to June 30, 1954, repre- 
sents a rebuff to the Administration’s 
qualified request for a Congressional man- 
date to peel off the two government buty! 
facilities and sell them to private industry. 
\lthough it could not be confirmed from 
company sources, it Was reported, on good 
authority, that the current operators of 
these facilities—Esso Standard at Baton 
Rouge and Humble Oil & Refining at 
Baytown—had written to RFC Adminis- 
trator MacDonald confirming their will 
ingness to purchase the butyl plants. Esso 
Standard was said to have informed 
MacDonald that it would offer about 
$18.5 million for the Baton Rouge plant. 
The Standard Oil Co. of N. J. owns all 
of Esso’s stock and has a two-thirds in- 
terest in Humble. 

The Administrator's request for author 
ity to sell the butyl plants and the elimina- 
tion in the Rubber Act of mandatory 
production and consumption — restrictions 
on butyl were qualified because the Presi 
dent, in so recommending last January, 
said the Defense Department had advised 
him that a flat two-year extension of the 
law would equally well protect the na- 
tional security. In view of this qualifica- 
tion, it is not surprising that Secretary 
of Commerce Charles Sawyer was able to 
report to the House committee on March 
10 that: 

“This Department is of the opinion 
that extension of the Act for an additional 
two-year period is essential in the in- 
terests of national defense. Accordingly. 
we urge the early enactment of this legis- 
lation. [H. R 6787—Chairman Vinson’s 
two-year extension. Eprror. | 

“We have been advised by the Bureau 
of Budget that there would be no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report to 
the Congress and, further, that enactment 
ot this legislation would be in accord with 
the program of the President.” 

Secretary Sawyer, whose department in- 
cludes the NPA, seemed, in his brief 
letter, to have virtually retracted the 
President's earlier request for authority 
to dispose of the butyl plants. Since the 
House committee held no hearings—and 
acted before it received a requested report 
from the Administration in further sup- 
port of butyl disposal—the Secretary's 
letter was the last official word on the 
\dministration’s position. The letter was 
incorporated in the committee report. 

In reporting the Vinson extension. the 
committee unanimously concluded _ that 
world conditions do not justify disposal 
of synthetic rubber plants at this time or 
a turning over—presumably by lease—of 
the plants to private industry. It. stated, 
however, its complete agreement “with 
the principle of tree enterprise” and 
“strongly” endorsed the “eventual turning 
over of the Government-owned facilities 
for the production of synthetic rubber to 
private industry.” 

\s for peeling off the butyl plants. the 
committee acknowledged a differing situa- 
tion with respect to butyl as compared 
with GR-S, and even agreed that the 
existing demand for butyl would assure 
enough production to assure defense needs 





even if the plants were in private hands. 

But, it said, the committee “is of the 
opinioa that the entire synthetic rubber 
program should be treated as an integral 


unit of our national defense program 
ae : ; ; 
[here is need for both GR-S and butyl 
plants at this particular time. National 


rubber 


security has been achieved in 
through the operation of both the GR-S 
ts under Government supervi- 
arguments can be made,” the 
“Justifying an ex- 





} 


and butyl p 
sion. W hile 
committee continued, 
eption in the case of butyl rubber plants, 


» committee is of the opinion that at 
lis particular time the entire program 
is operating satisfactorily and for the best 
of the Government. The con 

to any effort, ai 


c 
the 
+} 
Ul 


interests 
mittee would be o posed 


this time, to treat the whole synthetr 
rubber program as anything other tha 
im. integral and inseparable part of ow 
defense program.” [Italics ours. Eprror 


On the question ot stockpiling, the com- 


“<tockp.ling situation w1 


niittee said the p 
ibber has improve: 


respect to natural rt 
considerably in the past two years.” 1 
final objective Is yet to be attained. 

It said that should the Southeast A-~.a 
natural rubber supply be lost to this 
country, we would be “dependent almost 
entirely upon our synthetic rubber pr 
duction. To turn these plants or any por- 
tion of them over to private industry at 
it well interrupt the con- 

F 


this time m.g 
tinuity of production that to 


iy has per- 
mitted us to relax our controls over the 


importation of natural rubber and at the 
same time has provided us with indits 
putable security in rubber.” ny. 

The committee said that on the basis 
of preliminary estimates of 1952. con- 


sumpt.on more than 230,000 tons of natura 
available tor stockpiling 


rubber will be 
States this year 


purposes to the United 
The figures it used were a total consump- 
comprising /00.- 


tion of 1.3 million tons, 
85.- 


000 tons of government-made GR-S, 
tons of butyl, 68.000 tons of privately 
produced synthetic rubbers, and 460,000 
tons of natural rubber. It reported esti- 
mates that in excess of 730,000 tons ot 
natural rubber (including latex) will be 
to the United States this year 





available 
from total world production 

The committee also reported its  satis- 
faction with the administration of controls 
over the past 15 months. It said: 

“Insofar as specification, allocation, and 
inventory controls of natural and synthe- 
tic rubber and specification controls ot 
products containing natural and synthet.« 
rubber are concerned, there appears to be 
rather unanimous agreement that sucl 
controls have been effectively and fairly 
administered.” 

\side from the above and a review 
rubber 








ot 

“ni ; Liga Se ten alee 
administrative developments im the 
1950, the committee came 
suggestion: that the 


he selling 


program since 
up with one new 
it consider icreasing 


governme! t 
price of synthetic rubber. This suggestiot 
is discussed elsewhere 

The bill reported by the committec 
would require the President to report t 
Congress by April 1, 1953, on the develop- 
ment of a disposal program and to recom- 
mend disposal legislation, after consulting 
with the National Security Resources 
Board, by the following January 15. 

The report (No. 1513) filed by the 
House committee was written by Repre- 
sentative Although Mr. Shafer 
sought to modify it in 1950, the Rubber 
Act of 1948 bears his name and is largely 
of his authorship. Rep. Carl Vinson 


Shafer 


10] 





(Dem., Ga.) is chairman of the House 
committee 
Gillette Subcommittee 
The Senate Small Business subcom- 


mittee on rubber, headed by Sen. Guy M. 
Gillette, announced hearings scheduled for 
March 27 and 28 in Washington on the 
rubber program. The subcommittee, which 
originally set hearing dates earlier in the 
month, but then postponed them, said the 
purpose of the public inquiry is to obtain a 
report trom government ofh- 
cials and the industry. 

It has some six months since the 
subcommittee last conferred with its small- 
company industry “watchdog” committee, 
appointed more than a year ago to keep 


“progress” 


peen 


tabs on the effect on small firms of the 
government's rubber program. Appoint- 
ment ot this industry committee, headed 


by Donald F. Pratt, president of Durkee- 
Atwood Co., came during the course of 
the protracted public hearing. chiefly into 
administration of NPA rubber controls, 
held by the Gillette subcommittee 14 
months ago. 

Mr. Pratt is expected to testity at 
new hearings and to call attention to the 
reportedly sharp rise in imports of white 
tires and other natural rubber 
which the M-2 Order of NPA 

domestic manufacturers to pro- 
duce. It may be recalled, that NPA— 
over the objections of its Rubber Industry 
Advisory committee—last spring lifted its 
ban on the importation of rubber products 
failing to meet domestic M-2 product 
specincations 

Others expected to testify include top 
officials of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, the RFC, and NPA. While it 
be predicted with certainty, these 
hearings are expected to turn up fuller 


the 


sidewall 
products 
prohibits 


cannot 


explanations, if not brand new informa- 
tion, on the government’s future rubber 
plans. 


Natural Rubber Price Control 


OPS organized and set into motion 
during March an industry committee to 
help it develop a “price control pattern”’ 
to govern the direct purchase and sale of 
natural rubber after the government steps 
out of the picture as exclusive supplier on 
June 30. OPS officials met with the com- 
mittee for the first time on March 18, 
when the problem was first explored. It 
was reported that members of the com- 
mittee advised that earliest deliveries are 
expected early in May. These will be 
natural rubber latex for which orders 
were placed during February, subject to 


GSA import permits. GSA is expected 
to have worked off all its natural latex 
stocks by early May. The agency had 


promised to lift the bars on consumption 
of privately purchased natural latex as 
as government stocks are liquidated. 

While the OPS will be struggling with 
a price control mechanism to apply when 


soon 


a full free market is restored, GSA is 
expected by June 1 to set a new price 
pattern with another reduction in_ its 


natural rubber selling price. The agency 
on March 15 announced a 2¢ a pound cut 
to 48.5¢ and said this price will prevail 


for all April and May deliveries. The 
reduction was disappointingly small con- 


sidering the recent sharp drop in foreign 
markets, which took place over the weeks 
preceding the latest price announcement 
and where GSA bought under strict ceil- 
ings. Many expected a price cut of 8¢ to 
10¢ a pound; while some thought at least 
a 5¢-a-pound cut was due. GSA, as re- 
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cently as two days before its announce- 
ment, had been considering dropping its 
selling price to 44¢, a reduction of 6.5¢ a 
pound. For these reasons, and with the 
agency still determined to quit on June 
30 without either profit or loss, a sub- 
stantial reduction is expected to be put 
into effect for June sales by the govern- 
ment. 

The size of the March 15 reduction, 
GSA explained, was determined after the 


agency's fiscal division totaled up the 
books on rubber bought and reportedly 
advised that any greater reduction than 


2¢ a pound for the April and May sales 
would put the operation into the red. 
Other observers, who have a pretty accu- 
rate idea of what GSA’s books show, felt 
that the fiscal division must have employed 
long division instead of straight arithmetic. 
The GSA announcement did not note 
whether the 2¢-a-pound price cut had the 
approval of the OPS, the normal proce- 
dure followed in such matters. OPS off- 
cials, although advised of the coming price 
cut, declined to comment publicly on 
whether they concurred with the small cut 
made by the agency. It seems unlikely, 
that even if the contrary were true, OPS 
would dissent. The agency is in a difficult 
position. OPS could not demand, with 
good grace, that GSA make a heftier cut 
in the price at which it supplies crude 
rubber to industry, when at the same time 
OPS is unable, because of the Capehart 
amendment to the price control law, to 
order manufacturers to rollback their 
product prices to reflect the full savings 
resulting from a far cheaper natural rub- 
ber. To the public such a course would 
look like a one-way street in favor of the 
manufacturers. On the other hand, even 
unwarranted profits on GSA’s books ulti- 
mately end up in the public treasury. 

In discussing the post-June 30 natural 
rubber pricing pattern with industry and 
the trade at the March 18 meeting, OPS 
promised to consider all suggestions and 
take no action before again consulting with 
the committee. No further meeting of the 


committee was announced at that time. 
The discussion related to the type of 
regulation which OPS should consider, 


other than the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation (which pegs ceilings to the price 
level existing in the December, 1950- 
January, 1951 period.) Some sort of for- 
mula regulation may be adopted. It seems 
unlikely that crude rubber market opera- 
tions will lend themselves readily to flat 
dollars-and-cents price ceilings. Also dis- 
cussed was the desirability of adopting 
an amendment to Ceiling Price Regulation 
31, which governs the margins of im- 
porters, or of establishing a special regu- 
lation tailored to conform with practices 
in the rubber importing trade. The timing 
of such possible action was considered 
also. 

The meeting was conducted by Chester 
F. Conner, chief of the Rubber Branch. 
Besides a number of other OPS officials, 
those attending included George K. Casto, 
director of the Rubber Division of GSA; 
Everett G. Holt, assistant to the director 
of the Rubber Division, NPA; and Her- 
man H. Barger, of the State Department. 
The members of the Crude National Rub- 
ber Industry Advisory Committee are: 
James F. Adams, Oak Park, Ill; R. B. 
Bogardus, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron; S. G. French, H. W. French Co., 
Alan L. Grant, Charles T. Wilson Co., 
Inc., D. A. Paterson, H. A. Aslett Co., 
Lawrence B. Proctor, Farr & Co., Robert 
D. Reilly, Imperial Commodities Corp., 
Edward C. Schwab, U. S. Rubber, all of 


New York; J. M. Slattery, Manstield 
Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, O.; and 
H. F. Van Valkenburgh, Dunlop Tire & 


Rubber Corp., Buffalo. 


Tire Prices and Decontrol 


The National Association ot Independ- 
ent Tire Dealers, Inc., decided on Marc! 
+ to join the manufacturing industry's 
appeal for removal of price controls on 
tires. The dealers’ group, however, had 
not filed a petition with the OPS by lat 
March. 

NAITD took its stand following 
filing of a petition on February 26 by 
tire advisory committee to OPS. The 
petition was referred to a_ special five- 
man OPS committee established to study 
decontrol possibilities. The committee was 
named by former Price Director Michael 
DiSalle to advise the OPS director on 
decontrol policy. It has not yet reported 

In passing, it may be noted that the 
Senate Banking and Currency committee, 


the 
thie 


now considering the President’s request 
for extension of the Detense Production 


Act beyond this June 30, has before it 
various proposals to make mandatory the 
decontrol of prices in certain instances. 
Most of these proposals would cover tire 
prices, it is believed. 

Meanwhile OPS acted in late February 
to permit tire manufacturers to apply for 
price increases under the so-called Cape- 
art regulations. The action, Amendment 
4+ to Supplementary Regulation 10 of CPR 
22, was effective March 3. It applies t 
certain tires and tubes and to certain 
molded, extruded, and cut mechanical rub- 
ber goods—items covered by SR 10. 

The OPS action permits these manu- 
facturers to use SR 17 or 18 under CPR 
22 or the agency’s General Overriding 
Regulation 20 in computing adjustments 
in ceilings allowed by the Capehart 
amendment. The Capehart formula en- 
titles manufacturers to their pre-Korea 
prices adjusted to reflect subsequent 
changes in cost of labor, materials, and 
overhead up to July 26, 1951. SR 17 pre- 
scribes means whereby any manufacturer 
subject to CPR 22 may apply individually 
for such relief; while SR 18 prescribes a 
more simple method for manufacturers 
whose net sales are not more than $l 
million annually. GOR 20 cover manufac- 
turers doing $250,000 or less in annual 
net sales. 

Prior to this latest action manufacturers 
of tire and tubes, except those sold to 
private-brand owners, were required to 
continue using ceilings frozen by the 
GCPR to the December, 1950-January, 
1951 level. This had been required by 
SR 10. Private-brand tires were covered 
by a special regulation, CPR 62, and ap- 
plication for Capehart relief was permitted 
under GOR 20 or GOR 21. 


The White Sidewall Ban 


The ban on white sidewall tires was 
lifted March 26 by NPA, the same day 
the meeting of that agency’s Rubber In- 
dustry Advisory Committee was held. 

On February 29, NPA informed tire 
manufacturers that the vulcanizing of 
white rubber strips to new black side- 
walls had been construed by the agency’s 
lawyers as a manufacturing process, 
covered by the M-2 ban on making white 
sidewalls, and must be discontinued. On 
March 4 the agency, responding to a 
query from the OPS, said that the ban 
does not extend to the various processes 
being used for applying white paint to a 
black sidewall. 
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Adamson United maintains gage uniformity 
by using TIMKEN’ bearings on roll necks 


HE rolls of the Adamson 

United 36” x 92” and 8” x 16” 
4-roll calenders shown below are 
mounted on Timken” tapered roller 
bearings. As a result, accurate gage 
of plastic film is maintained longer 
than is possible with sleeve type 
bearings. Rolls stay in accurate 
alignment maintaining uniform 
gage the length of the sheet. 


By eliminating friction between 
roll neck and bearing, Timken bear- 
ings eliminate roll neck wear. The 








calender maintains precision with 
fewer overhauls, and downtime is 
reduced because roll necks don’t 
require regrinding. Wear within the 
Timken bearings themselves is 
negligible because of their true 
rolling motion and smooth surface 
finish of rollers and races. 


The gear stand driving the larger 
calender is also equipped with 
Timken bearings—a total of 19. 


Tapered construction of Timken 
bearings permits them to take both 





our own steel mills. 


WE MAKE OUR OWN STEEL 


The special grade alloy steel which 
gives Timken bearings their strength 
and resistance to wear is made in 


The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany is the acknowledged leader in: 
1. advanced design; 2. precision 
manufacturing: 3. rigid quality con- 
trol; 4. special analysis steels 








NOT JUST A ROLLER 
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THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


Diagram shows t 


€r roll applicat; 
bearings, 


AND THRUST 


radial and thrust loads in any 
combination. Due to line contact 
between rollers and races, Timken 
bearings have load capacity to 
spare. Get the advantages of Timken 
bearings in your calenders, mills, 
refiners, and mixers. For full infor- 
mation, write The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ont. 
Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 


This symbol on a product means 
its bearings are the best. 
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LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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Che practice of vulcanizing white rub- 
er 1 strips to a black tire has not 
been very widespread, officials said. How- 
ever the various processes of applying 

te paint to create an ersatz whitewall 
t l ged by a great 
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lack sidewall tire. but has been holding 

ack this regulation until it has definite 

from NPA on how soon the out- 

right revocation of the white sidewall 
mav be expected 


real thing to the market 
i a quick reduction 
he substitute paint- 
not their outright dis- 
either case pretty much 
ntrol problem for 








Tire Discount Rule 


tire manufacturers and 
arge group of independent tire dealers 
Federal District Court for 
the District of Columbia during March 
temporary and permanent 
injunctions to stop FTC from putting into 
order limiting the quantity dis- 
nts granted by manufacturers on sales 
of replacement tires and tubes. 

Between March 3 and 6, suits were 
filed by 11 manufacturers and 35 dealers, 
all seeking a temporary injunction to pre- 
vent the Commission from putting its 
proposed discount limit ruling into effect, 
as scheduled, on April 7, as well as to 
have the ruling declared invalid. The 
suits also sought to have the court bar 
the Commission forever from imposing 
a limitation on discounts granted on tires 
by virtue of quantity discounts from manu- 
facturers 

The FTC order, announced in late 
January, would limit quantity discounts 
granted by manufacturers to a_ single, 
20,00-pound carload of replacement tires 

1 tubes. Among the manufacturers filing 
sults, two—Durkee-Atwood, Minneapolis, 

1 


procession otf 





led suits in 
seeking both 


effect an 


cou 


Carlisle Corp., Carlisle, Pa.—manu- 
re inner tubes, but not tires. In its 
complaint Durkee-Atwood contended that 
the [ limitation based on 
a carload lot of tires and/or tubes would 
encourage seeking the maximum 
to place their business with com- 
both tires and tubes, since 
are rarely sold in carload-lot 
A company official said it al- 


an 





actu 
imposition of a 
dealers— 


~ 1 
ymanies Making 


ubes alone 


quantities. 


ready is facing stiff competition because 
discounts offered on full carloads of 


but that the FTC ruling 
accentuate the tendency of buyers 
advantage of the largest discounts 
available to them. It feared that this 
tendency would be so accentuated by the 
imposition of a discount limit order that 
Durkee-Atwood would its inner tube 
uusiness. It sells about $600,000 worth 
ner tubes a year. 

rally, the manufacturing industry 
! in the briefs filed with the 
Court that the ruling was imposed on in- 
adequate FTC findings of fact, that the 
small independent tire dealers it is de- 
signed to protect are better off economic- 
ally than ever before, and that the pro- 
posed discount limit is against the public 
interest, since it can result only in higher 
prices to the public. 

The complaints filed by the 35 indepen- 
dent tire dealers, almost all of them from 
the Chicago area, represented a break in 


tires and tubes, 
would 


o take 


1 
lose 





contended 
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the solid phalanx of independent tire 
dealers which first proposed a limitation 
on manufacturer discounts to the Com- 
mission several years ago. Significantly, 
NAITD, which greeted the announcement 
of the FTC ruling in January with warm 
praise, declared March 4 that it would 
stay out of the court battle. It was the 
NAITD through which the dealers fought 
for a discount limit in hearings betore 
the FTC in 1950. The Association's 
board of directors, meeting here March 4, 
resolved to out of the court battle, 
but went on record in favor of giving the 
ruling a trial run. If experience indicated 
that ruling was not working fairly, the 
\ssociation said, it would appeal to the 
FTC to have it revised. 


stay 


he history of the tire discount rul- 
ing proceedings sheds much light on 
the reason tor the revolt of some of 


the dealers (some of the 35 are members 
of NAITD) and the fence-setting stand 
adopted by a former vigorous proponent 


ot the ruling, the NAITD. Originally, 
NAITD and its members sought a limit 
based not on quantity, but on annual 


puchase volume. It proposed that the FTC 
limit discounts to the first $600,000 otf 
replacement tires and tubes bought by a 


distributer within a calendar year. Such 
a ruling would leave undisturbed the 
varying quantity discounts granted to 


purchasers who buy $600,000 or less of 
tires during the year. 
As the evidence presented to the Com- 


mission showed, only a few tire distribu- 
ters handle a volume exceeding $600,000 
annually, and in this group are none of 
the independents. Instead, these large- 


volume tire outlets are the major national 
and regional chains—Sears, Roebuck; 
Montgomery Ward, etc.—and a few large 
oil companies who buy for their retail 
filling station outlets. These were the 
competitors that NAITD charged had 
been taking away business from indepen- 
dents, being enabled to do so. NAITD 
said, because their mass purchasing vol- 
ume entitled them to substantial discounts 
unavailable to smaller-volume buyers. It 
was against their competition—and theirs 
alone—that NAITD sought relief. 
While the FTC findings supporting the 
issuance of the quantity-limit rule agreed 
with NAITD, FTC said there are too few 





distributers in the $600,000 and over 
bracket to make that limit an effective 
bar to further competitive damage to 
small dealers. In other words, the FTC 
majority said, it could not justify the 
proposed $600,000 annual volume as a 


limit under the criteria the Robinson- 
Patman Act requires it to meet in im- 
posing quantity discount limitations. Com- 
missioner Lowell B Mason, in his lone 
dissent from the ruling, charged that FTC 
could not justify even the 20,000-pound 
carload limit, but employed it only be- 
cause the supporting data presented by 
the Commission’s staff was based on 
carload quantity discounts. If the Com- 
mission were to act at all, Mason said, it 
had to act on the data it had before it. 
Mason, of course, found that the data 
were inadequate and criticized the Com- 
mission majority for allegedly barring 
the introduction of contrary evidence by 
some of the manufacturers. 

The carload limit ordered by FTC, as 
the complaining dealers pointed out, 
would limit the discounts now available to 
many smaller dealers, along with the 
major tire outlets which the $600,000 vol- 
ume limit was specifically tailored to 
reach. Of the 35 dealers who joined the 
suit, one did an annual business of $13,- 


000 in tires and tubes: another did $600,- 
000: while for the group, the average was 
more than $200,000. The complaining 
dealers told the Court that the proposed 
carload limit would “seriously impair” 
their ability to compete and would result 
in a loss of business to them. 

With the filing of the suits, opinion on 
the carload limit shaped up as_ follows: 
Tire manufacturers, almost to a man, 
contend that it is invalid, unnecessary, 
and against the public interest. Some of 
the tire dealers agreed with them to some 
extent, but generally believed the ETC 
had prescribed a cure that might kill the 
patient. The NAITD found itself in the 
embarrassing position of favoring ETC 
as the doctor and agreeing with much. of 
its diagnosis, but disagreeing with the pro- 
posed cure. In effect, it resolved in favor 
of maintaining silence on the court dis- 
pute and hoped that the Commission 
would be given another chance. The FTC 
majority was expected to defend its 


quantity discount ruling, although perhaps 
agreeing to a brief postponement otf the 


effective date in order to give all parties 
an opportunity to prepare their cases for 
what may be a protracted court fight to 
test the order. The FTC minority already 
had made its views known through its 
sharp dissent in January. At this writing 


the Court has not scheduled hearings on 
the complaints or taken any action on 
the request for a temporary restraining 
order. 

The manufacturers tiling individual 


complaints with the Court included Good- 
year, U. S. Rubber, Goodrich, Firestone, 


General Tire, Pacific Rubber, Denman 
Rubber, Inland Rubber, Mansfield Tire, 
Durkee-Atwood, and Carlisle. The 33 


dealers joined in a combined complaint. 
—A.J.K 


Other Industry News 
Tire Outlook Called Good 


z.. Wilson, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. vice president in charge of sales 
predicted that tire sales should be very 
good in 1952 for those dealers who make 
a special effort in that direction. 

He pointed to the fact that 73% o 
the families in the United States now ow 
cars, and the nation’s 42 million registered 
passenger cars represent an increase 0! 
about 12 million over those registered at 
the time of Pearl Harbor 

More over nine million trucks are cur- 
rently registered in country, 85% 
more than there were prior to Worl 
War II, he added. For this same period 
estimates show a 113% jump in farm 
tractor registration, another huge source 
of potential tire business 

The large number ot 
on the road which will be needing tires 
in 1952, the steady increase in the com 
sumption of high employmen: 
figures, and the rise in consumer income 
are still additional factors favoring hig 
tire sales in 1952. ; 

Wilson also cited the 1952 forecast to 
a 34% increase over the 34 million tires 
sold in 1951, or a total of 45  millio 
tires—the industry’s estimate of the tt 
placement passenger tire shipments 10° 
the current year. 
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Labor News 


New Union Demands Forthcoming 


The international policy committee © 
the United Rubber Workers, CIO, met ! 
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NEW SUN PROCESS AID 
IMPROVES QUALITY OF 
COLD GR-S TIRE TREADS 


SUNDEX- 41 


1. Helps prevent scorching during mixing, milling and extruding. 














2. Aids dispersion of compounding ingredients. 


Se Reduces power consumption. 


4. 
3e 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU COMPLETE DETAILS 


Send for our special bulletin on Sundex-41. It 


Contributes to improved wear resistance and flex life of cured products. 


Speeds processing of oil-extended GR-S polymers. 


contains detailed reports on laboratory-scale and 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. RW 4 


factory-scale mixing and milling runs of cold- Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


rubber stocks. Helpful data on recipes, order of 
Please send me a copy of your special bulletin on the new Sun 


mixing, processing procedures, and physical prop- rubber-process aid, Sundex-41. 


erties of cured and uncured specimens are included. 

















Name 
U N 0 C Title - — Bf aD 
® 
Company os sa — 
SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Street 
SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL City Zone State 
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Cleveland, O., in mid-March to consider 
the program of the union for 1952. The 
meeting of the 200-man policy committee 
was preceded by a meeting of the gen- 
board of the union. L. S. 
URW president, presided. 

Buckmaster claimed that a stepped-up 
program of anti-union activity by some 
of the nation’s rubber companies will be 
one of the first problems the union has to 
face in 1952. Although he refused to name 
the companies engaged in this campaign, 
he pointed out that a few ef them had 
engineered “deals with rival unions out- 
side the CIO” in an attempt to lure 
membership away from the United Rubber 
Workers union. 

Buckmaster laid the bulk of responsi- 
bility for the “campaign of harassment” 
on the Taft-Hartley Law, “with its sin- 
ister and weasel-worded gimmicks.” 

He said these firms engaged in “this 
plan to break our union” are starting to 
use the many devices provided in the 
laft-Hartley Law to “throw sand in 
labor-management machinery that has 
developing and maturing for 17 


eral executive 
Buckmaster, 


been 


committee meet- 
said they would 
for their 


ywwing the policy 
URW leaders 
“equitable” pay 

2(),000 members when contracts are re- 
opened this summer. The exact amount 
f increase that would be asked for 
stated. An $100- 


pension plan = will 


raises 


ot wage 
Was not 
a-month 
quested. 
Other objectives 
for 1952 bargaining 
1. Adjastment of intra-plant, 
plant, ana area inequities. 
Completion of the drive for the 
union shop and securing of adequate con- 
provis.ons to prevent speed-up of 
operations, rate reductions, and to insure 
fair and uniform work loads. 
3. Improvement of \ 


increase in the 
also be re- 


committee 


inter- 


tract 


premi 
bonus, vacation pay, and oth 
4. Improvement of benefits 
ployes entering the Armed Services. 
5. Secure contract clauses providing for 
the right to reopen wage negotiations at 
any time upon notice of 30 days or less 
ith the right to cancel the agreement if 


» demand is unsettled. 
Goodrich Akron Dispute 


workers at the 
\kron plant of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
which began March 1, resulted in 
almost complete suspension of production 
operations at that plant before the end of 
March. 

The office workers, whom are 
members of the local URW union, set up 
a picket line which from time to time in- 
terfered with production workers enter- 
ing the plant, but of far greater importance 
was the action of the picket line in pre- 
venting trains and trucks from entering 
he plant to deliver raw materials and take 

; shed 
company 


\ walkout of office 


about 


some ot 


g ods. 
court 


from 


obtained a injunc- 
interfer- 
deliveries and pickups, but 
1 the injunction and also 
he orders of law enforcement officers and 
sontinued to prevent movement of 
in and out of the pl 
At the end of 


to prevent the 
with these 


er : 
pickets ignored th 


pickets 


supplies 


rch the local 
ight other uni 


monpt 
empt 


nction 


Company officials met with Akron law 
enforcement officers and demanded that 
the sheriff and the city police force clear 
the entrances to the Goodrich plant of 
pickets so that trains and trucks could 
come and go, but indicated dissatisfaction 
with the results of the meeting. 

Meanwhile the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board was called upon to check into 
the union’s charge of unfair labor prac- 
tice against the company. As 
this charge is taken care of the NLRB 
will proceed on the company petition for 
an election to determine if the local URW 
union is to be the sole bargaining agent 
for the Goodrich company Akron office 
workers. 


Strike at Ohio Rubber Ended 


soon as 


One of the longest strikes in the rubber 
industry ended on February 25 when the 
URW and Ohio Rubber Co. signed a two- 
year agreement covering 1,200 workers. 

The strike lasted 124 days and ended 
with a 13¢-an-hour wage increase, llé¢ 
effective at once, and the remainder retro- 
active to December 10. The pact was also 
said to include improvements in holiday 
pay, union security, grievance and arbitra- 
tion procedures, and the non-liability pro- 
vision The company also agreed to permit 
a union time-study man to check rates in 
the plant. 

The company meanwhile filed a $1,000,- 
000 damage suit against the URW union, 
charging that it violated a no-strike agree- 
ment when it called its members on strike 
on January 3. The suit alleged that physi- 
cal violence was used against workers 
who did not strike. and malicious acts 
were committted to prevent them from 
working and to prevent other persons 
from doing business with the establish- 


nt 


ment 


EAST 


G-E Appointments 


Ernest Ohsol, of the chemical division, 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
has been appointed manager of the new 
product development laboratory. He came 
to General Electric in February, 1950, 
as manager of the process development 
laboratory and previously had been a 
chemical engineer with Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. 

Frederick R. Cronmiller, of the chemi- 
cal division, has been named manager of 
the division’s budgets and procedures sec- 
tion; while Francis A. Pasley has been 
named to a newly created position of 
internal auditor. 

Mr. Cronmiller, who came with G-E in 
1950 as supervisor of budgets and _ plan- 
i has had broad experience in the 

of accounting. 
fter six years with Bendix Aviation 
he payroll department, and then service 
he U. S. Army, Mr. Pasley began 
his career with G-E in 1946 on the busi- 
ness training course. In 1949 he was as- 
signed to special assignments for the chem- 
ical division in Pittsfield and the follow- 
ing year was named supervisor of account- 
for the laminated and_ insulating 
products department at Coshocton. O. 
Robert J. Baumann, also of the chemical 


division, has been appointed sales mana- 


ger of silicone products, with headquarterg 
at Watertord, N. Y. He was manager of 
marketing research at Pittsfield since De 
cember, 1950, and had started with the 
chemical division in October 1949, as 
market analyst. His previous business 
connections include Indoil Chemical Co, 
Sherwin-Williams Co., and American Ani 
line Products, Inc. 

The appointment of four section mana 
gers for the silicone products department 
of the chemical division, also was an 
nounced last month. The men and_ thei 
new positions follow: Robert O. Sauer, 
manager—engineering; James R. Donnal 
ley, manager—manufacturing; Mark K 
Howlett, manager—marketing; and Paul 
D. Williams, manager—finance. The sili 
cone products department was created i 
December, 1951, to handle the rapid in 
crease of the G-E silicone business  buil 
up in the last five years. 

Dr. Sauer began with the company ag 
a research associate in the research labora 
tory at Schenectady, N. Y., and prior td 
his present appointment, was a section en 
gineer in the silicone products plant. 

Dr. Donnalley came to G-E in Novem 
ber, 1943, as a research associate in t 
research laboratory in Schenectady and 
was employed in the design of the origin 
Waterford plant. In October, 1948, hg 
was made manager of the Waterford plan 
and two years later, facilities engineet 
for the silicone manufacturing division. 

Mr. Howlett prior to coming wit 
General Electric worked for Tennesse 
Eastman Corp. in Oak Ridge, Tenn 
He began with G-E on the test prograi 
in Schenectady; worked in the insulatio 
section of the Schenectady Works Labora 
tory; in 1947 joined the chemical sales 
training program; became the chemical di 
vision’s first silicone field salesman, opera 
ting in the Chicago district; in October 
1949, returned to a position in sales devel 
opment; and a year later was made field 
sales supervisor for silicones. 

Mr. Williams comes to the chemica 
division from the management consulta 
tion services division in New York wheré 
he has been serving as manager of surve} 
services. He started with G-E as a 
accountant in the Bloomfield, N. J., com 
trol department; next was employed as 
a traveling auditor, operating out 
Schenectady; and in 1948 was named ad 
ministrative assistant to the vice presi 
dent in charge of affiliated manufacturing 
companies. 


Beta Ray Gage for Fabric 


G-E has announced that its beta raj 
gage has been used to solve the problem 0 
proper quality control on fast-moving 
sheets of rubber-coated tire fabric at Arm 
strong Rubber Mfg. Co. Des Moines 
Iowa. The impregnated strip of rubberized 
cord leaving the calender rolls at a speed 
of thousands of yards a day is continu 
ously and automatically monitored by thé 
gage. The non-contacting device scam 
the moving sheets with beta rays emitted 
from a tiny source of Strontium 
and the amount of rays absorbed by the 
fabric gives an accurate indication of th¢ 
material’s weight per unit area. A devia 
tion indicator on the instrument allows 
the calender operator to maintain thé 
fabric at proper gage. While this gag§ 
has been used successfully with othe 
strip materials such as paper and steel 
the Armstrong installation of the G4 
gage is claimed to be the first of its kind 
in the rubber industry. 
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Ince the time 
Banbury: Mixers 
looked like this... 


Muehlstein has 
maintained—as it 
does today—a 
leading position 
in serving the 
rubber and allied 


industries. 


“ MUEHLSTEIN << 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston - los Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron * Chicago - Boston + los Angeles -+- Jersey City 


RUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 
































































Goodyear Appointments two years later; in 1941 returned to 
i ae : Gadsden as assistant purchasing agent; 
nportant Key assignments in research Was promoted to purchasing agent at 
- velopment activities of The Good- Goodyear’s plant at Topeka, Kan., in 
ye . I Lo., Akron O., were 1945; was-sent to St. Marys in November, 
rep : th by R. I nsmore, 1948 
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re X powdered ] 
i it is claimed. 
1.5-2% of the new 
is equivalent to 
iven ibber-asphalt mix- 
ure in resisting the stripping action of 
ater and frost. The new rubber is also 
said to show considerable promise as a 
ile composition siding, sl and 
Factory Notes 
Goodyear tire production recently reached 
ther milestone with the completion of 
e firm's 530 millionth pneumatic tire for 
vehicles. The record breaking unit, 


tire for off-the-road construction 


Was presented to Victor Holt. 


Qiant 


project use, 








Ir., vice president in charge of tire sales, 

y Leroy Tomkinson, general superinten- 

Colle Gilchrist. assistant ° le f the company's plants, as it came 
ent St. Marvs. O.. has off the production line 

t Slt 1 to the lan mMm- A new = plastics calender designed to 

ourg é ‘ ill assume produce more than 120 miles of vinyl film 

( s puchasing agent in Augt over six feet wide in a 24-hour day has 

kk ompletion of 0()-day been placed in operation by Goodyear in 








Gilchrist first its Akron plant. Designed and built by 





t Gadsder Ala, 25.2 \damson United Co., also of Akron, 
mem)h¢ m the training squadron; was he calender is now producing Goodyear 
transterre » Atlanta as a sales trainee Vinylfilm for use by fabricators of rain- 





wear, drapery materials, shower curtains 
garment bags, baby pants, and many othe 
products. Described as the fastest of it 
type in the world, the calender can produc 
film up to 20 mils thick. The calender is 
four-roll inverted-L type, with each ro 
92 inches wide and 32 inches in diameter 
The machine is said to possess many de 
sign features developed jointly by Adam 
son and Goodyear Aircraft Corp. eng; 
neers to provide accurate gage and sp 
perior finish to the film. Accessory equi 
ment includes an electronic metal detector 
dual-type embossing equipment; multiple 
drum cooling unit; and automatic turret 








type wind-up. 
The mechanical goods division cor 
ducted a discussion program and_ trai 





ng school last month for 43 representa 
tives of 25 industrial rubber goods dis 
tributers, to give representatives of firn 
t handle Goodyear’s mechanical good 
practical knowledge of the products. Tt 
first day was devoted manufacturing 
processes, which included an on-the-spd 





+ 
tO 





observation of mechanical rubber gooé 
being manufactured. The remainder 
the week included talks by departmer 
eads of the division and discussions be 
ween Goodyear personnel and the indus 
rial rubber goods distributer representa 
1vVes 


Armstrong Elections 


Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haver 
Conn., last month announced changes 

its board of directors and corporate off 
cers voted at its annual meeting. James 4 
Walsh, Sr., president, was named _ chait 
man of the board; while Frederick Mac! 
executive vice president, became pres# 
of the company. Other new officer 
elected were: J. H. Fielding, vice pres# 
dent: E. A. Roberts, vice president % 
research and development; ari 
Giblin, vice president in charg 
ot sales. The following officers were ré 
elected: C. K. Novotny, vice presided 
in charge of production; F. L. Dwyeq 
secretary-treasurer; and W. E.  Sheg 
assistant treasurer. S. A. Hardesty wa 
assistant secretary. The following 
new members were added to th 
hoard of directors: James A. Walsh, Jr 
factory manager ot the West Haven plant 
Charles E. Rueckert, general manager i 
the Armstrong-Norwalk Rubber Corpj 
Norwalk, Conn.; and Albert H. Barclay 
Jr.. attorney of West Haven. 4 
Fielding has a record of 25 yeat 
rubber industry and is well know 
as a research and compounding enginee# 
\ graduate of Massachusetts Institute @ 
Technology, he is a past chairman of thi 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. SE 
chairman of the Copolymer Corp. techn 
cal advisory committee; and a membeé 








charge ot 





named 











In the 


of the editorial advisory board of Ind@ 
RUBBER WorLD, 

Mr. Roberts also has 25 vears of extely 
sive experience in the tire industry ang 
is an expert in airplane tire desigg 


\ graduate of Ohio Wesleyan, he wo 
a Presidential Civilian Citation for h§ 
wartime work in airplane tire design & 
a consulting engineer in the establishmeg 
of USAAF airplane tire plants in Euros 
and Africa. 

Mr. Giblin has been with Armstrot 
for 19 years following his graduation from 
Tufts College. He worked in both th 
accounting and the sales departments at 
manager until his present af 
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pointment. 
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Taylor has licked the problem of «iving fast. 


xoods dis accurate temperature measurements of 
s ot firn ‘ ad 

Bogen: the tough mix inside vour Banbury 
ucts. Ti Mixer. Taylor's TRANSAIRE* Tem- 
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perature Transmitter practically elim- 
inates time lag in the difficult measure- 
ment problem, and is so fast and so 
sine. Seall precise that it gives an accurate record 
epresenta 


of both the temperature and time of 
every batch. 


This is the fastest temperature measuring 


ns system yet satisfactorily applied to Ban- 
st Haver 
hanges i 
orate off 
James 4 
ed = chait 
ck Mact 
ime presi 
w officer 
ice pres 
sident 
nent ; _ 


bury mixers. Its exceptionally quick 
response is due to a new derivative ac- 
tion. SPEED-ACT™*. in the measuring 
system of the TRANSAIRE force- 
balance temperature transmitter. 

The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Company, makers 
of mechanical rubber goods. has in- 


in charg stalled the new svstem on the Banbury 


je shown at left. They are getting records 
_ DwyeF of each batch in the Banbury that are 
cy most accurate and an improvement 
Pew over results previously obtained. Ask 
Jalsh, Jr vour Taylor Field Engineer how vou 


ven plant} 
anager @ 
ar Corp 

Barclay 


can do the same! Taylor Instrument 
Companies. Rochester. New York and 
Toronto. Canada. 
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of ext), HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: The tiny temperature-sensilive 


istry avg 
- desigg bulb is installed through the wall of the mixer at point |. 

he wf nstrumenss 
lesign 4 


about 14” into the mix just above the rolls. Impulses 
blishme MEAN 


n Euro the Transaire Transmitter at point 2, and relayed to a ACCURA CY FIRST 


Instruments for indicating. recording 
and controlling temperature. pressure, 
flow, liquid level. speed. density. load 





and humidity. 











from the bulb are converted to output air pressure by 








rmstro" recorder mounted by the catwalk at point 3. Recorder 

fon Trot . 

both thi? makes a permanent record of true temperature and 

lents ang IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 





sent ag Uetual time of each batch. 
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WITCO-CONTINENTALS NEW PLANT 
Westlake, La. 








WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Aft 9 CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
(295 MADISON AVE. « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Boston + Chicago + Houston + Los Angeles + San Fra « Akron + Amarillo + London and Manchester, England 














Raybestos-Manhattan’s New Laboratory Testing Machine for Conveyer 
Belting up to 30 Inches Wide 


Lab Belting Tester 
Ravbes tos-Mas thattan, inc., 
N. J. I as announced the 


nveyer-belt_ testing 


P 'assaic, 












machine said t re the st labora- 
tory macl ot in the world. 
Designed by the y's engineers, the 
machine differs n conven 1 labora- 
tory models in that it can handle pro- 
duction-size belts up to 30 1 wide 
| machine tests an 80-foot length of 
convever belt r a total tension of up 





luplicating actual 
head, snub, 
pulleys. Automatic 


to 200,000 pounds, while 





chart power in 
put, 1 speed at any 
helt speet Ww 
Son ot the 
vever t d 
the ev iC 













] elt thic ess 
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¢ Por chis chemis of 
hr eo R ( Akron. O as 
« ct C t tec 1¢ca 
advis t ( nm Co 
\ F es but svnthets 
t I Rouge, | Copolymer. is 
operate jointly by eight companies, in- 
luding Seibe g. Mr. LaPort s 
H. Fi 9 \rmstrong R ; 
West Hav CO is iple | 
t Ss as cChairmal t it 
) et embers 1 \ R. | 
strong Rubber Mig. Co.. Des 
s, lowa; Vaughn Wheeler, Arm- 
r Co. Natchez, re 
g J 5 Meke zi Copolyt I 
Corp.: Joseph Rockoff, Dayton Rubber 
Co., Dayton, O.; K. G. Custer. Gates 


Rubber Co., Denver, Colo - W. 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.. Con 
Pa.: kM Mansfield Tire & 
ber Co., Mansfield, O.: William 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., ago, Ill. 


B. Dunlap, 
chatinnteed 
Rub- 
Pyle, 


Gage, 
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Toy Fair Sets Records 


[he largest American Toy Fair in the 
history of the show, comprising the ex- 
hibits of approximately 1,200 companies, 
held on March 10-19 in New York, 
". The show covered more than 
floors in the Hotel McAlpin 
floors in the Hotel New Yorker, 
showrooms at 200 Fifth 
and other locations 
trade, registration 


persons 





seven 
and permanent 


\ve., 1107 Broadway, 
While restricted to the 
Was estimated at 11,500 
ceeded the 1951 Fair total of 10,000. 
iness transacted at the show was also 
levels, with many exhibitors 
sales peaks 
years, 


and ex- 





ing new 
previous 
tic items were very 
throughout the exh bits, and excellent bus- 
‘ported in dolls, vinyl inflat- 
balls and puppets. 
bewildering 
Austin Art 


as Dessart 


rubber and _ plas- 


much in evidence 


ness Was fe 


ibles, rubber masks, 
array ot! 
Studios ; 


Bro- 


masks in a 


were shown DY 


Rubber 
styles 
Bayshore Industries, Inc. ; 








thers, Inc.; Long Island Mask Co., Inc.: 
Topstone Rubber Toy Co., Inc.; id 
United Mask & Novelty Co. Displays of 
balloons were shown by Lee-Tex Rubber 

ts Corp. of California; Marshall 


TF 
Co.; Oak Rubber Co ; Pioneer 
uller Co.; and Van 





+r rubber toy ex! 





ot Akt Oy Mig. Co. (crib toys): Auburn 
| rp. (toys, cars, farm sets) ; 
- Products Co. (balls, crib toys, 

” Ben-Hler Industries (toys); 

(crib toys); Dewey 





Co. (Da-Glo playballs, 
duck latex doll 
ne of gun 
Inc. (new 


trick baseballs) ; Ez 


decoys, 


rece i] pats 


play! alls, 





ilties Co. (crib tovs and 
Corp. (fly-back 
Frost Toy Co. (rt ; 
stamp sets): Model-Craft, Inc. (mx 
Ided Lz Products, Inc. (new 
1 1 plastic doll new 
inflated playballs with self-sealing valves) ; 





Sales 














National Playthings (crib toys) Seam- 
less Rubber Co w light- 
i t swim caps); Latex 
Products Co. (dolls : v cork 
center baseballs, sponge balls, and play 
balls) South Shore Rubber Co. (¢ rit ) 
tovs) Sun Rubber Co. (dolls, toys, 
balls) ; Superior eee Indus iries (rub- 
ber horseshoe sets); and Tillotson Rubber 
Co., Inc. (balls, ‘Sell crib ee). 
Vinyl inflatables, including beach balls, 


and play 
Mig. Co., 


mattresses, 
yy Alvimar 


beach 
| 


pools 
shown 


wading 


balls, were 





Corp. ; 
Corp. ; 
Inno- 
Plasti- 
Fiber & 


Inc.; Bilnor Corp.;  Clarvan 
Doughboy Industries; Kestral 
Plastic Heat Sealing Co.; Plastic 
vations, Inc.; P lastictronics: Inc. ; 
kaire Products, Inc.; U. S. 
Plastics Corp.; Urb Plastics 
Vanguard Corp. Among the 


Corp.; and 
larger ex- 


hibitors of plastic molded toys were Ban- 
ner Plastics Corp.; Dillon-Beck Mfg. Co.; 
Empire Plastics Corp.; Gotham Indus- 


Plastics Co.; Renwal 
homas Mtg. Corp. 


tries, Inc.; Premier 
Mite. (Co.,-Inc:s and T 





Scrap Institute Meets 


Institute, National 
Material Dealers, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
as part of the 
annual conven- 


The Scrap Rubber 
\ssociation ot Waste 
Inc., met March 17 at the 
Hotel, New York, N. “2 
Association's thirty-nit 
tion on March 17-19. In addition to meet- 
ings of the seven commodity divisions, the 
convention included luncheon and banquet 
meetings, a luncheon on March 18, 
and a special ladies’ program. 

President Henry M. Rose, H. Muehl- 
stein & Co., Inc., presided over the Insti- 
tute meeting. which was attended by 
some 36 members and guests. Mr. Rose 
read a copy of a letter from F. E. Traflet, 
Pequanoc Rubber Co. and president of 
the Rubber Reclaimers Association, Inc., 
to NPA expressing the opposition of the 
Association to the clauses in rubber order 
M-2 discouraging the use of reclaim in 
favor of GR-S. The Institute voted to 
endorse the reclaimers’ protest, and a 
committee will be appointed to take suit- 
able action. 

\. Lowenstein, A. Lowenstein Co., re- 
porting for the nominating committee, 
recommended the reelection of the Insti- 
Reelected unani- 


tute’s current officer 
mously were Mr. Rose as president; 
Berzen, Ine., as 


Roger Ottignon, Nat E 
ice president; and Ben Gordon, A. Schul- 
-y-treasurer. L. N 


man, Inc., as secret 
Larsen, Muehlstein, reported on activities 





press 











ot the traffic committ toward securing 
lower freight rates tor scrap rubber. 


ting was a gel- 
ceiling prices and 
wbber, with questions 
trom 


\ feature of the me 
eral forum on OPS 
policies for scrap rt 
answered by three representatives 
the tire price section, rubber branch, rub- 
ber chemicals division: H. H. Peterson, 
section chief; Harry R. Hinkes, division 
and William Miller, business an- 
division. The OPS speakers 
need of advice and 
shang industry in 

g policies. It was 
t ce.ling prices for 
restrictive, but are 


Future prospects 





counsel; 
alyst for the 
stressed the 
tion from. the 
determining future pricin 
emphasized that 
scrap rubber are not 
really stand-by prices 

depend on world condition 
but the present thinking is toward 


coopera; 


scrap 





prese! 


for controls 





suspend- 


controls instead of removing them. 





The Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., 
Pitts! urgh . Pa., has appointed W. J. Lang- 
engineer and G. E. Mandry 


acher chief 
assistant chief engineer of the pipe and 
tube division. Mr. Langacher, who  suc- 


n 


resigned, has bee 
years and has 
positions 


lines of pipe 


ceeds Perry J. Snyder, 
with the company many 
held several engineering 
ing Aetna’s major product 


cover- 


and tube, flat-rolled and drawbenches. 
Mandry has also seen long-time service 
with the company, most recently as pro- 


ject engineer. 
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You can’t meet competition or stop Stalin by 
pitching raw materials and manpower into the 
scrap bin. 


And if you don’t know how to eliminate scrap ask 
Moe Muscles or any other pressman who has 
worked with our silicone release agents. 


They'll tell you how much easier it is to unload 
deep cavity molds and complicated shapes. That 
eliminates torn heats. And because only a very 
light application is required to give easy release, 
you can check off non-knits, fold-overs and loose 
tuck-unders too. 


They'll tell you how much our silicone lubricants 
improve flow—even in heavily loaded stocks. That 
puts an end to non-fill rejects. 


By keeping molds cleaner longer, our silicone 
release agents also help to maintain close tolerances; 
keep white and light colored stocks clean; assure 
uniformly high surface finish and sharp detail. 


Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 


iti 
ry a vm: s EZ aye ? 












and SPECIFY 
DOW CORNING SILICONE 


MOLD RELEASE AGENTS 

EMULSIONS for molds and curing 

bags; MOLD RELEASE FLUID in solvent 

solution for green carcass, bead and 
parting line release. 















For more information call our nearest 


branch offices or write for data sheet M-16 DOW CORNING 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





CORPORATION 











ATLANTA ¢ CHICAGO e¢ CLEVELAND e¢ DALLAS e¢ LOS ANGELES e« NEW YORK ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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New Rubber Brokerage 


tio-Rotterdam, Inc., 52  Broad- 
en York, N. Y., for many years 


rubber has 


Intern 





pers’ agent tor crude 
announced a change in status to that ot 
dealer and importer, effective April 1. 
l scope of the parent company in 


Holland, the N.V. Inte Crediet- 





rnationale 


1- Handel pres Rotterdam”, and 
he subsidiary offices throughout the rub- 
“en producing areas of the Far East (20 

















es in Indonesia, three Malaya, and 

ye in Siam) assure the most comprehen 
sive coverage of tin t from the 
aspects of both prod luc g and_ trading. 
The Far Eastern branches include many 
companys owned or managed estates as 
ell as packing plants at the important 
shipping centers for native rubber. These 
ants are the sources of the R.T.C.- and 
I.C.H.V.R.-mark grades that are well 
vn in the trade. Cornelis Hagers, pro- 
manager of the New York office, 

ill be in charge ~ trading here. With 12 
vears of experier in the Far East, in- 
clud organizi1 packing plant in 





l the 
“sawn Mr. Hagers brings to 
is position an intimate knowledge of all 


aspects of rubber marketing. 


Pontianak, 


_The Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, 

last month announced the resig- 
ion, effective ‘April 15, of Joseph S. 
leuermann as vice president and ot 
Thomas N. Carter as director of engineer- 
ing, winder division, effective March 1. 
Mr. Scheuermann was in charge of the 
winder project and was headquar- 
tered in New York, N. Y.; while Mr. Car- 
ter was stationed in Watertown. E. Peter- 
son also resigned March 





Sulphur Co., New York, 
N. Y., is spending approximately $20,600,- 
000 on new projects to increase the na- 
tion’s supply of essential sulfur. As part 
of a long-range program to bolster re- 
erves and broaden its earnings base for 
the future, the company has obtained 
rights on government lands near Carlsbad, 
as a potential source of potash, 
and on lands containing sulfur-bearing 
including 7,800 acres in Carroll 
agg Va. The company estimated that 
the annual output of sulfur in the United 


Freeport 


States by the end of 1953 may be in- 
creased by 1,200,000 long tons of brim- 
st 500,000 long tons of sul- 


one and about 
fur in various forms from other sources 
while 1,300,000 tons more a year may be 


ized from projects in other countries. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington 98, Del., plans construction of 
a new $2,000,000 Haskell Laboratory ot 
Industrial Toxicology near Newark, Del. 
Scheduled for completion in about a year, 
the new laboratory will be a single-story, 
air-conditioned brick building providing 
33,000 square feet of —_ The new con- 
struction will provide enlarged facilities 
for the company’s indus trial toxicology de- 


partment, at the du Pont Experimental 
Station since 1935. The Haskell Labor- 
atory rigidly tests du Pont products and 


manufacturing processes to eliminate any 
hazard to employes and custom- 
also conducts causes 
employes and the physi- 
to chemical compounds. 


potential 
ers and research on 


oI tatigue among 





ological reactions 
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For Highway Modernization 


Executives of more than 40 national or- 
ganizations, representing millions of traffic- 
concerned Americans, met in New York, 
N. Y., February 28, to launch “the first 
nationwide good-roads movement in more 
than a quarter of a century.” 

[he transportation leaders came to- 
gether from various parts of the country 
at the request of Albert Bradley, chair- 
man of the National Highway Users 
Conference. In his letter of invitation 
Mr. Bradley referred to the meeting as a 
means to “avert a possible highway crisis.” 

Immediate purpose of the meeting, held 
at the University Club, was to form a 
committee to be known as the Project- 
\dequate Roads Committee, or the Na- 
tional PAR Committee. Included are 
representatives of farm and _ industry 
motor clubs, truck and bus own- 
road construction, automotive, 


groups, 


ers, and 


petroleum, and rubber industries. 
A primary concern of the new organi- 
zation will be to urge defense officials 


to place highways nearer the top of 
their priority lists so that sufficient ma- 
terials will be allocated to correct serious 
road and street deficiencies in the interests 
of national security. The PAR Commit- 
tee’s other objective is of long-range 
character. It will be to stimulate con- 
tinuing activity in highway improvement 
so as to “put the nation’s highway on 
a PAR with the nation’s needs.” 

\cting as the organization’s temporary 
operating committee will be Paul B. Rein- 


hold, president of the American Road 
Builders Association; L. S. Wescoat, 
president of Pure Oil Co. and chair- 


man of the board of the American Petro- 
leum Institute; Mr. Bradley, also vice 
president of General Motors; and, in an 
ex-officio capacity, Arthur M. Hill, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Greyhound Corp. and president of the 
National Association of Motor Bus Oper- 
ators. Mr. Hill will serve as temporary 
chairman of the PAR organization until 
its next meeting, to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Fourth Highway Transpor- 
tation Congress, convening in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 6-8. Arthur C. Butler, di- 
rector of the National Highway Users 
Conference, was elected permanent sec- 
retary of the national PAR organiza- 
tion. 

For its long-range concern of stimulat- 
ing continuing road programs in all states, 
the national PAR committee will look to 
the Sufficiency Rating system. Sufficiency 
Ratings are becoming widely accepted by 
public officials, and others, as the mechan- 
ism for determining accurately relative 
road needs, as a means of establishing pri- 
orit.es and as a basis for programming. 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, O., has announced the win- 
ner of the contest it sponsored at the 
recent Chemical Industries Exposition in 
New York, N. Y., as being Philip C. 
Moreau, Corn Products Sales Co. The 
contest involved the naming of the Emery 
ball-man trade mark currently being used 


by the company, and the winner was se- 
lected by Emery’s advertising agency, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, on the basis of origi- 


nality and connection with Emery prod- 


ucts. The prize, a leather two-suiter lug- 
gage displayed at the Exposition, was 
presented to Mr. Moreau by H. D. Armi- 
tage, Emery’s New York district man- 
ager. 


1951 Good Year for F-B 


The 1951 annual report to stockholders 
of Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., and its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., Roches- 
pf N. Y., show combined net sales oi 

33,770,681. Farrel-Birmingham, with net 
pn of $25,498,754, recorded a 48% in- 
crease over 1950 figures, and the company 
had a near-record year of bookings ap- 
proximating $50,000,000. 

Incompleted work in the three F-B 
plants at Ansonia and Derby, Conn., and 
Buffalo, N. Y., totaled $40,000,000 at the 
year’s end, which, with $11,000,000 in un- 
filled orders at Consolidated, gave parent 
and subsidiary companies a total backlog 
of $51,000,000 as of December 31, 1951 

Earnings per share of Farrel-Birming- 
ham stock at the close of the vear 
amounted to $4.36 for Farrel-Birmingham 
and $1.60 for Consolidated. 

It was reported that Arthur H. Ingle, 
president of Consolidated, was elected to 
the Farrel-Birmingham board of directors 
in January, 1952, and that George A. Goss, 
Jr., had been elected to the board in Marc! 


1951. 


Gro-Cord Rubber Co., Lima, O., held 
its thirty-third annual meeting on Febru- 


ary 25 and reelected the following direc- 


tors: F. W. Cook, Rodney P. Lien, Mel- 
vin C. Light, Forest Moor, and Harold 
Smith. Also named to the board was 


Virgil M. Knisely. At the directors’ meet- 
ing the following officers were reelected: 
president, Mr. Cook; vice president and 
general manager, Mr. Moor; vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, J. S. McKindsey: 
vice president and assistant treasurer, Mr. 


Smith; secretary-treasurer, W. L. Hunt: 
assistant secetary, Mr. Light. 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, 


N.Y. 


Robert 


at its annual board meeting elected 

Strasser executive vice president 
and Joseph C. Blauvelt, Sadie Feldman, 
and Daniel H. Lipman vice presidents, 
and Ernest Rusch assistant vice president. 
Lawrence Gussman, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing and_ technical 
research, was elected president of The 
Stein-Davies Co., a manufacturing subsidi- 
ary of Stein, Hall in Long Island City. 
S. Crawford Bonow was named assistant 
vice president, and Frank G. Fackier plant 
superintendent of Stein-Davies. 


Ball Bros. Co., Inc., Muncie, Ind., on 
March 20 added three new members to 
its board to increase the directorate to 
11 men. The new directors are: John Fr, 
Collett, president of Collett & Co., invest- 
ment banking counsellor; Robert W. 
Biggs, Ball vice president and glass man- 
ufacturing manager; and James L. Knipe, 
vice president and general sales manager 
of the company’s commercial glass and 
consumer products divisions. 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
distributer of minerals, colors, and pig- 
ments, 260 West Broadway, New York. 
N. Y., has appointed Elmer G. Stillwag- 
gon manager of the export department. 
with which he has been associated four 
vears. He succeeds Louis Storch, now the 
firm’s import manager. Although Whit- 
taker’s sales are world wide, its principal 
export market is Latin America. 
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lent. Whether your products are made of natural, synthetic or reclaimed 
in e ° . 

toot fl “ rubber, you can retard oxidation and flex cracking by the use of 

The | : Monsanto Antioxidants. These proved-in-service chemicals are 

sidi- | available for immediate delivery. 

rity. d 

tant A Santoflex* B, Santoflex BX and Santoflex 35 retard flex cracking and 

lant Me oxidation. 








Santowhite* Crystals, Santowhite MK and Santowhite L 


Re ta rd fle X cracking are nonstaining antioxidants for light-colored products. 


Flectol* H retards oxidation and heat deterioration in compounds 
that do not require exceptional resistance to flex cracking. 


. ; s . 4 
P. and 0 xidation Antioxidants are among some two score chemicals Monsanto 


produces especially for the Rubber Industry. For information on 

‘ee chemicals for rubber, get in touch 

fee, ANTIOXIDANTS with MONSANTO CHEMICAL 

ger COMPANY, Rubber Chemicals 

and Sales, 920 BrownSt., Akron 11, Ohio. 
: *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ee 
lee 40 ual stockhold- 
ers \lexander T. 
Da asurer, and Brad- 
lev president in charge 
I divis.o were elected 

ctors of the firn President Bradley 
Dewe oted that first-quarter sales were 
ir be EXPEC ms owing to high cus- 
tome ventories Tl reduced — sales 
( th higher than anticipated costs 
starting wu] C\ s at the Acto 

al esuiter 1 first-quarter loss 





Mr. Dewey emphasized, however, that the 
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& Almy in 1040 
‘it after previous 
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irtermaster Gen- 
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laboratory and later 











I res} 
sales of t itainer products, 
idhesives x const ruction 
specialtic divisions in ad- 
tion t rubber wesc 
ties 1\ ( 
Adds to Staff 
I cr 111€ s € adde to the 
it 1 \ctot one in the poly- 
and oli € plasticizer 
Haro \V. Flood has been assigned to 
e né ver plant where he will as- 
sist in ge roduction underway. O. 


has been assign ed to the 


special production 








Mr. Hander was previously chemical en- 
at Humble Oil & Refining Co., Bay- 
‘rom 1948 to 1951 he was 
Humble to the RFC, where he 
production control of syn- 
Office of Rubber Re- 


wn, Tex. From 

aned by 
Was manager of 
thetic rubber in the 
STye 

Mr. Flood was previously employed by 


Mutual Chemical Co. arid Freeport Sul- 
phur ( 

A. Schneider has been appointed 
manager of the shoe products division. 
Mr Schneide r. head of Midwest sales 
with headquarters in Dewey & Almy’s 
Chicago office, has taken over his new 
duties from Henry J. Spelman, assigned 
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to the investigation of a new profit oppor- 
tunity for the company 

It was also announced that Mr. Spel- 
man will continue to represent the com- 
pany on the task group working with 


NPA on the problems of rubber products 
for leather shoe manufacturers. 

— M. Schmidt has joined the com- 
pany’s rubber specialties division to assist 
in sales of meteorological balloons and _ the 
division’ 1's new guaranteed unbreakable rub- 
industry. Mr. 
manager otf 


ber dollskin to the = doll 
Schmidt was bey —enehag 
Plastic Wel dit g Corp. 


| 
Ssdies 


Wins Safety Award 


Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
given the Award of Honor 
Safety Council for 1951 
will mark 
at wee com: 


Firestone 
O., will be 
r | National 
company-wide basis. This 
the sixth time in seven years tl 








pany has been given the Council's highest 
awa for industrial safety. The acci- 
dent record for the Firestone plants in 
1951 was the lowest ever attained. The 
frequency rate was only 2.0 lost-time acci- 
dents per million man-hours worked, well 


below the 7.1 national frequency average 
for the rubber industry. The Firestone 
severity rate, or average number of days 
because of accidents, was 0.29 per 
man-hours worked. The com- 
record represents an improve- 


lost 
thousand 
pany'’s 195] 


ment of 0.2 in frequency rate and 0.12 in 
severity over the previous year’s record. 


Three Firestone plants completed the year 
of 1951 with no accidents whatsoever, as 
follows: the Xylos plant at Memphis, 
Tenn.; the plastics di vision plant at Potts- 

town, Pa.; and the Lake Charles, La., 


100% Cold Rubber Plant 
synthetic plant oper- 


Charles, La., 
placed in 


government 
Firestone at 
first of its kind to be 


production of 





Lake 


100% 
program to convert 75% of the 


thetic rubber output in this country Oo 


total syn- 


cold rubber, according to Raymond C. 
Firestone, company vice president. In 1951 
the Lake Char le } already con- 





verted 42 reactors to ci rubber and 
has now converted all of its 54 reactors 
to this process. Plant capacity is now 
7.000 tons a month, and the plant has 


manufactured more than one billion pounds 


ot rubber to date 
Cole Advanced 
Otis D. Cole has been named to the ad- 


ministrative staff of the research division. 
He formerly was assistant director of the 
chemical and physical research labora- 
tories. Recipient of a — one fellow ship, 
Dr. Cole came to Akron in 1928 to study 
rubber chemistry at ee University of 
Akron, where he received a M.S. degree. 
He then went to Iowa State College for 
further study and received a Ph.D. de- 
gree in plant chemistry in 1931. He be- 
came permanently associated with Fire- 
stone in 1931 and since then has been in 
research work for the company in Akron, 
except for two periods of six months and 
14 months which he spent in Liberia on 
special assignments for Firestone Planta- 
tions Co. President-elect of the Ohio 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Chemists, Dr. Cole also is a member of 
the American Chemical Society and Alpha 
Chi Sigma, 


Names Naugahyde Licensees 

United States Rubber Co., 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., 
four major manufacturers of 
fabrics to manufacture and _ sell 


Rockefeller 
has licensed 
vinyl coated 
Elastic 





Naugahyde, the company’s stretchy vinyl 
plastic upholstery made with knitted fab- 
ric backing. The four licensees are Mas- 
land Duraleather Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 


maker of Duran; Federal Leather Co., 
_ eville, N. J., maker of Federan; L 

Corp., Toledo, O., maker of Versilan; 
we" Textileather Corp., Toledo, maker 
ot Tolex. The licenses were issued be- 
cause of the rapidly increasing demand for 
this upholstery, introduced to the market 
in 1950 and now being adopted as seating 
upholstery by the automotive and furni- 
ture industries. The plastic is made in the 
rubber company’s Mishawaka, Ind., plant. 





Offers New Auto Tire 


\ new popular priced, conventional pres- 


sure auto tire, the U. S. Centipede Grip, 
has been announced by the tire division. 
\ccording to A. W. Bull, of the division’s 


tire development department, the new 


product gives owners of pre-1948 cars 
a tire that offers skid and _ traction 
Ieatures hitherto unavailable at popular 
prices. The tire’s continuous seven-row 
tread is deskidded for greater traction 


and quicker stopping. The special shoulder 
design makes tor cooler running by dis- 
giving longer mile- 


sipating heat, thereby 
age. Road tests also indicate “that the 
tread design offers greater steering ease 


and a smooth, silent ride. The new tire 
comes in 6.00-16, 6.50-16, and 6.50-15 sizes. 


Personnel Notes 


Harry M. Frecker. now manager of 
commodity sales for the mechanical goods 
livision, will have direct charge of all 
commodity sales departments for such 


nechanical rubber goods as conveyor and 


elevé itor belting, V-belts. flat transmission 
printing rolls and blankets, tank 
and roll coverings, hose, packing, 





tic products, molded rubber specialties, 
industrial rubber mountings and 
Mr. Frecker has had broad ex- 
1 in product development, manu- 
te ‘ing, and customer contact. He 
joined U. S. Rubber in 1922 as a tech- 
nician in the development department oi 
Passaic, N. J., plant and has spe- 











cialized in mechanical rubber goods 
throughout his career. He most recently 
was development manager at Passaic. 


Wm. M. Dougherty, 
Rubber, last month was 
of American Society of 


taries, Inc. 


secretary of U. S. 
elected secretary 
Corporate Secre- 


Plastex Products Co., 312 Dobbs St. 


Marietta, Ga., has been formed to manu- 


facture products from natural and syn- 
thetic latices and vinyl plastisols. The new 
company will specialize in the develop- 


compounds for 
Plant facil- 


ment and producton of 
specific processes or products. 


ities are designed for complete flexibility 
in handling small custom orders or con- 
tract volume manufacture of finished or 


semi-finished goods by molding, dipping, 
slush molding, spraying, or other tech- 
niques. President of the firm is R. T. 
Henson, formerly with American Anode, 
Inc., most recently as manager of the ser- 


vice and control laboratories. Clyde Wil- 
kins, Jr., is vice president and sales mana- 
ger of Plastex and was formerly asso- 
ciated with the knitted hosiery industry. 
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In Barrett“ Coal-tar Chemicals 


Uniformity 


1. Because of Barrett’s basic position in raw materials 





2. Because of Barrett's basic research experience 


Uniformity of formulation at a high level of quality —to 





THE BARRETT DIVISION | the optimum degree—is essential to your business. 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. 


40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. When you buy from Barrett, you are assured of uni- 


formity that is backed by a basic position in raw materials 





In Canada: ; 
The Barrett Co., Ltd., a Res plus nearly 100 years of concentrated experience in coal- 
5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal | | 






tar chemistry. 


Barrett 13 Casie 















Bardol* Rubber Compounding Oil BRC 30 Rubber Compounding Pitch 


BARDOL B Rubber Compounding Oil BRV* Rubber Softener 
Dispersiag O8 10 BRT* 3 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 
CUM ‘a Resi BRT 4 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 
M- esin 
Resin “C”* Resinous Compounding 
— ; E 
BRC* 20 Rubber Compounding Pitch Material 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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To Build in Brazil 


Plans to build a $5 million tire factory 
in Brazil capable of producing 200,000 tires 
and tubes a year last month were an- 
nounced by William O. O'Neil, president 
of The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., upon his return home from Rio de 
Janeiro. 

In announcing his company’s expansion 
America, Mr. O'Neil said the 
plant would be capitalized according to 
the company’s policy of financing foreign 
operations with local capital. 

Site of the new factory will be about 
20 miles from Rio on a new highway to 
Sao Paulo. Construction will begin im- 
mediately, with production slated to get 
under way in about a year. 

In addition, plans also call for the con- 
struction of a large and modern residential 
area for the employes. 

Mr. O'Neil was accompanied on_ his 
trip to Rio by C. O. Perkins, who has 
represented General Tire in South Ameri- 
ca for 22 years. Michael O'Neil, execu- 
tive assistant to the president, joined his 
father in an inspection of General Tire’s 
factory in Caracas, Venezuela. 


in South 


Stockholders Approve Split, 
Reelect Board 


Shareholders of General Tire have ap- 
proved a split of the common stock on a 
2-for-1] and also reelected all 14 
directors. 

The stock split, presented to the share- 
holders after the January directors’ meet- 
ing, increases the authorized shares of 
common to 1,500,000 and reduces the par 
value from $5 to $2.50 a share. General 
now has 1,206,528 outstanding shares of 
common stock. 

Directors reelected were: W. O. Neil, 
L. A. McQueen, W. E. Fouse, S. S. Poor, 
Robert Iredell, C. J. Jahant, M. G. O'Neil, 
iH. & Jenkins, T. F. ‘O'Neil, J. FE. 
Creamer, L. L. Strauss, B. E. Smith, C. 
KF, O'Neil, and E. W. 

At the board's 
O'Neil was renamed 
dent. Other ofh 


basis 


Ross. 
annual meeting W. 
chairman and presi- 
othcers elected were: M. G. 
O'Neil, executive assistant to the presi- 
dent; McQueen, C. F. and T. F. O'Neil, 
and Jahant, vice presidents; T. S. Clark, 
treasurer; F. W. Knowlton, secretary; 
and James Little, assistant treasurer 
Howard A. Bellows, manager of retail 
merchandising, was elevated to the post 
of vice president and will report to Mr. 
McQueen, vice president in charge of sales. 


William O’Neil Honored 

William O. O'Neil, General president, 

was guest of honor at a dinner held March 
§ at the Hotel Pierre, New York, N. Y., 

by the Paints, Chemicals, Rubber, and 
Allied Industries Division of the State of 
Israel Bond Campaign. According to the 
dinner chairman, Martin I. Cowen, Con- 
solidated Products Co., Inc., Mr. O'Neil 
was honored for his part in the establish- 
[ General tire plant in Israel 
given impetus to Israel's eco- 
encour- 


establish 


ment oO! a 
which has 
nomic independence program by 
other American firms 


aging C 
} 


, 
branches there. 


Harrington Elected 


Harrington, advertising manager 
last month was elected 
Traffic Audit Bureau, 


Ro 
at General Tire, 
vice president ot 


Inc. 
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Eagle-Picher Elections 


At the annual shareholders’ meeting of 
The Eagle-Picher Co., March 25, at com- 
pany headquarters, 1100 American Bldg.. 
Cincinnati 1, O., Wm. R. Dice was elected 
a director to succeed the late Vincent H. 
Beckman. Mr. Dice has been with the 
company since 1928. 

Reelected directors for the coming year 
are Joel M. Bowlby, Carl A. Geist, Carl 
F. Hertenstein, Elmer Isern, Stanley R. 
Miller, Wm. H. Mitchell, John J. Rowe, 
T. Spencer Shore, George A. Spiva, and 
Miles M. Zoller. 

All officers of the company were re- 
elected as follows: Mr. Sowlby, chair- 
man of the board; Mr. Shore, president; 
Mr. Dice, vice president and comptroller ; 
Mr. Geist, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer; Mr. Isern and Mr. Zoller, vice 
presidents; and Richard Serviss and 
kK. E. Kimmel, assistant secretaries. 

Stockholders approved an increase in 
the presently authorized common shares 
of the company from 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 
000 shares of a par value of $10 a share. 


To Open Plant in Georgia 


General Latex & Chemical Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will open a southern plant 
in Dalton, Ga., in June. This new plant 
will contain the most modern latex com- 
pounding and processing equipment as 
well as its own research and development 
laboratory and testing laboratory. Robert 
H. Elwell has been named general mana- 
ger of the new plant. 

General Latex operates manufacturing 
facilities in Cambridge and in Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. Bulk latex receiving ta- 
cilities are maintained at piers in Boston, 
Mass., Baltimore, Md.. and Montreal. 
Sales representatives are stationed in Cam- 
bridge, New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Charlotte, N. C., Akron O., Chicago, 
Ill., Buffalo, N. Y., Montreal and Tor- 
onto Ont., Canada. 

General Latex is the exclusive agent 
for the important and sale in the United 
States of H & C (Malaya), Ltd. quality 
latex. Harrisons & Crosfield, with 46 
offices in 12 countries, is one of the largest 
and most diversified of the latter-day mer- 
half million acres of Far East plantations 
chant adventurers. The firm manages one- 
and was a pioneer in the establishment of 
the rubber industry in Malaya. 

General Latex is also closely associated 
with the synthetic rubber industry. From 
1942 to date, General Latex has been a 
co-operator of a government owned GR-S 
plant. General Latex is now operating in 
conjunction with Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.. and Mohawk Rubber Co., a GR-S 
plant in Akron. 


Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14, O., in its re- 
cent annual report to stockholders declared 
that it is currently embarked upon a ma- 
jor program of expansion, diversification, 
and modernization which will take at least 
years to bring to successful comple- 
tion and is designed to extend its activi- 
ties in the organic field. Included among 
other projects are extensions of facilities 
for the production of chlorine-based plas- 
tics, solvents, other petrochemicals and in- 
secticides together with the necessary sup- 
porting chlorine producing facilities. 


two 


Get Tubeless Tire Patents 


Patents covering the basic features of 
tubeless tires were issued to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., by the United 
States Patent Office on February 25. In- 
vention of the tires was first announced 
publicly by the company in May, 1947. 
The new patents cover the tire’s airtight 
lining, the air-sealing ridges that lock the 
tire to the wheel, and the sealant that 
heals punctures while the tires are in ac- 
tual service. Patents on other features of 
the tires had previously been granted to 
the company. 


To Expand Los Angeles Plant 


A major expansion program under con- 
sideration for several months at Good- 
rich’s Los Angeles, Calif., tire and tube 
manufacturing plant is now slated to move 
ahead, according to T. G. Graham, vice 
president. 

In Los Angeles to confer with local plant 
management concerning the plan, Graham 
revealed that the awaited NPA authoriza- 
tion granted recently will permit construc- 
tion to start soon on the project which 
will cost “in excess of $2,000,000.” 

Included in the expansion plan are new 
machinery and production facilities which 
will increase present tire and tube produc- 
tion by more than 20%. Other changes will 
involve a new, more efficient curing room, 
relocation and modernization of the tube 
manufacturing department, machine shop, 
cafeteria, and other units. 

Building construction will call for an 
added 175,000 square feet of floor space, 
giving the plant a total area of 803,748 
square feet devoted to production and 
warehousing. This follows a new 100,000- 
square-feet finished goods warehouse com- 
pleted last year. 

“This is our first major expansion here 
since the plant began operations in March, 
1928,” Graham said. “But in setting up 
our present plans we are anticipating the 
need for more production capacity and are 
engineering this expansion to allow for 
future additions.” 

James F. Sweatt, manager of the Los 
\ngeles plant, reports that construction is 
erpected to start in the third quarter of 
1952 when final engineering is completed 
and building materials have been procured. 


Huber Report 


J. M. Huber Corp., 100 Park Ave.. 
New York 17, N. Y., paid more than 
$1,100,000 to its employes under profit 
sharing and retirement plans out of its 
1951 earnings, according to Hans W. 
Huber, president, in his annual report. 

“Every Huber employe in 18 states 
and 22 cities in which we maintain manu- 
facturing, distributing, or sales divisions 
participated in the profit-sharing plan if 
he was with the company six months or 
longer,’ Mr. Huber said. 

The report also noted that both units 
of Huber’s new furnace black plant at 
Eldon, Tex., began operation during 1951. 
The plant has an annual capacity of 76,- 
000,000 pounds of HAF black. Mr. Huber 
further reported that the company has 
purchased a plant at Havre de Grace, 
Md., which will begin operations in May 
of this year to produce rubber pigments 
and chemicals. Huber drilled 58 new oil 
and gas wells during 1951, and the com- 
pany now owns and operates 484  pro- 
ducing oil and gas wells in Texas, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, and Wyoming. 
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If you want a reclaiming oil that... 
1—fits your particular reclaiming oper- 
ation, 


2— provides low tailings and smooth 
processing even with mixed GR-S 
folaYoMmalohitige| My (ola @ 


3—gives controlled tack and improved 
tensile . . 


then you'll want to investigate the Neville 


line of Reclaiming Oils. 


@ Write for 
information 
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Monsanto Annual Meeting 


‘hemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
stockholders’ meeting on 
25 reelected all directors, as fol- 
M. Queeny, Charles Allen 
: Felix N. Wil- 
cchwalt, Wm. W. 

Curtis, Wm. M. 


and Frederick 


Monsanto (¢ 


ts annual 


hes 
Edgar 


told the stock- 
emstrand  Corp.. 
and American 
initial opera- 
hat this fall 
made from 
in retail 
“fiber made 
plant which 
isacola, Fla., 
1953. 
dates for ma- 
projects 
Thomas, including: the 
n acrylonitrile plant at 
Tex., which will be in opera- 
by the end of the year; a vinyl 
monomer plant there, to start 
operation in the latter part of the 
quarter and to be in full operation 
year’s end, and a large addition 
monomer plant, also at 
1 operation early in the 
phenol plant at 
operations early 
i-a-day sulfuric 
cid plant constructed jointly by 
Monsanto and Tide Water Associated Oil 
, Avon, will be in operation by the 
A new’ government-owned 
caustic soda plant at Muscle 
was reported on by 
Monsanto will operate 
ich will be omy leted 
month. 
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being 
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Personne! Changes 

changes 
departme 
division 


sCveral Sales 


} 1- 
its p 


itives lastics 


Mass 
H. Richards has 
sales of Ultron vinyl film 


he formerly 


been 
1ere 

pak 
“B rockney “has been transferr 
New York and 
Brockney was 
pak and sheet 


succeeded | 


assig 


forme 


sales in 


rik 
by Gerald 


Riedel, of Easthampt mn, 
sent to New York as tech- 
representative for Ultron film. 
was shifted from the divi- 
department to technical ser- 
Ultron film in the Spring- 


Garvie was switched from 
o vinyl resin and compound 

New York area. 
lward F. Seitz, Jr., has assumed the 
sccounts formerly handled t yy Garvie. 
mas W. Sears, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for industrial 
resins in the New England territory of the 
division. Joining Monsanto in 
1946 as an engineer in the research depart- 
ment, Sears was employed as a technical 
service man in the sales department from 

1947 to 195] 


plastics 


120 


William W. Leichman has been named 
adhesives sales representative for the 
North Carolina and Virginia area of the 
ky Prior to his association with 
Monsanto in October, 1951, he was affli- 
ated with Penokee Veneer Co., and 
ia eg Corp. 

Francis E. Woodill has been appointed 
assistant es anch manager for plastics sales 
at the company's new idcacaeaatetie. 
Paul sales office. He served in Monsanto's 
Chicago office since 1939 and_ previously 
had been employed in the plastics divi- 
order and sales department in 
Springfield. Mr. Woodill is a member of 
the Society of the Plastics Industry and 
the Society of Plastics Engineers. 

The appointments of J. A. Sherred as 
development director and F. Faxon Ogden 
development manager for the 
were announced March 


sion s 


das sales 
Texas Division 
19. 

Sherred, who joined Monsanto in Texas 

City in 1947, will head up the develop- 

functions of the division’s research 
epartment, reporting to Herbert E..Mor- 
ris, research director. Sherred has been 
engaged in research and engineering stud- 
ies for the Texas Division. 

Ogden will be responsible for devel- 
opment and business research activities of 
the sales department, reporting to Robert 
U. Haslanger, division sales manager. 
Ogden, a member of the general develop- 
ment department in St. Louis, started with 
the company in as a research chem- 
ist. 


Andrew Tomlin Promoted 


Andrew J. Tomlin has been appointed 
assistant manager of rubber chemical sales. 
Tomlin, whose headquarters will be at 
Monsanto's organic chemicals division's 
rubber service department offices at Akron, 
O., has been technical service manager of 

department since 1945. He joined 
company in 1939, 


New Camelback Plant 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calit.. plans a camelback and tire repair 
materials manufacturing plant in Port- 
land, Oreg., according to Willard Voit, 
president of the corporation which has 

n engaged in the manufacture of camel- 
back and other tire repair materials for 

past 31 vears. 
The plant will be 
building 
Portland's 


housed in a 16,000- 
situated on a 3%- 


square-foot 
North Columbia 


acre site along 
sIvd. 

\V. E. Holihan, general 
Voit’s camelback division in “pe 
who is training technical field representa- 
tives to service the area, said ae factory 
will provide permanent employment for 
approximately 40 workers. Operations are 
expected to begin in July. 

More than $300,000 worth of machinery 
will be installed, including three 60-inch 
rubber mills, one eight-inch extruder and 
auxiliary equipment. 

Voit has promoted Herb Larson to 
advertising manager. A graduate of the 
University of Chicago, Mr. Larson was 
formerly assistant advertising manager of 
the company. In his new position he will 
be in charge of all advertising and public- 
ity for the various corporation depart- 
ments, including sporting goods, automo- 
tive hose, and camelback. 


manager of 
Angeles, 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., last month opened a new 
Boston branch sales office and warehouse 
at 1330 Centre St., a Center, Mass., 
under W. M. Hobels sberger, Boston office 
manager, to service New England. Other 
branch officials who will headquarter in 
the new building are: J. J. Hargreaves, 
abrasive sales manager for industrial and 
refinish trades; A. S. Drew, sales manager 
for general-line tapes; H. B. Kosanke, 
sales manager for retail cellophane tape; 
and J. E. Warner, sales supervisor for 
“Scotchlite” brand reflective sheeting. The 
new warehouse also will stock adhesives 
and electrical tapes. Electrical tape sales 
will continue under the direction of E. F. 
Gregg, with headquarters in New York, 
N. Y. Howard Norman, also of New 
York, is sales manager for adhesives. 
Hardware maintenance sales of the Boston 
branch are under the direction of H. G. 
Kellev, of New York. 


Co., Chicago, Ill., at its 
March 25 increased mem- 
bership in its directorate to 14 by the 
election thereto of Robert C. Becherer, 
executive vice president of the company, 
and Wm. J. Kelly, president of Machinery 
& Allied Products Institute. Then at the 
board meeting which followed, Mr. Bech- 
erer was elected president to succeed 
George P. Torrence, who is retiring from 
active service in accordance with the 
company’s retirement plan. All other 
officers were reelected. 


Link Belt 


annual meeting 


Golden West Rubber Products, Inc., 
purchased a building with 40,000 
feet of floor space at 2525 Frutt- 
Vernon, Calif., into which it 
move in the near future. 
camelback plant 


has 
square 
land Ave., 
plans to 
A modern and complete 
will be installed. 


Grand Prairie Rubber Co., Inc., 
Arlington, Tex., has changed its name to 
Oil States Rubber Co. 


OBITUARY 


Hugh W. Gregory 


UGH W. GREGORY, 62, vice presi- 

dent in charge of sales, Seiberling 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, died in Toronto April 1 after a 
brief illness. 

Mr. Gregory joined Seiberling 20 years 
salesman in the Los Angeles 
district. He left California to become 
Toronto branch manager in 1937 and 
served as eastern division mz anager before 
being named vice president in charge of 
sales. 

He was born and educated in Virginia. 
Mr. Gregory also served overseas as an 
inantry captain with the U. S. Army dur- 
ing World War I. 

He leaves his wife and a son. Funeral 
services were held April 4, at the York 
Brothers funeral home, Toronto. Burial 
was in Roanoke, Va. 


ago as a 
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to the core 

of your 
RUBBER-to-METAL 
adhesion problems 


TY-PLY 


TY-PLY 'BN) for bonding N-types 


TY-PLY will adhere most vulcanizable rubber 


compounds to almost any clean metal surface. 


TY-PLY oO or 2640) for bonding Natural, GR-S, and Butyl 


for bonding Neoprene 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





TY-PLY has stood the test of time....since’39 
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Albert G. Partridge 
LBERT GERRY PARTRIDGE, pres- 


ident of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
ot Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., for 
16 vears and more recently vice chairman 


of the board of directors, died March 12 
at a Toronto hospital after an illness of 
several weeks. 


August 26, 
whe re he at- 
from which 


Mr. Partridge was born 
1880, in Jamestown, N. Y., 
tended grade and high schools, 


he was graduated in 1899. 


Before joining Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., he was associated with 
Diamond Rubber Co. and then Firestone 
Rubber Co. and for 15 years was vice 
president and sales manager of the latter 
company. With Goodyear since 1920, he 


served as manager of its western division, 


with headquarters in California; managing 
director of manufacturing and sales op- 
erations at the Goodyear plant, Wolver- 


hampton, England (1928); vice president 
and director of the Canadian company 
(1935); president of that concern (1926) ; 
and finally vice chairman of the board 
(February, 1952). Mr. Partridge was also 
ay see of Goodyear Cotton Co., Ltd., 
st. Hyacinthe, P.Q., and a director of the 
rcalhnw cotton and rubber companies and 
of North American Life Insurance Co. of 
Canada. 

The deceased, moreover, was a director 
and past president of the Rubber Associa- 
tion of Canada, past president of the 
Ontario Safety League, member of the 
executive council of the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, vice president and a 
director of the Canadian International 
Chamber of Commerce, and a member 
of the Council of Canadian Manufacturers. 
During the war he worked with the 
advisory committee on Rubber and Syn- 
thetic Rubber, Department of Munitions 
and Supplies, Ottawa. He also served 
on the planning board of the City of To- 
ronto, was a member of the Empire So- 
ciety and of Granite, Empire, National, 
Toronto, and Lambton Golf & Cou Itry 
clubs, and was affiliated with the Board of 
Trade, Toronto. He orig a Shriner, 
Knight Templar, and 32nd degree Mason. 

Funeral services were held at the family 
residence in Toronto, March 14, followed 
by graveside services, March 15, at Glen- 
dale Cemetery, Akron. 

Mr. Partridge is survived by a. son, 
two daughters, five grandchildren, and a 


brother 


Robert E. Powers 
ieee 3ERT E. POWERS, member of the 
public relations staff of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., died of cancer 
March 30 in an Akron hospital. 
The deceased was born in Decatur, IIL 
58 years ago. He 


Was graduated from 
both elementary and high schools there. 
ind attended James Millikan University. 


Leaving school to work for the Wabash 
railroad, Mr. Powers soon afterward quit 
to embark up on a 


ta journalistic career. 
Then he joined the U. S. Army in 1917 
and served overseas. When he returned 


work. 
staff 


to Akron, he resumed newspaper 
He joined Goodrich’s publ.c relations 
in April, 1932 

Mr. Powers belonged to the Wendell 
Willkie Post No. 19, American Legion. 
Requiem Mass was \pril 2 at 


sung 


St. Vincent Church, followed by inter- 
ment at Holy Cross Cemetery. 

His wife, three brothers, and a_ sister 
survive 
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William F. Gillespie 
ILLIAM F. GILLESPIE, president 


of The Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
Stamford, Conn., which he had founded in 
1900, and vice president of The Gillespie 
Bros., Inc., newspaper publishers, died 
March 17 at his home. 

A native of Stamford, Mr. Gillespie was 
born on November 10, 1878. He was grad- 
uated from Stamford High School in 1906 
and from Yale University in 1910. Main- 
taining an active interest in the university 
after graduation, the deceased served as 
secretary of the Class of 1900 for sever ral 
years, as alumni fund agent, and as a 
director of the Fairfield County Yale 
Alumni Association. 

Long active in Stamford community and 
civic affairs, William Gillesp.e was general 
chairman of the Stamford Exposition of 
Progress (1926); president of the Stam- 
ford one of Commerce (1927); first 
vice president of the Community Chest; an 
organizer and president of the Stamford 
Taxpayers’ Association; president of the 
Boy Scout Council (1938); and a charter 
member and president of the Stamford 
Rotary Club (1925). His clubs included 
the Yale Club of New York and Wood- 
way Country and Stamford Yacht Clubs. 

During World War I he was a sergeant 
in the Second Stamford Company of the 
Connecticut Home Guard and was also 
active in Liberty Loan, YMCA, and Red 
Cross drives. 

Three sons, one daughter, one brother, 
three sisters, and the widow survive. 

Funeral services took place March 20 
at the First Presbyterian Church, where 
Mr. Gillespie had been a trustee. A private 
burial followed in Woodlawn Cemetery. 


Howard P. Protheroe 


How. ARD P. PROTHEROE, former 
manager of the mechanical goods 
compound division, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.. Akron, died March 4 at 


his home in Akron, after an illness of 
four years. 

He was born in Scranton, Pa., 67 years 
ago. Mr. Protheroe was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

\ Goodyear employe 34 years, he was 
a prominent chemist who won the Litch- 
field award for life saving in the disastrous 
Crile Hospital Clinic fire in Cleveland in 
1929. In 1942, Goodyear loaned the de- 
ceased to W PB to aid in the govern- 
ment’s rubber conservation program. 
Mr. Protheroe was a member of Joppa 
Lodge 666, F.&A.M.; American Chemical 
Society; Akron Rubber Group; Turkey- 
foot Island Club; and Golden Age Club. 


He was also an elder and one of the 
founders of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. 

Survivors include his wife, a son, and 
three sisters. 

Funeral services were held March 7, 
at his church followed by interment in 
Rose Hill Burial Park. 


Joseph Torrey 


TORREY, an important figure 

the early days of the rubber indus- 

try in Akron, died suddenly March 6 in 
San Diego, Calif. 

Formerly a professor of 


, PH 


chemistry at 





received 
his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Bowdoin 


Harvard University, Dr. Torrey 
College. He was born in East Hardwick, 
Vt., in 1862 

Starting as the first chief research chem- 
ist at Diamond Rubber Co. in 1900, under 
A. H. Marks, Dr. Torrey, in 1903, was 
advanced to general superintendent at 
Northwestern Rubber Co., Ltd., Lither- 
land, England, Diamond's first reclaiming 
plant in Europe. He soon became vice 
president and general manager, and it was 
while serving in that capacity that he held 
lead.ng positions in the organization and 
presentation of international rubber con- 
ventions in London during the years 1908- 
1914, acting as chairman of the Inter- 
national Rubber Congress during the last 
three years. 

Since the deceased retired in 
lived in San Diego. 

Dr. Torrey leaves a son, four daughters, 
six grandchildren, and two great-grand- 
children. 


1923, he 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The firms and industries listed below recently 
expressed their interests in buying in the United 
States or in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each import or ex- 
port opportunity, including a World Trade Di- 
rectory Report, is available to qualified United 
States firms and may be obtained upon inquiry 


from the Commercial Intelligence Unit of the 
United States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or through its field offices, for $1 


each. Interested United States companies should 
correspond directly with the concerns listed con- 
cerning any projected business arrangements. 


Export Opportunities 


Klink & Andraos. Rue Al-Arz, Beirut, Leb- 
anon: automobile parts and accessories. 
Gabriel Arnaud, 9 Ave. Jean-Jaures, Pessac, 


Gironde, France: rubber boots and shoes. 
Inter-Continental Trading Co., 652 Carabaya, 
Lima, ayy hospital supplies and equipment. 
COBEN Via Manzoni 31, Milan, Italy: 
chemical i suitable for the plastics in 
dustry: raw cotton. 
um. I. D 5 Via Luigi Mercantini, 
fabrics, artificial 


Turin, 
leather, 


Italy: plastic “coated 
and allied lines. 


Import Opportunities 


Helmut Schroers Gummiwerk Betriebs, G.m.- 


b.H., Suedstrasse, Schoeppenstedt/Elm,  Ger- 
many: technical molded rubber goods. 

H. B. McDermott & Co., 57 Knightsbridge 
Court, Sloane St., London, S.W.1, England: 
rubber 


G. Siegle & Co. G.m.b.H., 2-10 Kruppstr., 
Stuttgart-Feuerbach, Germany: organic and in 
organic pigments, including those for the rubber 
industry. 

Baumwollindustrie Erlangen-Bamberg Aktg., 47 
51 Bruckerstrasse, Erlangen, Bavaria, Germany: 
tire cord. 


Ceylon Shoe Co., Ltd., 22 Upper Chatham St., 


Fort, Colombo, Ceylon: gh soled canvas 
shoes, rubber slippers, and sandals. 

Moulded Components (Jable), Ltd.,  Jablo 
Works, Mill Lane, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey, 
England: “Aero Jablex,” lightweight thermo- 
plastic sheets. 

Soc. Rhovyl, 21 Rue Jean Goujon, Paris 
(Séme), France: synthetic threads and _ fibers 
made of polyvinyl chloride. 

Heyne & Co., Hornstr., 17, Berlin SW 61, 


artificial leather bookcovers. 
Wilhelm Mueller K.-G., 34  Tillystrasse, 
Nuremberg, Bavaria, Germany: steel molds for 
pressing and die casting plastics. 
, Vulnoplast Lakemeier re 
onn, Germany: sticking plaster and 


tn 4 

Varme & IDO, 32-34 
makaregatan, Sweden: pure 
tubes. 

Ernst von der 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, 
for plastics. 

Georg von Klaudy G.m.b.H., 77 Prinz-Fredrich- 
Karlstrasse, Dortmund, Germany: tire and tube 
self-vulcanizing repair patches. 

NW; “abron, 6 Candialaan, Rhenen, Nether- 
cas be products, a new rubber 

foam rubber. 


Germany: 


Brueckenstrasse, 
adhesive 


Lunt 
latex 


Sanitets AB 
Stockholm, 


Industriestrasse, 
diecasting molds 


Gruen, 38 
Germany: 


lands: ‘‘Recticel’’ 
product to replace 
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in Athens...we make only one thing: 


We don’t know who said it first — but we 
believe it to the hilt — “practice makes 
perfect”. 

That’s why we consolidated all our tire 
mold manufacturing facilities in our 
Athens plant — the only plant in the 
world, we believe, devoted exclusively to 
tire mold manufacture. 

Here we utilize machines for one pur- 
pose only; build special controls, special 






THEY): 


April, 1952 


THE WORLD'S FINEST TIRE MOLDS 


jigs and fixtures for automatic operation 
without the problem of day to day change- 
over to meet other manufacturing require- 
ments. Here craftsmen develop specialized 
skills to the highest degree. Here plant 
management is concerned with only one 
problem — how to make better tire molds. 


What does it mean to the tire manufac- 
turer? Two things: molds of unsurpassed 
quality; molds at the lowest possible cost. 


1711 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 
D GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
| Crveow , Ofr0 


FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


Noel Ss. Worrell has been elected vice 
presiden charge of trathe for American 
Zinc Le S Smelting Co., St. Louis, Mo 


the organization a 


st rved 


1920, where he 
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= J. Ensor has been appointed 


Day ( Machin- 


London, W.1, 
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tec anag of James 
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Eng Mr. I -— many years 
chi gineer ( Cable & Rub- 
er Co.. Lt a o that, assistant 
enginet ith B icking & Rubber 
| shortly pay an ex- 
» the United States to dis- 
ts the various ma- 
ict s with which his firm 
Day company is an 
and cable and textile 
so acts as a t for 
es including John Royle 

England Butt Co. 
Eric Bonwitt this month s the fif- 
tieth \ ot < 1 the 





Eric Bonwitt 
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E. A. Johnson has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in the resin. sales section 


Allied Chemical 
New York 6, 
with Bor- 
will handle 
district for 
program. 


ot The Barrett Division, 
& Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., 
N. ¥. Mr. fol formerly 
: | division, 
eastern 


Wson, 





throughout the 


dey € lop 


sales 


resin-sales 





Barrett's 


John L. Craig has been appointed 
itative, gned to the i 
Mi chigan Alkali Divis 
micals Corp., Wyandot 
joined \W 


represe! assig 


ottice, ¢ 
dotte Che i 





Mr: Gas yandotte ‘al 
market development Pacnectasdig 1 1949 
\s a ‘hnical field representative, he 


responsible for the technological 
Many new organics pro- 
dotte over the f 
years. Prior to employment by Wyan- 
dotte, Mr. Craig was associated with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
working on coated fabrics and finishes at 
its Newburgh and Philadelphia plants. 


Was 
velopment of the 


| W yan 


] 
auced at 


Inc.. 





Richard R. Ketchum, formerly a roger 
man for Avon Sole Co., Avon, Ma ss 
ow the company’s advertising manager. 


Miss Jessie May Smith has been made 


lministrative assistant to the pre — 
of American Resinous Chemicals Cor 
Peabody, Mass., which was founded in 





1942 and is an aliitiete of American Re- 








search and Development Corp., Boston, 
Mass. Miss Smith has been with Ameri- 
can Resinous since 1944 and il re 
cently handled sales promotion 


spondence. During the late war she 
worked tor the War Production 


Washington, D. C. 


Morris C. Hay | has been appointed di- 
ctor ot em] love relations at The B. F. 


Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
vener, Ont. In this position Mr. 
company’s employe relations 

formed to coordinate 


functions, to prot 


Goodrich 


Kite! 
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— s note 
ding, and to iner¢ 
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registered 





the State of O and a 
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OC \ 


ms B. Fields has appointe: 
of the rubber plant in leet Ind., 
Ball Co., Inc. to succeed 


been 





al * 
George P. Mitchel, who resigned recently. 
Fields joined the Muncie firm follow- 
ing a 20-year association with the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., most recently 
as chief development engineer for Fire- 
Industrial Rubber 
Noblesville, Ind. 





stone 


Products Co., 





G. W. Huldrum, Jr. 


G. W. Huldrum, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the western divi- 
sion of Shell Chemical Corp., 50 W. 50th 
St.. New York 20, N. Y. Huldrum began 
his career as a chemist at Shell Chemi- 
cal’s Pittsburgh, Calif., plant in 1939 and 
progressed through various manufacturing 


and marketing assignments in California, 
Texas, and New York. In 1947 he was 
appointed district manager of the Detroit 
sales office, two years later returned to 
San Francisco as manager of agricultural 
products, western division, and in 1951 
became assistant sales manager, western 
division. In his new position Huldrum 


ammonia and 
solvents tor 


plastics 


activities 1n 
fertilizers, 
and 


heads — sales 
ammonium sul 


varnishes 


phate 








lacquers, 





resins. 


sales engineer for 


William A. Schnell, 





40 years with Link Belt Co., is now as- 
sociated with the sales staff of Con- 


rebuilt 


Park 


Products Co.,  Inc., 
machinery dealers, 15 


i€ 
York: 7, Noy; 


solidated 
chem 
Row, New 


associated 


George M. Naylor is now 





with. &: Pi Go; Akron, ©), as 
West Coast representative. Mr. Naylor 
was a crude rubber buyer for Fisk Rub- 
} : hen for The B. F. Goodrich 

years, both in Akron and 


His 


temporary headquar- 
Linda Vista Ave 





Godfrey Lowell Cabot, 92, New Eng- 
land's No. 1 aviation pioneer, was named 
hon lorary president of the Aero Club of 


luncheon-meeting at 
Boston, Mass., March 
plaque in recognition 
contributions to avia- 


New Er 
he University 
By and 


many 


ngland at a 


recelyv¢ d a 
valuable 


ot his 





tion progress. Dr. Cabot is active presi- 
dent and chairmat 1 of the board of God- 
trey L. Cabot, In Boston, the firm 
vhich he founded ys 1882 and ne of 
which he found In OSs all One T 
the world’s aaecas manufacturers of car- 


bon blacks. In 1915, despite his 54 years, 
Dr. Cabot learned to fly. He flew a plane 
on World War I anti-submarine patrol off 
the Massachusetts coast in 1917 as a 
Naval Reserve lieutenant. 
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FINANCIAL 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York, N. Y. For 1951: net income, $40,- 
549,000, equal to $4.58 a common share, 
against $41,212,000, or $4.65 a share in 
1950; federal income and excess profits 
taxes, $66,159,000, against $32,823,000. 


_American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
Y., and subsidiaries. Year ended De- 
cember 31, 1951: net profit, $34,788,084, 


equal to $8.63 a common share, contrasted 
with $33,739,401, or $10.14 a share, the 

net sales, $388,716,990, against 
$322,338,188; income taxes, $39,500,000 
$30,000,000. 


vear before; 


against 


American Hard Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., and subsidiary. Twelve 
months to December 31, 1951: net profit, 
$725,545, equal to $6.91 each on 88,477 


common aes compared with $902,773, 
or $8.91 a share, in the preceding 12 
months; net $22,104,523, against 
$17,255,959 


sales, 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill For 


1951: net profit, $1,161,576, equal to $3.62 
a common share, against $1,528,839, or 
$4.77 a share, in 1950. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. For 1951: net earnings $1,192,- 
456, equal to $2.37 a common share, con- 
trasted with $2,412,116, or $5.08 a share, 
the year before. 


Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., Lea- 
side, Ont. For 1951: net income, $2,100,- 
634, equal to $10.30 a Class B_ share, 
against $1,932,108, or $10.06 a share, a 


year earlier. 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
For 1951: net earnings, $2,984,196, equal 
to $3.62 a common share, compared with 

42, or $4.52 a share, in 1950; net 
55,223,670, against $50,734,636. 


cn 
to 


Columbian Carbon Co, New York, 
N. Y., and = subsidiaries. Year ended 
December 31, 19513 net profit, $5,469,279, 


capital 


equal to $3.39 each on 1,612,218 
or $3.81 


shares, compared with $6,149,161, 
a share, in the preceding year; sales, $50,- 
008,607 (a record figure), against $48,- 
680,481; income taxes, $4,630,000, against 
$4,100,000; excess profits taxes, $420,000, 
against $400,000. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. For 1951: net earnings, $1.- 
394,602, equal to $1.53 each on 913,898 


eompared with $1,936,056, 
year previous; 


high), against 


common shares, 
or $2.12 a share, in the 
$29,183,192 (a new 
$77 952 BS 


OO. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. For 1951: net in- 
come, $220,743,811, equal to $4.64 a com- 
mon share, contrasted with $307,601,913, 
or $6.59 a share, in 1950; sales, $1,531,- 
128,120 (a record), against $1,297,473,345; 
federal income $360,040,000, against 
$?12.870.000 


taxes, 
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Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
For 1951: net earnings, $1,943,443, equal 
to $4.64 a common share, against $1,493,- 
950, or $3.56 a share, in 1950. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Year ended December 31, 1951: net profit, 
$5,506,949, equal to $2.48 each on 1,933,372 


common shares, compared with $3,354,673, 


or $1.36 each on 1,917,646 shares, the year 
before; federal income and excess profits 
taxes, $11,800,000, against $1,915,453; cur- 


$38,295,980, current liabilities, 
against $27,306,007 and $13.- 
respectively, on December 31, 


rent assets, 
$22,510,203, 
827,004, 
1950. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Year ended December 31, 1951 
consolidated net income, $138, 116,527 
equal to $4. 79 each on 28,845,927 capital 
compared with $173 423,702, or 
share, in 1950: net sales, $2,319,- 
aga.nst $1,960.429.446; federal in- 
$211,902,000, against $166,- 
excess profits $65,598,000, 
$30,282,000. 


General 


shares, 
$5.01 a 
347,956, 
come _ taxes, 
718,000: 
against 


taxes, 


Mich. 
equal 
$834.- 


pre- 


General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
For 1951: net income, $506,199,560, 
to $5.63 a common share, against 
044,039, or $9.35 a share, the year 


vious. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., and subsidiaries. Year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1951: net profit, $7,016,640, equal 
to $11.17 each on 593,501 common shares, 
contrasted with $8,557,616, or $13.88 each 
on 586,419 shares, in the preceding fiscal 
year; net sales $170,771,521, against $125,- 
375,837: income and excess profits taxes, 
$12,750,000, against $7,160,800; current as- 
sets, $64,922,045, current liabilities, $31,- 
884.545, against $54,155,665 and $15,263,- 
006, respectively, on November 30, 1950. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
For 1951: net earnings, $1,038,219, equal 
to $3.73 a common share, against $1,266,- 
929, or $4.55 a share, in 1950; sales, $36,- 
307,105, against $23,451,792. 


Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Twelve months to December 31, 1951: 
net income, $2,020,000, equal to $3.81 
each on 529,857 shares, against $1,338,- 


295, or $3.53 each on 378,680 shares, in 


the preceding 12 months. 


Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
subsidiary. For 1951: net income, $55 

314, equal to $4.36 a share, against $ 
581, or $4.97 a share, the year before. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., and domestic subsidiaries. 
Year ended December 31, 1951: net profit, 
$15,738,452, equal to $1.92 a common 
share, compared with $20,318,904, or $2.51 
a share, in 1950; net sales, $170,067,527, 
a new high, against $152,806,313; federal 
income taxes, $23,900,000, against $20,712,- 
OOO 





Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., 


New York, N. Y. For 1951: net profit, 
$4,192,100, equal to $13.06 a common 
share, against $2,225,078, or $6.91 a share, 
in 1950. 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 
field, O. For 1951: net profit, $2,107,414 
against $2,525,487 in 1950. 


Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O. For 
1951: net income, $1,072,313, a new high 
and equal to $7.57 a common share, against 
$596,097, or $4.21 a share, in 1950; net sales, 
$20,884,078 (another record), against $11.- 
551.554; reserve for federal income and ex- 
cess profit taxes, $2,283,025, against $458.- 
152; current assets, $6,843,031, current li- 
abilities, $3,654,422. 


National Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., and subsidiary. Year ended 
December 31, 1951: net income, $3,200,- 
220, equal to $3.21 each on 996,145 capital 
shares, contrasted with $4,779,025, or $4.80 
a share, in the preceding year; sales, $86,- 
704,932 (a new high) against $76,053,409; 
income and excess profits taxes, $4,405,000, 
against $4,265,000. 


National Lead Co., New York, N. Y. 
For 1951: net income, $22,993,717, equal 
to $2.05 a common share, compared with 
$26,490,644, or $2.41 a share, in 1950; 
sales, $389,941,313, against $342,727,911. 


Rubber Machinery Co., 
December 31, 
equal to $3.84 
compared 
154,000 
sales, 


National 
Akron, O. Year ended 
1951: net profit, $675,628, 
each on 176,000 capital shares, 
with $335,821, or $2.18 each on 
shares, in the previous year; net 
$12,016,027, against $5,196,587. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., WW inchester, 
Va. For 1951: net income, $219,499, 
against $315,352 in 1950. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and subsidiaries. Year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1951: net earnings, $73,711,229, 
equal to $5.45 each on 14,423,139 capital 


shares, contrasted with $51,557,264, or 
$4.25 each on 6,084,968 shares, the year 
before; federal income taxes, $22,210,376, 


against $26,191,300. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and subsidiaries. Year 
ended December 31, 1951: net income, $3,- 
093,000 (a record), equal to $4.08 each 
on 729,266 common shares, contrasted with 
$2,788,000, or $3.67 each on 560,974 shares, 
a year earlier; sales $48,663,000 (another 
record), against $36,012,000; income taxes, 
$6,707,000, against $2,058,000. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., and domestic subsidiaries. Year 
ended December 31, 1951: net profit, $4,- 
857,140, equal to $7.73 each on 628,100 
capital shares, compared with $4,868,769, 
or $7.75 a share, in the preceding year; 
net sales, $84,866,074, against $65,444,665 ; 
income taxes, $11,250,000, against $5,675,- 
000; current assets, $31,191,640, current 
liabilities, $10,930,033, against $27,984,368 
nd $8,039,112, respectively, on December 
31, 1950. 


Trenton, N. J. For 
$119,239 equal to 39¢ 
$90,670, or 30eé 


Thiokol Corp., 
1951: net earnings, 
a common share, against 
a share, in 1950, 
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1327-ton hydraulic platen press 
for the manufacture of molded 


brake lining and similar products. 
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ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


First ta Present 
ar Prume Producer 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSIONS OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS, 





BY A NEW PROCESS, FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING 


VULCACURE 


VULCACURE ZM VULCACURE ZE 

50% Zine Dimethyldithiocarbamate 50% Zine Diethyldithiocarbamate 

VULCACURE ZB VULCACURE NB 

50% Zine Dibutyldithiocarbamate 47% Sodium Dibutyldithiocarbamate 
a 


PROVEN PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 


PARTICLE SIZE EQUIVALENT 
TO FORTY-EIGHT HOUR BALL MILLED DISPERSIONS 


TRENTON AVENUE & WILLIAM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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SOAPSTONE 
DISPENSER 


trouble-free dusting 
can be yours! 


Ordinary Dusters 
often foul up be- 
cause of moisture 
in factory air lines. 
This Duster is built 
to prevent that 
trouble and save 
you time and 
money. Low in 


price, too! 









Ask for quotation 
on the Campbell 
1404-8 Soapstone 


Dispenser now! 











“4 INSET: Bagloader for Dispenser. 

t . ° 

i B 4 Available as extra equipment. 
bd Please mention if interested. 


LLS ENGINEERING 


AND MACHINE CO. 


1734 FRONT ST., CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 


Established 1917 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 






New NRM Model 50 2'2-Inch 
Plastics Extruder 








New Plastics Extruder 


7“ availability of a new Model 50, 2%-inch electrically 
heated plastics extruder has been announced by National 
Rubber Machinery Co., Akron 8, O. Designed for use in the 
latest extrusion techniques, Model 50 has a number of new 
features, as follows: convenient control cabinet for either left- 
or right-hand operation; faster operating die adapter gate for 
quicker die and screen changes; a single sturdy steel base for 
both drive transmission and cylinder; heavy-duty cone gear 
for greater drive and longer life; and a more compact, stream- 
lined design for easier and safer operation. 

Standard NRM _ features that have been retained include 
the hollow bored feed screw of heat treated alloy steel with 
flame hardened flight surfaces; the company’s “Balanced Heat 
Control” design; water cooled feed hopper; replaceable Xaloy 
396 cylinder liner; and proportioning-type pyrometer controls. 
Complete accessories are available, including tachometer, am- 
meter, and tubing dies. 








| 7 naa 
| Long Flex Life? 
SEE PAGE 4 
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Our staff of experienced engineers, metallurgists and seasoned 
roll makers, plus the unmatched facilities of our 6 great plants, 
are at your service. 





April, 1952 


Whatever your roll requirements—whether for conventional 
applications or for special or unusual ones—consult us. 





PRECISION 








UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
\ Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Company, Inc., 
Aurora, Indiana 


Plants at Pittsburgh *« Vandergrift * New Castle Subsidiaries 
Youngstown ¢ Canton 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, 
Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments 
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“ie HOLMES 


CRUDE RUBBER 
BALE CUTTER 


@ Low in price 


@ Cuts all grades 














Special control valve...set high up 
..Preduces injury hazard--makes it 
one of the safest cutters on the market 


Top performance...low operating cost...maxi- 
mum safety--these are the three main reasons 
why the Holmes Crude Rubber Bale Cutter is 
in daily use in so many leading plants in the 
rubber industry. 


As illustrated, it is a complete, self-contained 
unit with pump, tank,:-and 5 H.P. motor. 
Knife--29 4,” wide. Stroke--23”. Height--8’ 
5”. Floor Space--36” x 64”. And--the initial 
cost is low. 

WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regardiess of 
your porticular requirements. With 50 years know-how 
parece | In machinery and molds for the rubber In- 


wstry--Holmes can help you solve your problems, too, as 
they have for so many others. No obligation, of course. 





Stanley H. HOLMES Company 


Successor to°Holmes Bros., Inc. 


440-N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Automatic Measuring and Cutting Machine 


HE Fidelity auto- 

matic rubber meas- 
uring and cutting ma- 
chine, a new machine 
for cutting rubber or 
plastic hose and many 
extruded shapes into 
predetermined lengths, 
has been announced by 
Fidelity Machine Ce 
Inc.. 3908 Frankford 
\ve.. Philadelphia 24, 
Pa. The machine auto- 
matically feeds, meas- 
ures, counts, and cuts 
hose or extruded prod- 
ucts with a minimum 
of operator attention. 
The cutter will handle 
hose of knit, wrapped. 
or braided construction, 
and hose with 
stranded ground wire 

Production — rates r 
up to 45 accurately cut 
pieces a minute can be 
achieved in any cut 
length from one inch 
Fidelity Automatic Rubber Measur- to 12 feet. Occupying 
ing and Cutting Machine, Mode] A only six square feet of 

floor space, the ma- 
chine is made in two models: Model A for hose diameters from 

2-1'4 inches, including washing machine and auto heater hose: 
and Model B for larger hose diameters, including auto radiator 
hose. 

In operation, one end of the hose is fed into the cutter by 
the operator. A simple, positive action adjustment allows the 
operator to set the machine to cut the required length of hose, 
as indicated by a graduated scale which is an integral part of 
the machine. Six geared feed rolls hold the hose firmly and 
eliminate any chance of slippage. All feed rolls are power 
driven; the top set is spring loaded for self-compensating and 
adjustable tension. 

The specially designed alloy steel cutting blade is mounted 
on a ball-bearing spindle at the end of the cutting arm and 1s 
driven by a two-horsepower motor. The feed mechanism holds 
the hose securely at several points during the cutting operation 
to assure a perfectly straight cut edge. Both the feeding and the 
cutting mechanisms are highly accurate to maintain the closest 
tolerances on the length of the cut pieces. During the downward 
stroke of the conine arm a small fluid jet lubricates both the 
hose and the blade. The downward stroke also actuates an 
automatic counter to indicate the number of pieces cut. 

Sturdy, foolproot safety guards are provided for all moving 
mechanisms of the machine. In addition, the automatic features 
of the machine eliminate any need of handling the hose or the 
cutting mechanism during operation. Standard cutters are de- 
signed for permanent installation upon connection to the factory 
water supply and drain. Where a mobile unit or the use of 
special cutting fluids is required, the cutter can be supplied 
complete with built-in pump and tank unit. 
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New Dust Collectors 


NEW cloth-bag collector for dusts such as carbon black, pig- 

ments, lampblack, metal oxides, cork, graphite, and other 
materials is being offered by Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 
This collector provides dust control at low initial cost by means 
of simplified design of filter bags and mechanism for reclaiming 
dust. These collectors range from 5-40 feet in length, contain 
from 1,360-10,880 square feet of filter cloth, employ from 1-6 
hoppers, and are supplied with ap ypropriate structural supports 
to furnish the type of disposal desired. 

Bags are fastened, open end down, by wing nuts to 
suspension members. Each bag contains a rubber hem at the 
open nozzle end to insure dusttight fitting of bags to the grid 
plate. The nozzles are sealed over grid openings in the floor 
of the collector. In operation, dust-laden air piped from the 
plant enters the collector at a point just under the grid floor. 
The air loses velocity, and the heavier particles immediately 
fall into the hoppers. The air then rises through the grid into 
the filter bags which capture the remaining dust particles. The 


(Continued on page 143) 
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EUROPE 


FRANCE 


Tires on Subway Trains 


On November 14, 1951, the Metro, Paris underground, officially 
introduced the first pneumatic-tired train to run on a_ specially 
adapted line between Pre-Saint-Gervais and Porte des Lilas. 
Construction methods in the new system in many respects follow 
automobile technique rather than that of railroads. The convey- 
ance, 15 meters long, is mounted on two bogies, each equipped 
with four pneumatic-tired bearing wheels and four horizontal 
pneumatic-tired guide wheels; the latter are arranged in pairs 
in front of and behind the bearing wheels. The wheels are 
designed to run on or (in the case of the horizontal wheels) 
against concrete surfaces so that all metal-to-metal contact is 
eliminated and noise is largely suppressed. A further advantage 
claimed for the system is that the superior adhesion of the 
pneumatic tires (three times greater on wood, iron, or concrete 
surfaces than that of metal wheels on rails) makes for improved 
braking and starting and leads to higher overall traveling speed. 

Each bearing wheel is coupled with a safety wheel of steel 
similar to ordinary railroad wheels, but much lighter. The steel 
wheel does not touch the bottom when the pneumatic tires are 
normally inflated, but if a bearing or guide wheel is punctured, 
the safety wheel goes into action; at the same time a light 
goes up to warn the conductor of the puncture. 

For the present the line employing the new system has been 
adapted for it by an arrangement of oak stringers along side 
the usual rails, but it 1s expected in the future to replace the 
road, with its rails, cross-ties, and ballast by a simple concrete 
track, which should permit a considerable reduction in the cost 
of upkeep. The demonstration car is provided with fluorescent 
light; openings on both sides, near the roof, insure proper 
ventilation; names of stations, adjoining streets and points of 
transfer, are announced by microphone. 


The New Activator, Stanax | 


Stanax I is a new activator from Etablissements Doittau 
Produits Chimiques, for which some rather unusual qualities 
are claimed. In appearance it resembles a light-colored vase- 
line; it is readily incorporated in mixes and has a plasticizing 
effect ; it speeds up and improves dispersion of fillers, especially 
in heavily loaded mixes; in fact Stanax I is claimed to have 
rather a remarkable effect on the latter kind of mixes, which 
show increased resistance to traction or abrasion, have more 
nerve, and vulcanize readily. 

The new activator can be employed with mercoptobenzo- 
thiozole in proportions from 0.3 to 1.2 (of the Stanax) with 
0.4 to 0.6 ot the MBT, and is, in general, a with all 
derivatives of the latter. In conjunction with MBT, Stanax re- 
duces curing time, gives considerably increased nae and 
resistance to rupture, improved elasticity, with decrease in 
permanent set, hysteresis and heat buil ld-up; gives excellent 
platform type cure and very good aging, often better than 
that of MBT mixes, it is further claimed. In GR-S especially 
cold GR-S, the new activator yields better results than when 
DPG is employed. In certain cases Stanax I can replace a 
part of the MBT or MBT derivative. 

For the French economy today, an additional advantage is 
that Stanax I is not prepared from aromatic intermediates, 
which are in short supply in France, so that the use of Stanax 
instead of D.P.G., for instance, releases more raw material 
for the manufacture of M.B.T 


Polyethylene Production to Be Undertaken 


The S.A. Ethylene-Plastique, established in May, 1951, has 
acquired manufacturing rights for polyethylene from Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. A factory is under construction at 
Mazingarbe (Pas-de-Calais), but it will probably be another 
year before production can be started. Initial output of 2,000 
tons annually is looked for, with necessary ethylene to be sup- 
plied by Houilléres du Bassin du Nord et du Pas de Calais. 
This concern and Société Pechiney and Huiles, Goudrons, 
Dérivés, are the main stockholders in Ethylene Plastique. 


April, 1952 





Now... Measure Latex Flow 
without Seal Pots ! 


You get rid of seal pot difficulties, once and for all, 
when you measure the flow of latex or similarly 
troublesome fluids with the Foxboro d/p Cell! By 
installing this unique differential pressure trans- 
mitter, one leading rubber manufacturer realized 
an 83% reduction in instrument cleaning and 
maintenance costs. This saving, alone, will repay 
the cost of his d/p Cell installation within the first 
year! In addition, production losses due to down- 
time for instrument maintenance are practically 
eliminated. 


The reason why the d/p Cell needs no seal pots 
is the essentially-zero displacement of its measur- 
ing element. Other features: uses no mercury; 
compact and easy to install; Type 316 S.S. con- 
struction. Thousands in use on all types of fluids! 


Write for detailed Bulletin 420 describing the 
revolutionary d/p Cell! The Foxboro Company, 
256 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


OXBOR 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Announcing 
New Facilities 
For the Production of 


HIGH STYREN 


COPOLYMER 43-E 





LOCATION: Acton, Mass. 
AVAILABILITY: Carloads or less, immediate shipment. 


USED WITH NATURAL OR SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
as an “easy-processing” type of copolymer 
which gives high hardness, good abrasion 
resistance and excellent flex life. 


USED WITH POLYSTYRENE MOLDING RESINS to 


improve toughness and flexibility. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN C-5 


ORGANIC High styrene copolymers 


CHEMICALS | Polyvinyl acetate 


DIVISION: Polyvinyl chloride 
Dioctyl maleate 


Dibuty! phthalate 
Dioctyl phthalate 
Dispersing agents 








DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 


Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 






Compounding Ingredients in Latex Goods 


Although the aging of articles manufactured direct from latex 
usually is excellent, G. Croux and S$. Lenarchand! decided to 
investigate the part played by the sulfur content and by the 
nature of the accelerators used in the ag.ng of such goods; at the 
same time the effect of the antioxidants was studied. 

The tests to determine the effect of the sulfur content, con- 
ducted on samples from five mixes containing from 1% to 5% 
of sulfur, gave results similar to those obtained with corre spond- 
ing solid rubber samples—that is, aging properties declined with 
increase in sulfur, but with this important difference: aging of 
the latex samples containing less than 3% of sulfur could still 
be termed excellent; deterioration was very much less than for 
similar samples prepared from solid rubber. Furthermore such 
latex mixes, unlike those from solid rubber, were little or not 
at all affected by the addition of antioxidants, suggesting that 
the protective action exercised by the natural antioxidants pres 
ent in latex is not impaired by the treatment the material under- 
goes, and that addtion of artificial antioxidants is unnecessary 
and may even prove harmful in certain cases because of re- 
action with the natural protective agents. 

The type of accelerator was found to be a very important 
factor. Certain products, like zinc diethyl dithiocarbamate, or 
derivatives of mercaptobenzothiazole, confer excellent properties, 
even in the absence of protective agents, probably because in 
these instances the natural antioxidants of the latex can play 
their parts. With other accelerators, as zinc isopropyl xanthate, 
aging is very bad, but considerable improvement results when 
a suitable protective agent is added. Similarly the addition of a 
combination of antioxidant (BLE) and deactivator (zinc mer- 
captobenzimidazolate) greatly improves compounds containing 
a mixture of tetramethylthiuram monosulfide and zinc mer- 
captobenzothiazolate. 

The authors emphasize that protection of molded latex vul- 
canizates is much more complicated than of solid rubber, and 
that careful choice must be made of the most suitable accelera- 
tor, and where necessary, of the antioxidant or combination of 
antioxidant and deactivator. Above all, reasoning by analogy 
should be avoided, since a certain product which may have 
proved effective in a given mix, may turn out to be inactive or 
even harmful when used in another. 


Rez év, caoutchouc, 28, 12, 867 (1951). 


Recent French Developments 


To reduce fatigue of drivers traveling over long distances, 
a sponge-rubber filled cushion has been designed which can be 
used e.ther to support the head or the small of the back. 

A street-cleaning truck is equipped with a dirt-elevating device 
cosisting of a belt provided with rubber buckets. 

What artists might call an abstraction of a chassis has been 
designed by a French sculptor (who is also a mechanic) for 
inexpensive automobiles. The structure consists of gracefully 
swirling hoops and loops of aluminum tubing, with weight and 
stress-bearing parts of slender steel bar and tubing. Rubber is 
used in several places as shock-absorbing material, as in the 
wheel mountings, and in sleeves for clothespin-type springs. 
The overall length of the car is 2.10 meters; the wheels are 
equipped with pneumatic tires 270 by 90 mm. (about 11 by 3% 
inches), a speed of 80 kilometers per hour, or roughly 50 miles 
an hour is expected. 


First Chemical Exhibition 


For the first time the French chemical industry organized 
an exhibition of its own, held in Paris during November 22- 
December 2, 1951, when a comprehensive display was offered 
including factory equipment, laboratory apparatus and products. 
Many rubber and plastics manufacturers participated, showing 
a wide variety of corrosion-resistant linings, tubing, pumps, 
containers, parts, etc. Among the newest products featured was 
a synthetic resin based product, Keebush, said to be particularly 
suited for molded parts intended to be used under extra-severe 
conditions, as for instance, where concentrated and_ boiling 
hydrochloric acid is used. Another interesting plastic product 
was Lucoflex, a rigid polyv:nyl chloride material said to be 
outstanding in regard to resistance to combustion and chemicals. 
It seems that Lucoflex has just been employed in the con- 
struction of a hydrolysis tower 23 meters high. The Institut 
Francais du Caoutchouc, in collaboration with various com- 
panies, arranged an attractive stand featuring the apparatus 





and equipment required for a rubber testing laboratory. 
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Investigations on “Deactivators” 


In 1943, J. Le Bras called attention to certain substances 
which, though having but little effect on the oxidizability of 
a compound, nevertheless provided excellent protection against 
aging; they apparently reduced the harmful action of the 
absorbed oxygen by deactivating peroxides as soon as they 
were formed. The first known “deactivator,” as Le Bras termed 
it, Was mercaptobenzimidazole. 

Le Brass and collaborators later showed that aging could 
be markedly improved by using a “deactivator” in addition to 
an antioxidant, and further investigations indicated a connection 
between the presence of a mercapto group, — C—SH, and de- 
activating power. 

In “Chemical Structure and Deactivation,”! J. Le Foll, of the 
I.F.C., describes results of investigations on a number of chemi- 
cals more or less related to the first deactivator, mercaptobenzi- 
midazole, undertaken to determine the influence of chemical 
structure on deactivation and to confirm and complete the 
earlier results. 

The substances examined come under five heads: thiourea and 
its N-substituted derivatives, thioacids, thioamides, derivatives 
of mercaptopyridine and of mercaptopyrimidine. To bring out 
clearly deactivating power of these materials and hence permit 

O 
classification, use was made of a coefficient D= —, where O and 
V 
V represent, respectively, oxidation and aging indices. The tests 
showed that the mercaptan function is sufficient to induce de- 
activating effect, but that the effect becomes important only 
when certain other functions are added. The choice of these 
other functions, however, is a delicate matter, since the end 
product must fulfill two apparently conflicting requirements: 
the mercaptan function must not be lost as a result of tautomer- 
ism, and the end-product must not have a strongly accelerating | 
action. | 

His observations lead the author to conclude that the most | 
suitable deactivators are five- or six-membered cyclic compounds | 
in which the carbon carrying the mercaptan group is linked 
to two nitrogen atoms, or by one atom of nitrogen and one of | 
oxygen, as is the case in mercaptobenzimidazole, mercapto- | 
pyrimidine, and mercaptobenzoxazole. 





1 Rev. gén caoutchouc, 29, 2 114 (1952). 





GREAT BRITAIN 


A Scottish correspondent in India Rubber Journal’ reports 
that the Chemical Sub-Committee of the Scottish Council is 
studying prospects of manufacturing synthetic rubber in Scot 
land. 

Because of seasonal reduction in the demand for tires 
affecting the entire industry, North British Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Edinburgh, decided to cut production and closed the tire factor 
for two weeks starting December 2, 1951. 

H. Eric Miller, chairman of the International Rubber Develop 
ment Board, of Harrisons & Crosfield, and of many rubber plan 
tation companies, is named in the New Year Honors List a 
among those to receive a knighthood. Mr. Miller is also chai: 
man of the British Rubber Producers’ Research Associatio 
and of the International Rubber Research Board. 

A new company, Alsheath Ltd. London, hase been form 
by British Insulated Callender’s Cables to utilize its knowledg: 
patents, and development work in the field of aluminum sheathe 
cables. 


1 Jan. 1, 1952, p. 3. 





BELGIUM 


S. A. Solvic, which began producing PVC in Belgium not 
long ago, reports increasing outputs of this material. Extensio"s 
under way are expected to permit production of about 300 
tons a month starting this spring, as compared with eight tons 
a day at the beginning of the year, and 400 tons a month in 1953. 
Development work will make it possible by the end of 1952 
to add mixed polymerizates in the form of resins, pastes, and 
latex to the existing list of five grades (including one latex) 
now prepared. 
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Revolutionary in design, the Fidelity Auto- 
matic Hose Measuring and Cutting Machine 
enables you to reduce labor costs, improve 
quality, boost output, prevent waste, and save 
floor space. 

The Fidelity feeds, measures, counts and 
cuts hose automatically to any preset length 
and holds the closest tolerances. It takes only a 
moment to change length or diameter. One 
operator can handle several of these new Cut- 
ting Machines. No special skills are required 
and the operation is 100°; safe. 

Let us send you full details on this new labor- 
saving development for cutting rubber. Write 
today for Catalog H. 
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SOURCE OF SUPPLY OF 


Industrial ‘Textiles 


FOR THE 


Rubber Industry 


such as... 
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He 


TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
YARNS - CORDS - THREADS 
SHEETINGS - SPECIALTIES 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON 
FABRICS 


Whatever your needs our In 
dustrial Textile Specialists wil 
be glad to discuss them with 
you. We solicit your inquiries 


hom aston witts 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
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SWEDEN 


Phe Swedish Institution of Rubber Technology held its annual 
fall meeting in Stockholm on November 23 and 24, when Bo 
Sarno, vice chairman, was elected chairman to take the place of 
Frank Holmes, who has returned to the United States. Anders 
Rydin is the new vice chairman; Harris Hart, of Goodyear 
(Sweden), became a new member of the board. The other 
officers were reelected. 

Mr. Holmes was appointed the Institution’s first honorary 
member. 

The meeting decided to cooperate closely with the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry on education and diplomas. 

Altogether four papers were read: 

“Standardization of Rubber, Aims and Progress,” by J. M. 
Buist (I.C.I., Manchester, England). 

“Mills, Calenders and Extruders,” Mr. Froehlich (Herman 
serstorff, Hanover, Germany). 

“Frantex and Franvinyl, New Reinforcing Fillers,” by R. A. 
Gauthier (Franterre, Paris, France). 

“Light-Colored Reinforcing Fillers in Rubber Compounds,” 
by Dr. Westling (Degussa, Frankfurt a.M., Germany). 

Participants at the meeting were invited to see the works of 
the two largest cable factories in Sweden, Liljeholmen and 
Sieverts Cable Works, outside Stockholm. 


FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


GSA Penal Clause Resented 


The decision of the General Service Administration to enforce 
the rejection clause on deliveries of rubber below qualities con- 
tracted for created consternation and resentment here. Prices on 
the Singapore market, already tending downward since the 
beginning of February, dropped steeply at the news, reaching the 
lowest level since August, 1950. Emergency meetings were 
called by local rubber trading associations; strong protests 
were wired to London; many urged the removal of destinational 
control if the American attitude with removal to the penal 
clause did not change; and the Singapore Government felt 
impelled to consult with the British Government in the matter. 

In an editorial dated February 19, the Straits Times showed 
that since the beginning of February the price of rubber had 
fallen more than 28 cents (Straits currency) a pound, represent- 
ing a loss in Malaya’s earnings of about $34,000,000 (Straits) 
a month, and a fall in export duty of $4,000,000 a month. It found 
the penal clause to be “vicious because the GSA is the sole 
«lp buyer,” and talks about the “price hammering’ policy 
of ‘American cartels.” An unnamed Indonesian Government 
spokesman was quoted as saying that the GSA’s action would 
bring the smallholders’ production to a stop in a very short 
time. Again it was recalled that Malaya and Indonesia at 
some cost to themselves took action, in American interest to 
prevent Communist countries from stockpiling. 

Gloomy predictions from London were also published; one edi- 
tor was reported as having said that if the price of rubber went 
to 2s. 4d. a pound, many estates would have to close; thousands 
of laborers would be thrown out of work, becoming a source of 
“seething discontent” in a Communist-plagued area and thus 
give aid to the Reds. 

Tension here was somewhat relieved when the announcement 
was received that the United States Government had freed rub- 
ber buying. The immediate reaction was optimistic, but was 
followed by an attitude of rather nervous watchful waiting 
for what would happen. The hope was expressed, however, 
at now something would be done to modify the resented 
penal clause. 

The Malay \Jail seemed more worried about the effects of a 
possible new boom here in a few months’ time when the 
\merican market will be really free and local speculators be- 
come active again. In an editorial, February 26, it suggests 
the advisability of government control to “prevent prices rising 
toa perilous level.” 

“Most of the fluctuations in rubber price in the past twelve 
months,” it continues, “have been due to unrestricted gambling 
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in the rubber market in Singapore, and it is due to these fluctua- 
tions that the GSA lost patience and complained of gouging. 
The speculators are a completely useless body of men, who give 
no service to the community whatever, and if their activities 
could be curbed, it would make for a more healthy economy 
in this country.” 


Declining Outputs and Rising Costs 


The falling prices of crude rubber are focussing attention 
more sharply on costs of production. It is, of course, nothing 
new that the rubber planting industry is now faced with costs 
which bear no comparison with those in prewar days. But an- 
other factor is making itself felt—the decline in production which 
started in 1951 and continued at least through January, 1952; 
and it seems to be becoming commonplace to consider 2s. a 
pound as a fair average estimate of all state costs. 

That no section of the Malayan rubber industry has escaped 
the downward trend in production is clearly indicated by the 
figures for comparative yields in pounds per tapped acre on 
estates of 100 acres and over, as given by the Secretariat of the 
Rubber Study Group: 


“Weighted 
Ordinary High- Yielding Average 
r -_- HEF — —— 

1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 

European 448 374 840 833 538 442 

Chinese 392 312 781 671 447 373 

Indian 367 283 548 673 390 330 

Others 295 269 262 498 372 342 
“Weighted” 

average 429 355 SIS 798 511 460 


Similar data for smallholders are not available, but their 
1951 yield per planted acre was 442 pounds, against 507 in 1950. 

Output in January, 1952, again showed a decline, 51,065 tons, 
against 56,070 in January, 1951. Out of 1,747,255 acres of 
tappable rubber on estates of 100 acres and over, 1,571,384 
acres, or 89.9%, were tapped in January, against 1,578,417 
acres, or 90.2%, in December, 1951, although the area of tap- 
pable rubber rested under rotational system was slightly smaller 
in January than at the end of last year. 





INDIA 


Exports from India of rubber products other than foot- 
wear, toys, and = sporting goods have been placed under 
control. No belting may go out of the country, and fixed quota 
will be introduced for tires and tubes. On the other hand 
exports up to 100% (of any year in the period 1948-1950) 
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FLINTKOTE’S a dependable 
source for ALL! 


Including Government Specification Requirements 


Do you need adhesives, sealers, coatings? . . . aqueous or 
solvent types of compounds? .. . natural or synthetic 
bases? 


Then Flintkote’s your ideal source of supply. Years of 
experience in manufacturing (and specialization in a 
wide line of processing, compounding, cementing, satu- 
rating, and sizing products) enables us to give you the 
type and quality you want... in the quantities you 
need, from drum to tank car lots. 


Ask our technical representatives for literature or 
details. Just call or write. 


Address: THE FLINTKOTE CoMPANY, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. 


Atlanta + Boston + Chicago Heights + Detroit 
Los Angeles . New Orleans . Washington 


In Toronto, Ontario: THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


In London, England: Industrial Asphalts Company, Ltd. 
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compatible 


The MEREZ Series (A-B-C-D) of new zinc resinates 
is so compatible with almost all resins, drying oils and 
plasticizers that it offers a wide range of formulations and 
products of interest to rubber compounding formulators, 
Further, we can tailor-make zinc resinates for specified 
properties not possessed by any standard products. 


®@ Solvents 
® Pine Oil 
® Dipentene 


®@ Rosin Oils 
@ Pine Tar Oil 
® Tackifiers 


@ Limed Rosins 
® Pine Tars 
© Burgundy Pitch 


For samples and prices of these Glidden Company 
Naval Stores Division products write: 





P.O. Box 389 Jacksonville 1, Fla. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


503 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


G. S.A., Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


2775 Moreland Blvd., S.E 
At Shaker Square 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 











RIDACTO 


“The Proven Accelerator Activator Since 1944” 


For Use With— 
THIAZOLES * THIURAMS + DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Advantages— 

* Flat Modulus GR-S *® Superior Heat Aging | 

* Balanced  Vulcanization * Halts _ Natural Rubber | 
with Mixtures GR-S and Reversion 


Rubber 


The SPENCER PRODUCTS CO. 
P. O. Box 339 Ridgewood, New Jersey 


Natural * Safe Processing 

















FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


FOR RUBBER-VINYES 









Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, IIl. 


Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


1 | Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


BROOKLYN works inc. 
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will be allowed on rubber products for which foreign markets 
have been developed in recent years. It has been decided, further- 
more, to permit exports up to 20% of production during the 
first or second half of 1951 on new products or to new markets. 
Manufacturers of shoes will be permitted to import from 
the dollar area during any quarterly period rubber heels and 
soles to the extent of 10% of the value of shoes with rubber 
heels and soles which they exported in the preceding quarter. 
Imperial Chemicals Industries, Ltd., has opened a new tech- 
nical service laboratory at Tiljala, Calcutta, chiefly for the 
customers in the rubber and plastics manufacturing industries. 
The Indian plastics industry now consumes about 4,000 tons 
of materials annually, including 1,000-1,500 tons of phenol-formal- 
dehyde, 500 tons of urea, 500 tons of cellulose acetate, 100 tons 
of cellulose nitrate, 1,000 tons of polystyrene, and 500 tons ot 
methacrylate. Some 10,000 persons are employed in the pro- 
duction of plastic goods, chiefly for household purposes. 
Among the raw materials produced locally are turfural from 
rice hulls, corn cobs, and bagasse; oil from tobacco seed for use 
in alkyds; and phthalic anhydride. A company is to start the 
erection of formaldehyde and urea manufacturing installations. 
The National Chemical Laboratory is investigating the possibil- 
ities of obtaining phenol from the fluids in the shells of varous 
kinds of nuts. 





INDONESIA 


Recently an improved method of producing sole crepe in 
various bright colors, as orange, blue, green, yellow, as well as 
black and brown, has been developed at the I.N.I.R.O. (Indo- 
nesian Institute for Rubber Research) at Bogor, Java. A dis- 
persion consisting of 100 grams of organic coloring material 
and 200 milliliters of Acto 600 (a product of the Standard 
Vacuum Sales Co.) in 700 milliliters of water is mixed with 
freshly tapped latex, which is then diluted as usual to the 
proper concentration, and the whole is thoroughly stirred be- 
fore normal coagulation with formic acid. : 

The preparation of colored sole crepe, it is pointed out, offers 
several advantages outside of the obvious one of providing 
attractive matching soles for colored footwear. 

The standards followed in grading normal uncolored white 
crepe are strict so that not more than 60% of the dry rubber 
content of the latex collected ends up as first-quality crepe 
soles; of the remainder, about 18% has to be worked up as 
off-grade crepe, to be sold at markedly lower prices, and the 
other 22%, consisting of clippings, is remilled to lower grades 
of sole crepe. 

The loss of time and money involved in the above procedure 
is avoided when colored crepe is made (more than offsetting the 
added cost of the pigment), since no part goes into the off- 
grade crepe; while the cuttings, when judiciously blended, 
yield highly attractive multicolor marbled sheets suitable for 
use as foxing for informal footwear. This material as well as 
the solid color sheets would also seem to offer other possibilities 
—as mats and table covers and the like. 


1 Bergcultures, 20, 22, 365 (1951). 





CEYLON 


The Low Country Products Association has reportedly warned 
the Ceylon Government of an impending grave crisis in the 
rubber industry and is said to be urging the government to 
pursue the possibilities of trade with all countries. It is ru- 
mored that the Association will also suggest that the govern- 
ment send a delegation to China to discover the possibilities of 
the barter of rubber for rice. 

Further shipments of Ceylon rubber for Red China have 
recently been made. Toward the end of January, 450 tons were 
sent by the Polish freighter Tobruk, and about the middle of 
February the Russian freighter Nicolaev left Colombo with 
1,850 tons of rubber for China. It appears that the Chinese 
paid a little above market prices for the last shipment. 

Work was started in January on the first experimental sec- 
tion of rubberized roadway in Ceylon, consisting of a half-mile 
length of road 40 feet wide. The rubber powder used in combina- 
tion with bitumen was obtained from Malaya. If the experiment 
proves successful, steps will be taken to manufacture rubber 
powder in Ceylon. 

Output of rubber in Ceylon for 1951 came to 105,000 tons. 
against 113,500 tons the year before. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Wing Hydrocarbon Seg Edited by O. W. Burke, 
Jr.; C...B. Stare, Ir. and &. Tuemmler. Reinhold Publishing 
ey 330 W. 42nd St, ies ‘York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 7 by 10 
inches, 654 pages. Price, $15. 

This book is essentially a compilation of specific analytical 
procedures compiled and tested for the Office of Rubber Reserve, 
RFC, by the Butadiene Committee on Specifications & Methods 
of Analysis. Also included are various schemes employing 
these methods for the complete analysis of highly complex 
hydrocarbon mixtures. In a new approach to the presentation 
of analytical procedures, the authors also include information 
on butadiene manufacturing processes as a background for the 
development of the methods, as well as extensive information 
on sate practices in the laboratory handling of light hydro- 
carbons, and statistical data on the accuracy and precision of the 
methods, This approach makes the book most useful as a work- 
ing manual for industrial laboratories, as well as an instruction 
text for a course in advanced analytical chemistry. Much of the 
material has never been published before, including tables ot 
data on the accuracy and precision of the test methods. 

The book is divided into nine chapters, the first of which 
covers the history and function of the Butadiene Committee. 
The second and third chapters briefly describe the various buta- 
diene production processes and the reasons for the specifications 
and test methods. Chapter 4 covers schemes of analysis for 
personnel not generally familiar with light hydrocarbon analysis ; 
while Chapters 5 and 6 discuss sampling and handling and asso- 
ciated safety precautions. The compilation of analytical methods 
in Chapter 7 is presented in a form suitable for direct use, 
and the concluding two chapters are concerned with methods 
for preparing known mixtures of light hydrocarbons and the 
evaluation of the methods. The book, moreover, has a list of 
the Committee members and associates, an extensive appendix 
of tables of test data, and a subject index. 


“The Firestone Story.” Alfred Lief. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, 
N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 444 pages. Price, $4.50. 

This book presents an interesting and comprehensive history 
of the first 50 years of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. since 
its inception on August 3, 1900. More properly, the book is 
a history and tribute to the company’s founder, Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, whose policies and efforts shaped the company’s forma- 
tive years and the stages of growth and expansion which fol- 
lowed. At the same time the author presents a fascinating re- 
view of business conditions and growth and the problems of 
a competitive economy during the first half of the Twentieth 
Century. 

All aspects of the company’s growth and development are 
described in detail in narrative form. Much of the story deals 
with the development of tires from the original solid internal 
wire types to the present low- -pressure models, and the effect 
of tires and highway transportation on the domestic economy 
and way of life. The different problems encountered with rim 
standardization, rubber quality, availability, and price considera- 
tions, sales and promotional techniques, labor and economic dif- 
ficulties, and others are all described in relation to the overall 
view of tire development. 

Other company activities are treated in detail in tracing 
the company’s management, technical, productive, and sales 
growth and development. The story ranges from the begin- 
nings in Akron to the Liberian rubber plantations and the pres- 
ent world-wide structure of the firm, with due attention paid 
to the development of employe relations programs, farm service 
work, and extensions into the field of banking, cotton fabrica- 
tion, rim manufacture, dealer stores, and the manufacture ot 
plastics, batteries, and other products. 


“Communication of Technical Information.” Robert M 
Dederich. Chemonomics, Inc., 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Paper, 6 by 8% inches, 118 pages. Price, $5. Written 
from the viewpoint of management, this booklet presents a log 
cal and systematic treatment of the principles endeetin the 
communication of information by professional men to non 
technically trained persons. Stress is on the thinking and logic 
behind the communication of technical information, rather than 
on the grammar, spelling, and other mechanics of report writing. 
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For quick calculating in the laboratory 
this compact, light-weight portable calcu- 
lator is unsurpassed. Performs all needed 
calculating operations, from the simplest 
to the most complicated, with remarkable 
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round inseparable lab companion. Priced 
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TRUSTED Publication of Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave., New ship] 
KY York 17, N. Y. “Witco Stabilizer No. 80.” Technical Servic: meth 
i Report S-6. 1 page. This report provides information on the prop of I 
MODEL X Tensile Tester erties and uses of a new vinyl stabilizer that consists of barium 
f and cadmium soaps in combination with a synergistic stabilizer “y 
, One of the many “*Scott Testers for Phe product is said to give excellent stability against both heat ic |] 
World-Standard testing of rubber, and light degradation ee 
extiles, plastics, poper, wire, plywood, we 
to 1 ton tensile. os 7 . ‘ p ‘ men 
i = Witco Continex HAF High Abrasion Furnace Black in dese 
Natural and Chemical Rubbers.” Bulletin 52-1. 88 pages. Ex- disct 
( tensive data in the form of tables and diagrams are given 
comparing the performances of Continex HAF and other com- or 
*Trademark } petitive HAF blacks in natural, GR-S, low temperature, butyl. Bull 
Hyear, and neoprene rubber ce ‘ s. Properties of the HAF ae 
SCOTT TESTERS, INC. Hycar, and neoprene rubber ¢ mpounds, Properties of the AAI hae 
: — lacks are discussed, with electron micrographs of the particles, poor 
90 Blackstone St., Prpetennns, and one section deals with rubber mixing and test procedures fe 
simil 
“Table of Dielectric Constants of Pure Liquids.” National 
Bureau of Standards Circular 514. Arthur A. Maryott and “FR 
Edgar R. Smith. 50 pages. For sale by the Superintendent of wea 
M ty L D & } Documents United States Government Printing Office, Wash it } 
} ington 25, D. C. Price 30¢. This tabulation of the dielectric tes 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR ; contants of pure liquids is in three sections, standard ( reference ) te 4 
liquids, inorganic liquids, and organic liquids. The effect of tem- 
Heels. Soles. Slabs. Mats Tiling | perature on dielectric constants is considered, together with the y 
: ihe ii s | estimated accuracy of the tabulations, and literature references L 
and Mechanical Goods | are cited for all data. loys. 
riety 
MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH “N G-E Fracti 1H Motors.” Bulletin GEA tries 
saan Pap nes , ] ew G- ractiona orsepower Motors.” Bulletin GEA- lems 
ADE ; AINED CRAFTSMEN, Pere : ssaeph : acacia 2 ems 
GRADE STEEI ot socwiagy ED Cc NISH TO 5507. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 16 pages. and 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINIS } This illustrated bulletin describes a new line of “Form G” frac- parts 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. | tional horsepower motors that ditter from conventional motors 
’ in that they are lighter in weight, smaller, and embody a 2 
LEVI Cc. WADE co. special nylon insulation system. The motors are available in ~. 
various styles and sizes to meet a wide range or requirements. 205 
79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 4 en Te eee , ton, 
Infor 
; | “Aranox, Antioxidant and Copper Inhibitor.” Compound- Heal 
ing Research Report No. 17. Naugatuck Chemical Division, i; 3 
United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 8 pages. Detailed Good 
| information is given on the properties and uses of Aranox. 
| Formulations and test data are tabulated to show its effect in 
H } white natural rubber stocks, air cured and sulfur chloride cured 
ave you considered the products, and neoprene products and fabric coatings. 
advantages of Carey Pel- | 
letized Oxide of Magnesia | “MP-1, Midwest Standard Premix for Molded Goods.” 
packed in Polyethylene | Report No. 16. Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, 
MA fe is ¢ | Ill. 4 pages. This report offers data on the composition, advan- 
Bags—comparatively dust- | tages, compounding, and properties of MP-1, a reclaim premix 
free, with greater activity, | Containing all or most of the fillers and softeners, except for Hy 
oe ‘ curing agents, required for a complete stock. All the ingredients Aelio 
OXIDES AND longer package life’ have been blended with and dispersed in the reclaim. ; 
CARBONATES LIGHT tion | 
es . . gen. | 
AND HEAVY—TECH. “The Chemical Resistance of Neoprene, Rubber, and Plas- So: 
AND U.S. P. QUALITY tisol Coatings.” Plastex Products Co., Marietta, Ga. 5 pages. Koltl 
This bulletin contains a detailed tabulation of the resistance of Th 
THE PH | LIP CAR EY MFG. COMPANY | neoprene, rubber, and vinyl plastisol coatings to 92 chemicals. lins, . 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO Resistance values are shown according to chemical concentration Vu 
Offices and Distributors in all Scincipal Cities | and temperature ranges. K. Ki 
- | Pre 
‘“ , . ‘ — Dichl 
A Frog’s-Eye View of Toscony Prints Made of Vinylite- Jones 
Brand Plastic Film and Sheeting for ‘Beauty Plus Quality’.” (1949 
Toscony Fabrics, Inc., New York 16, N.Y. 24 pages. This il- Eff 
lustrated booklet presents an interesting account of the produc- tion» 
tion ot Vinylite film and sheeting and their transformation gee 
into Toscony fabrics by printing with vinyl resin-based inks. Cor 
| Advantages of the fabrics are given, together with suggestions oanrnl 
for home sewing and descriptions of Toscony’s merchandising, Det 
informative labeling, and export sales policies. Chars 
W. 7 
“Monsanto Chemicals for the Rubber Industry.” Monsanto ia 
Chemical Co., 920 Brown St., Akron 11, O. 46 pages. The com Sty 
positions, specifications, and applications of Monsanto accelera- Raa 
Also PERFORATING TUBES and tors, antioxidants, and special materials for rubber compounding —_ 
are given in this bulletin. Tabular data on the amounts of accel- ; 
5 2 x 2 ° ooc. J 
COLLETS of all types erators to be used in various types of natural and synthetic rub Vin 
ber stocks also appear. Other sections present a table of solu FF 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY bilities for the different chemicals; methods of analysis; disper- = 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. © St. Louis 4, Missouri sions and emulsions for use with latices; chemical names ot Eq 
Monsanto products; and Monsanto chemicals in Great Britain mody 
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“Esters.” Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co, New York 17, 
N. Y. 40 pages. This bulletin gives the properties, uses, and 
shipping data of more than 30 esters sold by the company. Test 
methods are also discussed, and there is a selected bibliography 
of literature references on esters. 


“Your Investment in Synthetic Rubber.” Kentucky Synthe- 
tic Rubber Corp., Louisville 1, Ky. 14 pages. Background infor- 
mation on the company’s operations in the manufacture and ship- 
ments of GR-S is provided by means of photographs and brief 
descriptions. A history of the firm also appears together with a 
discussion of its place in the synthetic rubber program. 


“The Pangborn Type ‘CM’ Cloth Bag Dust Collector.” 
Bulletin 914. Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 8 pages. 
Information appears on the design, speeifications, installation, 
and maintenance of the company’s new cloth bag dust collector 
for carbon black, cord, graphic, pigments, metal oxides, and 
similar dusts. 


“Foam Plastisol.” Interchemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 1 
page. A description is given of a new plastisol formulation which 
can be foamed by the application of heat without pressure. Cellu- 
lar structure and size may be controlled in the formulation of 
the material, and a range of colors is available. 


“Long-Wearing Machinery Parts Made of ‘Haynes’ ~ 
loys.” Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 24 pages. A wide 
riety of cast and wrought alloy parts being used in many ane 
tries to solve abrasion, corrosion, and high-temperature prob- 
lems is described in this booklet. More than 60 drawings, tables, 
and photographs show some of the sizes and shapes of alloy 
parts being used. 


“How the Navy Pays Its Bills.” NAVSANDA Publication 
258, January, 1952. United States Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 16 pages. “Sound Health Action through Public 
Information.” Admiral W. H. P. Blancy, U.S.N. (Ret.). 
Health Information Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N Y. 20 pages. “Where to Buy. A Directory” B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 20 pages. 
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important products 
for the rubber industry 
3 ways better 


]— CHEMICAL DISPERSIONS— ready-to-use dispersions of 
eSULFUR eZINC OXIDE e ACCELERATORS 
e ANTI OXIDANTS e or complete curing groups 
—LATEX— natural or synthetic rubber—carload, truckload 
or less 
Q-lATEX COMPOUNDS— NATURAL CENTRIFUGED 
LATEX eGRS #4 LATEX NORMAL eGRS #4 
LATEX CONCENTRATE 


1 —Central shipping point saves freight — 
plant is neor Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


ee Dependable, immediate service 


3 — Unvarying accuracy and reliability 





<< PESTWORTH J datoutmitn Sobnatiss 


407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, 


Distributors of Natural Rubber Latex @ Manufacturers of Special Com- 
pounds of Synthetic or Natural Rubber Latices to meet your needs 
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When it comes to admitting 
heating or cooling agents to 
rotating rolls or drums, the 
Johnson Joint completely 
outmodes the old style stuf- 
fing boxes. It saves enough in 
reduced maintenance alone 
tO pay its own way quickly 
—it is completely packless, 
self - lubricating, self - adjust- 
ing and even self-aligning. 
In addition, it can materially 
benefit over-all production— 
by ending many causes of 
machinery shut-down, by its 
more efficient performance, 
by facilitating better roll 
drainage. 

Write for fact-filled literature, 


Johnson Joint installed on 
rubber extruder. Photo 
courtesy of Manhattan 
Rubber Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 


Rotating member consists 
of Nipple (A) and Collar 
(B), keyed together 
Seal ring (D) and bearing 
ting (E) are of self-lubri- 
cating carbon graphite. 
Spring (F) is for initial seating only; joint is pressure 
sealed in operation. 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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see CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 
pal? Mar | << 
2, Tema " Paces. 7 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel ‘hubs for 144”, 1%” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 














Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 














INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 9 “AN0USEY 








GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 868 


NORFOLK, VA. 











CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 

















BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 








Compounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 
A personal discussion of your problems is suggested. 
29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 | 
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A Method for Manufacture of Polyurethans. T. Hoshino, 
I. Ichikizaki, Chem. High Polymers (Japan), 2, 328 (1945). 

Side-Chain Copolymerization. T. Alirey, Jr., C. Lewis, J. 
Polymer Sct., 4, 767 (1949). 

A Practical Theory of Copolymerization. G. W. Smith, 
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Anionic Copolymerization of Methyl! Methacrylate- Metha- 
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crylonitrile. IF. C. Foster, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 72, 1370 (1950). 





Dust Collectors 


ontinued from page 132) 


~ 





Cut-Away View of New Pangborn Cloth-Bag 
Collector Showing Dust Removal Operation 


air passes through the bags and leaves through an outlet at 
the top of the collector. 

Dust captured in the bags is removed by shutting down the 
exhauster and turning on the shaker motor. Dust shaken from 
the bags falls through the grid openings into the hoppers, 
which are equipped with bottom discharge valves by which 
the dust is emptied for reclamation or disposal. 
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LZong Flex Life? 


SEE PAGE 4 
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MAGNESIA 


for use with natural 
and synthetic 


RUBBER 


for all compounding purposes 


Genmag Technical — 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance. 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia — 
for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, fast cures. 


Light Calcined Magnesia No. 101— 
low in price; high in effectiveness. 


Heavy Calcined Magnesia — 

low manganese types in a variety of finenesses. 
Magnesia Carbonate — &. 
light, fine and pure. 


SPECIALISTS IN MAGNESIA 


MANUFACTURERS * IMPORTERS + DISTRIBU 





Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


100 Gravers Road 








At Last! A truly accurate 
Surface Pyrometer at Low Cost! 


y*” NEW PYRO 


All-Purpose Surface 
Pyrometer 


Here’s good news for plants and laboratories 
who've told us they wanted a low-cost, rugged 
instrument that will give accurate surface and 
sub-surface temperature readings under all 
operating conditions. The NEW PYRO Sur- 
face Pyrometer is quick-acting, and foolproof 
. .. no special experience needed to operate 
it. Big 4” dial. 





+ “Cy 








Four Temperature Ranges 


The NEW PYRO Surface Pyrometer is avail- 
able in two basic models and choice of 4 
temp. ranges. (0-400, 0-600, 0-1000, 0-1200° 
F.) Series 180 Model equipped with rigid 
arm and lock-type swivel. Series 181 Model 
equipped with 32-in, flexible extension arm 
and 10” grip handle. Thermocouple connector 
ring on both models permits quick inter- 
changing of thermocouples without recalibra- 
tion. Choice of 8 types of thermocouples to 
meet all plant and laboratory requirements. 





Write for FREE CATALOG #180 


PYROMETER INSTRUMENT CO. 


Plant and Laboratory 


Bergenfield 18 New Jersey 
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MARKET REVIEWS 





View of Commodity Exchange’s Rubber ‘Ring’ 


at Resumption of Rubber Futures 


Trading 


CRUDE RUBBER 


SE VERAL major developments took 
ude rubber market dur- 
ing the period from February 16 to March 
3 the GSA ended its 
ive government im- 


place In the cr 


February 2: 
nths of exclu 





and acleiea of natural rubber 
nounced plans for an “orderly 
t * over the next four mon iths 
from public to private purchasing of rub- 


ber The NPA however, will continue 
Its controls over rubber consumption and 


( 
Under the announced program GSA 
will ntinue as sole supplier of crude 
aber aioe! May and will make up to 
35,000 long tons of dry rubber available 





for consumption requirements in both 
April and May. Up to 20,000 tons will be 
available for consumption in June. Rub- 


ber dealers and manufacturers together 
will be permitted to import a maximum 
of 30,000 tons for arrival here during 
June. T! i tS 
(1M) tons each for dealers and manu- 

rers and will come into this countrv 
under Rennane from GSA. : 
ufacturing indistry will 


satis!) 


tal consists of quotas of 15,- 











its consump- 
‘rafter July 


nrougn private sources or by 





for natural 








s of government rubber made 
available under the stockpile rotation pro- 
gram. The announcement also permitted 
the immediate resumption of rubber 
futures trading on the Commodity Ex- 
change, with September as the first de- 
livery month. After a delay occasioned by 
mechanical difficulties, the Exchange re- 
sumed trading in rubber on Mz arch 3 for 
the first time since the original suspen- 
30, 1951. In ceremonies at 
Exchange President Wm. 
Co., noted that rubber is 
the first of the basic commodities to be 
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returned from government controls to 
the free market place. 

Futures trading on the Exchange was 
limited to September, December, March, 
and May deliveries. Prices fluctuated ir- 
regularly during the first two weeks of 
March, and March 3 opening and March 
14 closing prices for the four delivery 
months were as_ follows: September, 
32.00e and 35.00¢: December. 30.506 and 
33.25¢; March, 29.00¢ and 31.25¢; and 
May, 28.00¢ and 30.25¢. A total of 546 
lots, or 5,460 tons otf rubber, were traded 
during the two-week period. 

At the beginning of March the GSA 
reiterated its intention to reject all off- 
grade natural rubber arriving here after 
mid-April. GSA Administrator Jess 
Larson said that the penalty and rejec- 
tion clause of rubber contracts with over- 
seas sellers will not be imposed on_ in- 
ferior rubber shipped against orders 
placed prior to January 23, but that con- 
tinued shipments of such rubber could 
lead to rejection. Larson also stated that 
GSA will continue to buy natural rubber 
for the stockpile after private trading is 
resumed, but will try to up-grade the 
stockpile to build up a desirable propor- 
tion of high-grade rubber. 

On March 8 the RFC announced a 3¢ 
reduction in the selling price for GR-S 
to 23¢ a pound. A complete list of the re- 
vised GR-S prices is given elsewhere in 
the market section of this issue. The new 
price is calculated to permit the RFC to 
break even on its programmed produc- 
tion for the remainder of this year, and 
no further GR-S price reductions are ex- 
pected for some time. The reduction was 
made possible by the recently increased 
expansion of petroleum butadiene produc- 
tion, and about 595,000 tons of the current 
800,000-ton annual output of GR-S are 
now made from petroleum butadiene. The 
26¢ a pound selling price for GR-S an- 
nounced last September was based on a 





planned total production of 860,000 tons 
per vear. Use of less higher priced alcohol 
butadiene than originally planned, and 
over-estimates of costs of both alcohol 
and petroleum butadienes contributed to 
the current price reduction. 

On March 15 the GSA announced a 
reduction of 2¢ a pound, to 48.5¢, of its 
selling price for natural rubber for April 
and May deliveries. The reduction came 
as a surpise to the industry which had 
expected a cut of as much as 10¢ a pound 
owing to recent sharp declines in the 
foreign rubber markets. A further reduc- 
tion in its selling price, and possibly an 
even more substantial one, is expected to 
be made by GSA for June deliveries, but 
will probably not be announced before 
mid-May. 


Latices 


OVERNMENT stocks of Hevea latex 

will probably be disposed of by May 
1, and “free” latex is expected to be re- 
leased for consumption between April 15 
and May 15, according to Arthur Nolan, 
Latex & Rubber, Inc., in the March issue 
ot —— Rubber News. GSA is review- 
ing applications by recognized latex im- 
porters for permission to import latex, and 
such permission is being granted only 
when the importer certifies that the latex 
will not be consumed or sold for ultimate 
consumpt ion until GSA announces the dis- 
posal of all government owned stocks. 

Despite the reduction in the GSA sell- 
ing price for dry natural rubber for April 
and May deliveries, no corresponding re- 
duction in the Hevea latex selling price 
has been announced at this writing. Al- 
though the latex price has been based 
on a fixed differential over the dry rub- 
ber price in the past, there is some ex- 
pectation that GSA _ will continue the 
February-March selling price of 62.5¢ a 
pound, solids content, for Hevea latex 
during April and May in order to assure 
orderly and prompt liquidation of its 
stocks. On the other hand, concentrated 
latex in bulk for June delivery in the 
United States has been quoted at 45-50¢ 
a pound, solids content, in the “free 
market.” 

Estimated January statistics for Hevea 
latex show imports of 1,500 long tons, 
dry weight; consumption, 4,200 long tons; 
and month-end stocks, 4,000 long tons. 
January estimates for GR-S latex 
follow: production 2,900 long tons, dry 
weight; imports, 100 long tons; con- 
sumption, 3,000 long tons; and month- 
end stocks, 3,500 long tons. Current prices 
for GR-S latices, embodying the recent re- 
ductions announced by GSA, are listed 
elsewhere in this section. 


RFC Synthetic Rubber 


ie A memorandum to all rubber pur- 

chasers, under the date of March 12, 
1952, S. D. Morgan, chief, sales branch, 
Synthetic Rubber Division, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., announced an average 
price reduction of 3¢ a pound for GR-S 
synthetic rubbers, effective with shipments 
of March 8, 1952. It was explained that, 
in general, the various types of polymers, 
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THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 


' synthetic rubber compounding 

= CLOTAAD wherever the use of vulcanized 
, oil is indicated. 

q We point with pride not only to 


a complete line of solid Brown, 
White, "Neophax" and “Am- 
berex" grades, but also to our 
aqueous dispersions and hydro- 
carbon solutions of "Factice" 
for use in their appropriate 
compounds. 

Continuing research and devel- 
opment in our laboratory and 
rigid production control has 
made us the leader in this field. 
The services of our laboratory 
are at your disposal in solving 
your compounding problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 





o 
**Factice”’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 























Trade 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Mork 








Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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a X-660 100 GR-S ‘: ; ee : : 
et of all a X-663 100 GR.S 2: view of the absence of any sales. Ex- 
een pedal X-690 100 GR-S port business was also dull since most 
Cc rubbers and ] X-692 = = +69 : : : 
tive with shipments of March & 1952 ¢ xX 606 pe ge .50 purchasers are out of the market owing 
lows So Or Maren ©, 2752, fol- = *R-S 19,25 to lack of dollar exchange. 
; ™ OPS ceilings for scrap rubber wert 
All Prices Provisiona . Slightly Staining given in our September issue, page 756 
Hot GR-S Non-Pigmented “699 100 GR-S/25 Sundex-53 19.25 Following are dealers’ actual — selling 
Bree aver prices for scrap rubber, in carload lots, 
Pound (ér Non-Stainin delivered to mills at the points indicated: 
ae 9 I 
Ve Stulning X-682 100 GR-S_40 Circosol 2XH 17.50 
10 23 X-693 100 GR-S 25 Circosol 2XH 19.25 Akro 
10 AC : 5 O 
20 . a ara 
30 AC Cold GR-S-Oil-Black Masterbatches Per Net T 
60 ( k Staining it ; $16.00 $17.00 
60 SI] ( . L D . ( Nom. 
65 é X-629 100 GR-S 25 Circosol 2XH /50 18.00 
65S - Philblack O 16.50 28.00 
Si X-668 100 GR-S Dutrex-20 /62.5 25.00 
X278 6 y Pt ac 16 
: 180 X-669 100 GR-S 25 Dutrex 20 62.5 ¢ per Lb. 
X-603 Philbl 16 - 4 = 
> Sal 2 ‘4 . 5 : ~ ; * F 3.5 3.0 
X-627 SP ee X-686 100 GR- ircosol 2XH_ 50 5.0 5.0 
X-630 — Aron 16.50 7.6 4.0 
X-653 ie X-691 100 GR-S /40 Circosol 2XH_77 4.0 1.0 
© a0 09 ack O 14.75 
ou ~~? 
Slightly Staining , Residue 
18 a ned GR-S Residue N 16 
Xo74 23.25 i GR-S Residue Not 
X401 23.25 moisture ¢ RECLAIMED RUBBER 
X-401 23.30 ; L 
7 Non-Staining Refi: HE reclaimed rubber market picture 
4 2 Ur 12.75 showed some improvement over that 
re e 23 of the preceding month during the period 
61 SE Pics 23 6 from February 16 to March 15. February 
) : “; 23.50 Po x - ~ 2 Gs 
= Cross-linke ge ; business was about 20% below’ the 
66 SI “9-20 . . . . 
X-549 SP (Cr ay 23.25 January level, but indications during the 
<4 ot ss-linked 92 = : 1 - - - 1 
X-567 <3.00 Loti first half otf March were for a good month 
Pr 53 Ouces of business. The future outlook tor re- 
X-674 SP 23.25 Tank-Car Quan‘ities, (10,000 Gal.) claim is somewhat uncertain, pending the 
X-675 Croas-linkes ri 90 Hot Latices actual resumption ot private buying ot 
— a ‘te 2 21.50 crude rubber in September. Present indi- 
A-/02 SP (Cross-linked > > a . as ; 
X-703 SP |. — 4 21.50 cations are the flat bark crepe will be 
X-704 SP (Cross-linked 5 21.50 available at very low prices at that time, 
6 55 and some effect on reclaim demand 1s 
Hot GR-S-Black Masterbatches X-381 25 considered inevitable. 
Staining X-446 =o he reduction in the selling price ot 
100 GR-S 50 EPC Black ae X-523 31°30 GR-S to 23¢ a pound resulted in lower 
; fe see hs poe 18.25 es ale : , = . 2 
100 GR-S 50 EPC Black 18.25 X-653 25 inner tube reclaim prices at the end of 
X 100 GR-S 52 HMF Blaclh 7 X-664 21.50 ] a ) : « 
X-579 100 GR-S.55 Philblack A D X-695 aig the market period. Red tube reclaim was 
- ‘ 1 mK-? ss) ilblack 17 = , 4 - - 
‘ ; cut from 24.25 to 22¢ a pound; black tube 
Slightly Staining Cold Latices reclaim from 20 to 16¢ a_ pound; and 
X-419 100 GR-S 50 Philblack A 17.75 24.50 butyl tube reclaim from 14.5 to 13.5¢ a 
X-433 100 GR-S 60 Pelletex 16.25 22.50 pound. The previous tube reclaim prices 
26 * ‘ noals y ™ : 
« were at ceiling levels, and other reclaims 
Col pl -Pj 24.50 : 5 ’ 
d GR-S Non Pigmented 36 continued generally at the levels set 
- Staining 24.50 forth in CPR 58 (see our September 
101 <6 issue, page 756). 
X-600 GR-I Final December and yearly totals for 
get =n aa 1951, and preliminary figures for Jan- 
X-624 GRIL15 20.75 uary on the domestic reclaimed rubber 
X64 20.75 industry are now available. Final De- 
A-670 - ¢ nae : ® e 2 
pth, : cember statistics give a production of 23,- 
X-689 (A) Standard reference lots. 677 long tons; imports, 15 long tons; 
CC” indicates packed in coated cartons, consumption, 22,044 long tons; exports, 
wwoiA RUBBER WORLD 
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Che Institution 
of the Rubber Industry 


LONDON 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY owes its development 
largely to scientific and technical research and the 
Institution was founded in 1921 to foster scientific 
and technical advancement and to disseminate the 
results. 

THE INSTITUTION TODAY is the centre of a 
great fraternity of rubber manufacturers, scientists, 
technologists, research establishments, executives and 
students from every country whose object is the 
advancement of the cause of the rubber industry 
througheut the world. 

OBJECTS: To promote corporate and concerted 
effort in the industry by bringing together all those 
engaged or interested in the various branches of 
science and technology on which the Industry is based 
and co-ordinating their respective contributions. 

To promote the profession and practice of Rubber 
Technology. 

To encourage the extension of scientific and tech- 
nical education in the principles and details of rubber 
manufacture, 

To maintain a scheme of Diplomas for the recog- 
nition of efficiency in knowledge of all branches of 
technology essential to the successful maintenance 
and development of rubber manufacture. 

To arrange for the holding of meetings, the read- 
ing of papers and the giving of lectures with subse- 
quent discussions and publication. 

To foster the systematic study of scientific and 
technical problems involved in the various phases of 
the manufacture of natural and synthetic rubbers and 
rubber-like materials and their conversion into fin- 
ished products. 

To encourage original work and research dealing 
with the manufacture of rubbers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The Transactions: Bi-monthly record of scientific 
and technological investigations in the realm of rub- 
ber and its allied industries, 

Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Tech- 
nology: containing systematic accounts of the de- 
velopments in rubber technology from year to year. 

Proceedings of Rubber Technology Conferences. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP. 


At this time of progress and expansion in the 
affairs of the Institution, its Council, conscious of the 
benefits that lie within the sphere of the Institution, 
invites applications for the privilege of membership 
from those engaged or interested in the Rubber and 
its allied industries, 


Application forms and full particulars 
may be obtained from:— 


THE REGISTRAR 


INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
12, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 
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7’ €utYour Downtime ~*~, 


Ps on mill roll changing ”% 
! 

| to Minute or Less 

\ 


» withthe NEW B&és 


y 
SHAFTLESS BACKSTAND 


Money-consuming downtime on mill roll changing 
is cut to the bone by the wholly automatic B & S Shaft- 
less Backstand. Here is what Mr. C. Carr Sherman, 
President of H. P. Smith Paper Co., has to say about 
this equipment: 


‘The engineering of this new unit indicates a 
fine understanding of the problems of the users of 
this type of equipment. The Backstand is much 
easier to handle as there are no shafts. It is also 
much easier and faster to make changes on it. I be- 
lieve that changing rolls with this Backstand can 
be brought down to well under one half minute.” 


You may purchase the B & S Shaftless Backstand 
with or without the new B & S Slitter and Rewinder. 
The Backstand may be used on any type of rewinding 
equipment, as well as on waxing and laminating ma- 
chinery, printing presses, etc. 

For full details on the Shaftless Backstand and 


the new B & S Slitters and Rewinders, write to The 
Bagley & Sewall Company, Watertown, N. Y. 








\ THE B & S 
\_ #55 SHAFTLESS BACKSTAND 
features automatic tension and side register control; 
motor for raising and lowering mill roll arms, 
also motor for moving the arms to accommodate 
x different width rolls. Entire working i 
~ —_ mechanism is totally enclosed. 


BAGLEY & SEWALL 


HINERY 
3 


/ 


INCE 5 


designers and 
t ild of QUALITY mac 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Foreign Representotive: CASTLE & OVERTON, INC., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y 
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1,024 long tons; and month-end stocks, 
45,082 long tons. Yearly totals for 1951 
follow: production, 365,933 long tons; 
imports, 767 long tons; consumption, 346,- 
121 long tons; exports, 14,722 long tons; 
and year-end stocks, 45,082 long tons. 
Preliminary figures for January show a 
production of 27,942 long tons; consump- 
tion, 26,996 long tons; exports, 958 long 
tons; and month-end stocks, 46,198 long 


tons. 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York CoTTon EXCHANGE 
WEEK-EnpD CLOSING PRICES 


Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 








u 29 26 23 1 s 15 
Ae 41.76 41.66 39.99 39.99 39.58 40.47 
July 41.20 41.28 39.28 39.15 38.60 39.43 
Oct 38.85 38.82 36.63 36.47 35.88 36.43 
Dec 38.30 38.49 36.48 36.23 35.66 36.22 
Mar 38.18 38.35 36.38 36.12 35. 

May 38.05 38.15 36.23 35.93 35 37 35.91 


RICES moved upward on the New 
York Cotton Exchange during the 
period from February 16 to March 15 
as the result of short covering and price 
fixing by traders. Despite the continued 
lull in the gray goods market, observers 
expect the cotton market to show a firmer 
undertone on the basis of favorable ex- 
port predictions and the expectation of a 
Siac ing supply otf good grades of spot 
cotton later in the season. It was pointed 
out that only a small percentage of the 
hie ee small crop carry-over at the 
will be of good cotton, 
and the better grades are already difficult 
to obtain 
The spot price for 15/16-inch middling 


en oO! this season 


cotton opened the period at 40.70¢ a 
pound, dropped back to a low of 40.50¢ 


m February 18, then rose irregularly to 
end the period at a high of 41.75¢. Futures 
prices showed corresponding gains, with 
ve nearby months rising sharply. 


Fabrics 


Demand for industrial cotton goods was 
limited and spotty during the period from 
February 16 to March 15. Hose and belt- 
ing di ick s and chafer fat rics sold through 
\pril, but practically all other fabric con- 
tructions were Prices for many 


nactive. 


this 
sword 
challenges 


CANCER 


nder the sign of the cancer 
J sword the American Cancer 
Society seeks to save lives by 
spreading vital facts to you, 
your neighbors. and your phy- 
by supporting re- 
by providing im- 
cancer 


sicians . 
search . 
proved services for 
patients. 

Only under the sign of this 
sword is there a three-fold. na- 
tional attack on cancer. Cancer 
Strikes One in Five. Your Dol- 
Jars Will Strike Back. 

Mail Your Gift to ““Cancer”’ 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 





goods eased off again early in March, 
but the lower prices did little or nothing 
to stimulate business. At least one large 
producer of print cloths officially with- 
drew from the market, and there were re- 
ports of marked curtailments by other 
large producers. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Drills 
5$-inch 1.85-yd 1. $0.37 $0.375 
2.25-yd 32 / 33 
Ducks 
38-1 1-78-yd S. F. yd 04275 
2.00-yd. D. F 39 
1.5-ine 1.35- yd, Ss, F 9625 
Hose and belting -80 





Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.ll-yd......... 9d. $0.27 
3.65-yd M7 


Raincoat Fabrics 
Print cloth, 38 19-inch, 64-60 
yd. .145 
Sheeting, 48-inch, 4-17-yd 225 
5 ich 3.85-yd. ‘ 


Chafer Fabrics 
lb, 84 / .85 


$0.2275 












76 
78 80 
815 
Other Fabrics 
Headlining, 68-inch 1.35-yd., 
2-ply ve nom 
64-1 69 
Satee 64 
58-inch 1.21l-yd 69 
Tire Cords 
k. P. std., 12-3-3 5 lb. nom. 
12-4-2.. ; Sais . -90 





RAYON 


OMESTIC production of viscose high- 

tenacity tire-type yarn continued at 
top capacity during January and Febru- 
ary. Total shipments to domestic con- 
sumers amounted to 32,300,000 pounds i 
January and 30,700,000 pounds in Febru- 
ary. Total shipments of all types of rayon 
by domestic producers were 91, 300,000 
pounds in January and 82,200,000 pounds 
in February. While month-end stocks of 
rayon held by producers continued to in- 
crease, stocks of viscose high-tenacity 
yarn on February 28 were only 2,300,000 
pounds, or approximately a two days’ 
supply. ; 

With no changes in rayon tire yarn 
and fabric demand or production taking 
place, prices were unchanged during the 
period from February 16 to March 15, 
as follows: 


Rayon Prices 


Tire Fabrics 
1100 /490/2 re ce $0.72 


1650 /980/2. . coco O0605 ff de 
2200 /980/2...... erate 685 
Tire Yarns 
1100/ 480 62 63 
1100/ 490 62 
1150/ 490 62 
1650/ 720 61 i 62 
1650/ 980 61 
1900/ 980 61 
2200/ 960 : sieacaie-es 31 
200/ 980 Re se ia .60 
Es 5.6 56:0) 0 2 5s.0 ; .66 





United States Rubber 


Statistics — December and Yearly Totals, 1951 


(All Figures in Long T 


December 


s, Dry Weight) 











Yearly Totals 























: Lay ieieaalaaiaiaE EE = ————— ery 
New Supply Distributior Mi New Supply Distribution Year- 
r - A E — ‘ 5 End 
Producti Imports Total Consumption Exports Stocks Production Imports Total Consumption Exports Stocks 
44,333 44,333 30,149 25 71,817 0 677,962 677 ,962 407 ,265 2,603 
_ 860 860 3,107 0 4,752 0 54,963 54,963 46,750 0 
45,193 45,193 33,256 25 76,569 0 732,925 732,925 454,015 2,603 
897 77,855 60,421 «1,419 129,420 /*798.884 10,085 855,240 758,897 9,249 129,420 
(0,46 
709 63,915 49,757 18 105,271 rg 7,715 704,05! 626,444 483 105,271 
188 8,088 5,952 0 12,481 *74,105 2,370 76,475 70,500 216 12,48) 
0 4,717 3,753 1,151 8,379 +58,907 0 58,907 48,887 3,82 $37" 
0 1,135 959 250 3,289 415,333 0 15,333 13,066 3,289 
46 ane 123,048 93,677 1,444 205,989 845,155 743,010 1,588,165 1,212,912 205,989 
ec! i 23,692 22,044 1,024 45,082 365,933 767 366,700 346,121 $5,082 
GRAND TOTALS 46, 103 146,740 115,721 2,468 251,071 1,211,088 743,777 1,954,865 1,559,033 251,071 


* Governmen 
+ Private plar 
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tincludes latices. 
SouRceE: Rubber Division, 


NPA, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


mpiA RUBBER: WORLD 














VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 














April, 1952 


Of Particular Importance 






To the Wire 
Insulating Industry 


The room temperature compound process and asso- 
ciated equipment recently developed by the Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, offer nine important ad- 
vantages. These advantages begin with the storage of 
completely mixed, ready-to-extrude, rubber, GR-S, or 
Neoprene compounds and extend to a smoother and im- 
proved appearance for the finished product. 

The complete extruder vulcanizing portion of the room 
temperature compound process is available to insulated 
wire producers* from John Royle and Sons who, for seventy- 
two years, have been building extruding machines to meet 
the most exacting process requirements. 


Royle #2 (31%4” 
Continuous Vul- 
canizing Extruder 
for room tempera- 
ture cempound 
process. 


=> 


Royle extruder 
temperature con- 
trol unit utilizing 
steam and _ hot 
water. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


e Improved diameter control 

e Reduction in compound scrap 

e Reduction in electrical faults 

e Permits storage of completely mixed compounds 

e Permits more economical scheduling of mixing equipment 
e Eliminates “warm-up” operation 

e Possible mill-room economies 

e “Hot” machines may be converted 

e Finished product has smoother finish—better appearance 


*Licensees of Western Electric Company 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


10 ESSEX STREET, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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U. S. Imports, Exports, and Reexports 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and 
Manufactured Rubber 

















UNMANUFA RED, Lbs 
Crude rubber 122,419,311 $51,161,914 
Latex 5,867 869 3,251,833 
‘ 40,400 75,370 
é $88,683 374,580 
330,874 123,442 
Je 1 373,102 270,242 
Gutt eT 73,501 26,011 
Synthe r 1,599,958 $25,334 
Re € er 133,700 11,656 
Sc r 2,450,720 153,787 
TALS 133,978,123 $55,874,169 
MANUFA R 
A , 3,482 $116,161 
Bic) "i 3,750 4,006 
Ot} no. Sl 854 
Inner s et D 467 1,065 
Ru € . 
3 S pr 1731 4,920 
s fr $1,996 85,844 
aS 
pr 608 
n 11 3,427 
" 127 
n 67 9,010 
25,309 
r 10,092 876 
88,755 
l 1,972 2,414 
l 266 653 
1,280 
2,878 
i 13,297 14,397 
4 33,252 
s ries 11,673 
S r s Fe 1,384 4,031 
s soles I 1,203 1,115 
B ] 1,686 1,287 
Othe r ts 121 
Gutt . 
res lhs 137 519 
S + + © ? ts 14 
Other soft rubber manu- 
res 102,844 
Ss $517,640 
(yk N Al 4 
RUBBER IMPORTS $56,391,809 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 











( 
389,520 $169,751 
> S 
GR-S type 214,659 
Neoprene 1,811,760 
le type 570,701 
k 700 
I visobutyler 54,280 24,042 
Other, except but 13,184 7,335 
Re med rubber 2,203,821 214,059 
Ss 3,587,692 175,217 
TALS 8,846,317 $1,713,502 
Ma I 
Ru 16.894 $92 681 
R 
A 25,299 31,379 
P S 
sne 86,169 77,496 
Rubber t 
B or 66,998 
> S r 12,957 
Ru r 
Ss S r 86,740 
Soles a 39,613 
Heels r 46,386 
S I 
sheets 838,070 158,835 
Gloves 
tens z. pr 13,302 67,069 
Drug s ries 
Water tles 
f n syringes m 17,252 12,641 
( 186,511 
Ar i 107,070 
I Its 
$ 42 877 
Toys and balls ST 731 
Erasers, except per 
lbs 25,804 21,102 
Hard rubber goods 
Battery boxes no. 27,527 49,947 
Oth ] al lb 94,992 80,614 
s doz 8,601 8,316 
ther : 21,889 
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November, 1951 





Quantity Value 


101,536 $5,268,674 
59,295 36,28 


1,489,805 
6,164 
1,243 
46,909 
91,008 
364,901 
13,943 


57,929 





1,329 40,886 


( 149,810 
788 305,398 
54,630 
117,746 163,530 
173,866 
65,113 
39,294 


4,419 


124,908 
7,432 
29,359 





7,368 6,444 


319,985 175,556 





600,443 


: TOTALS 
GRAND TOTALS, Exports 


$13,357,355 


$15,070,857 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 





Crude rubber. . 142,117 $96,521 
Balata ,138 4,722 
GR-St 

rubt 3,152 


$104,395 














of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


November, 1951 


Quantity Value 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber drug sundries, ex- 
cept water bottles and 
syringes nee $145 
Toys ard balls 4,192 
Erasers, except pencil 
lbs 610 196 
Tires and casings 
Truck and bus . no. 2 104 
Farm tractor...... mo. 38 1,228 
Pacycle...... no. 120 156 
Inner tubes... no. 11 129 
WOTAES 6 cies aalenee 36,150 
GRAND ToTats. ALL 
RUBBER REEXPORTS...  —ssaeeee $110,554 


Source: Bureau of Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





Compounding Ingredients— 
Price Changes and Additions 


Accelerator-Activators, Organic 





srsol 210 Elaine 1b. 30.1075 $0.1375 
PUNETY BOO, ook kg sre vnc cv ebOe 09 12 
Carbon Blacks 
Super Abrasion Furnace — SAF 


Statex 125 Beads.........1b. 125 eke 


Latex Compounding Ingredients 


Aquablaks . «bb. -08 / 1775 


Plasticizers and Softeners 


Baker AA Oil lb, 
Crystal O Oil ° lb, 
Processed oils 1b. 





Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube 
Shipments, Production, Inventory, January, 1952; 
December, January 1951 











1,438,453 
1,803,649 
67,295 


+54.39 3,309,397 
+28.50 4,875,982 
t +15.66 6,976,792 
Ing 
ent 480,245 361,342 $42,705 
849,980 715,900 749,986 
89,378 130,955 61,786 
1,419,603 +17.50 1,208,197 1,254,477 
1,606,269 + 4.07 1,543,384 1,330,639 
ynt 1,969,118 + 9.61 1,796,442 803,384 
( ing 
ent 2,139,999 1,799,795 3,035,246 
4,242,855 2,519,549 3,811,904 
146,169 198,250 114,340 
6,529,023 44.52 4,517,594 6,961,490 
7,871,692 +22.62 6,419,366 6,763,948 
onth 10,038,770 +14,.42 8,773,234 3,551,866 
Passenger (Including Motorcycle) and 


Truck and Bus Tube 


nts 


Shipm 












Original equipment 

Replacement 

Export : 
TOTAL 


Production 
Inventory end of month 





+53.14 
+ 7.77 
+ 1.64 


1,802,955 
1,636,863 
123,205 
3,563,023 
5,148,858 
10,115,742 


Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


3,042,337 
3,491,011 

69.628 
6,602,976 
5,957,655 


5,868,335 
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bi ENERAL LATEX Armour : 
- ; RUBBER STEARIC 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION ; 
“192 g Kk * DOUBLE PRESSED 
196 mporterns and Compoundenrs STEARIC 
i aety: 
298 Natural and Synthetic * PURE STEARIC 
pe y 
2 , 
a0 RUBBER LATEX \ ,  OLEIC ACID 
, 
),554 cr a 
De- VULTEX @ eg al Ss RED OIL 
BUNA N ; CORN OIL ACID 
PLASTISOLS ‘ 
RESIN EMULSIONS for Rubber . 
— LATEX COMPOUNDS y 
4 
ns ‘ 
General Latex & Chemical Corp. Manufactured by _ 
ae 666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 
12 
General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. Represented by 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. J Cc 
™ Sales Representatives in Principal Cities UMPEER C HEMICAL Oo. 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex CHICAGO 1. ILLINOIS 
1775 — ™ — 
_ QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
3925 71 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING 
Transmission—Conveyor—E levator PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 
W ater—Fire—Air—Steam 
<* Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 
me HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
‘918 Factory & Main Office 
O13 TRENTON 5, N. J. 
a89 LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 
(705 ‘ 
ae a T li h M 1) 
ATT 
= .: op-Quality that never varies! 
a 7 oN THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
904 e AKRON, OHIO 
‘oes & Uy WABASH, IND. +» HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
866 itt BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. +» PASADENA, CAL. 
THE JEANNETTE, PA. 
‘OL Associated Factories: 
97 CANADA - MEXICO . VENEZUELA - CHILE - PORTUGAL 
335 UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA J 
LD April, 1952 151 














A Dual Purpose Machine 
For Grinding and Polishing 


RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 


FINE GRINDING & POLISHING 
MACHINE (4-LM) 

TOOLS Wide and flexible range of 

speeds and feeds insure 

profitable production grinding 

and polishing of tubes and 


medium size rollers. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 
175 Osborne Street 
Pacific Coast Representative: 


Lombard Smith Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. 














The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
* 


EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 


of the industry's needs 
QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 

and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

ol 

Write to the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT N. 8 
The Country’s Leading Makers 





























ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 





100% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 
WIN FLOWABLE FORM 






Trade Mark 


DEPENDABLE 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 


AVAILABLE IN 3 STANDARD 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Request 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


B71 ECORTLANOT STREET 
SBetaeeeriie 9. Ae ee 
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mm . Lhe utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 
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Talk About Service... 


ni Lh Ew | eee 
nit ie | wea 
“af; S 


DIAMONDS are Tops! 


Patented construction, accurate 
machining and _specially-made 
components are the features 
which make Diamond 


REVOLVING and 
SWING & BALL Joints 


the outstanding in the field. They 
are leak-proof and guaranteed 
to give dependable service. Thou- 
sands of users attest to their per- 
, formance. Made in a wide range 
“Your joints are work- of sizes for use on high-pressure 
Ing fine. No trouble.” steam, gas, air and any fluid sys- 

N.S.S. tem where flexible connections 
are needed. 


Write for complete details. 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Exporters — THE JAY-H CO., INC., 4408 Manchester Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. Cable address “JAYHCO” 





“Your Swing Joints 
have given excellent 
service.’ J.T.W. 


“Joints working very 
good. We are well 
satisfied.’ J.H.B. 

















For Your Synthetic Program 


B. F. GOODRICH 


FLEXOMETER 


The most modern machine 
for HYSTERESIS TESTS on 
rubber and rubber-fabric 
combinations. It may be 
used to study the effects on 
heat generation of the time 
of cure, the magnitude of 
the applied load, changes 
in pigmentation, and varia- 
tions caused by anisotropy 
in rubber compounds. Struc- 
tural changes such as soft- 
ening or stiffening may be 
followed during the period 
of flexure. 





Send for literature and prices. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


FERRY MACHINE CO., KENT, OHIO 


Export Sales Through Binney & Smith, International 











EXCLUSIVE ybAdy 
cers RMA 


er RAY - BRAND 
Centrifuged Latex 


Pg @ Normal Latex 
e@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 


@ Natural and Synthetic 
Latex Compounds 


REVERTEX 


72-75% Latex 
Concentrate 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory 
and free consulting service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
1 West Monroe Street, ‘Chicago 3, Ld 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk +“ 77 9, 
Mass.; Charles Larkin 11, 250 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, H. L. 
Blachford ltd., 977 Aqueduct Sh, Montreal 3, ED ag "eenete 
Del Valle, Tolsa. 64, Mexico D. F, 











Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience...are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zine Oxides + Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


Since 1843 


EAGLE 
[7 THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 

, 
GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 


PICHER 
* 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 

Effective July 1, 1947 

SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55 per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N, Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES | 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 








SITUATIONS CPEN 





RUBBER CHEMIST 


Excellent opportunity for research development, and technical 
service in the utilization of reinforcing fillers, resins and other 
compounding ingredients. Must have considerable experience in 
tire manufacture. Old established manufacturer, modern research 
facilities, excellent working conditions. Salary open. Write, giving 
academic, personal and work history. 


Address Box No. 997, “c INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











NORTH CAROLINA BRANCH PLANT 
has opening in Technical Department for 
to five years’ experience in development 
iods. Must know compounding and 
ibility for quality control and 
ults. Good opportunity for pro- 
Excellent living conditions. Outline 
experience, Indicate salary required. 
Inp1a RvuBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER 


4 














rv res 


CHEMIST ANDLING ALL PROBLEMS AND 
specifications, ne in the production of a large 


iriety | ial rubber products. Position with 
n est s aggressi trial rubber products manufacturer located 

the M West reply with all necessary information to 
Box No I S<UBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER CHEMIST: 


ry 


THREE TO FIVE YEARS’ LABORATORY 
ind heel lustry or mechanical goods. Send 
es know of this ad. Address Box 





€ s c 
ésume. § Our 


complete r lary open ur € 
N l , care of INpIA RUBBER WorLp. 








FOAM RUBBER PLANT ENGINEER 


with knowledge of compounding foam rubber cushi for upholst 

ing trade. Capable of organizing and supervising a complete manu- 
facturing operation. Attractive starting salary and profit sharing 
arrangement. No investment necessary. Plant located in or near 
Trenton, N. 4. Write giving complete details of background and ex- 
perience. All replies held in strictest confidence. Write to Mr. George 
Mallis, Ernest William Greenfield, Inc., 1518 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 














WANTED: GRADUATE CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL 


dustry 


ENGINEER 


Excellent 


Ximately 5 


irs’ experience in the ru 





MAN FAMILIAR WITH ALL 
1 ‘ r { r mills, etc. Write giving educat 
experience, salary expected. Address Box No. 1004, care of 





InpIa RUBBE 





FOAM RUBBER— 


Complete Persqnnel Required— 

—Compound men 

—Mechanical men 

—Control chemists 
Must have recent experience on mechanical unit using Oak con- 
tinuous mixers. State age, experience, starting salary. We are a 
new concern in foam rubber and your replies will be treated con- 
fidential. 


Address Box +1013, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


ADHESIVE CHEMIST—EXPERIENCED CHEMIST WANTED BY 
midwest rubber company to formulate and develop  pressure-sensitive ad 
hesives of all types. Good opportunity. Give complete résumé on educa 
tion, experience, references and salary requirements. Address Box No 
1005, care of INDIA RuBBER WoRrLD, 


RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST. WANTED FOR TECHNICAL WORK 
involving writing and liaison in the general field of rubber, About five 
years’ broad experience desirable. Interesting opportunity in Southwest. 
Our employes know of this advertisement, Apply to P. O. Box 2296, San 
Antonio 6, Texas. 


“SITUATIONS WANTED 


RELIABLE CHEMIST, B.S., TO ASSIST A BUSY CHIEF CHEM 
ist, Who wants to rely on an experienced and adaptable assistant in the 
development of adhesive problems. *ressure-sensitive adhesives, tapes, 
laminating cements, adhesives from any rubber, from polymers, from 
vinylites, from cellulose lacquers, from resins. Coatings ot diverse types, 
quarterlings, emulsions, Factory and laboratory experience. Practical 
minded, | Salary according to responsibilities. Present salary $400 per 
month, Address Box No. 998, care of InpIA RuBBER WORLD, 


QUIMICO Y TECNICO DE CAUCHO: ESTADOUNDIDENSE, CON 
muchos aflos de experiencia en los laboratorios y fabricas de caucho 
en los Estados Unidos, quisiére prestar sus servicios a una compania 
de caucho en la America del Sur. Hagame el favor dirigir las re- 
spuestas a Box No, 999, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


EXECUTIVE-RUBBER ENGINEER DESIRES TO RELOCATE, 
capable as factory manager or technical director. Over 20 years’ tech 
nical-practical experience manufacturing mechanical rubber and_ sponge 
rubber products. Experienced in all phases of the processes. Job con- 
tracts considered, Address Box No, 1014, care of Inpra Rupper Wor p, 





PRODUCTION FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT: CONSIDER- 
able practical experience in mixing, milling, and coating of adhesives on 
paper and cloth. Competent labor organizer for best production at low 
costs. Address Box No. 1015, care of InpIaA RUBBER WorLp. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: NEW LABORATORY MILLS AND CALENDERS, 
Banbury Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Laboratory Mill and Banbury Unit, 
Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. Send for detailed bulletin. 
EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 110 Washington Street, New York 6, 
N. ¥. DIGBY 4-8364-5-6. 

FOR SALE: #3 BANBURY MIXER—NEW FARREL TILTED 
Type 2-Roll Refiner—36” width, front roll 21”, rear 24” dia. with Farrel 
r 1( h.p. 220/440/3 motor: can be seen running; ex- 
50 h.p, rubber stock grinder; 2 Lawson 38” 
48. Coulter Volumetric 3A heel & sole press. 
rubber mills and crackers available all sizes. 
olding presses. 50-ton self-contained Watsor Stillman 
nsfer press. Defiance preform press, 200-ton 
SUPPLY CO. E.J. McCallum, Jr. 
onn, Phone 4-9471 











side ram tra 
EVEREADY 


Bridgeport, ( 


ch. 6 Stokes Rotary Pellet Presses, 16-punch, models 
stock Stainless Steel Tanks from 6 gal. to 570¢ 


Large 
JIPMENT CORP., 1424 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE: 2 KUX ROTARY PELLET PRESSES MODEL 25, 21 





nch and 





2, D-3 and D-4 
gal. PERRY EOI 


TON SHEETING AND BELTING PRESS BY HYDRAULIK, 
rg, single opening: steam platens 18’ x 7’4”; six rams with self 
ydraulic Accumulator and pumping equipment. 3000-ton 
John Shaw; steam platens 8’6” x 4'6”:; 6” openings: self- 
ig equipment. Unused. Rubber & Hydraulic Machinery 
FEED BROTHERS (ENGINEERING), LTD.,  Replant 

tb: t, Millwall. London E. 14. Cables: Replant London. 






FOR SALE: BRAND NEW 42 x 42” 6%” SIDE PLATE PRESS 


8 open 


36” ram, complete with new pumping equipment—$19,750 
> reconditioned, unused since, one 54” 3—roll calender 
f i gears, motor drive and cooling unit—$18,500 
ale. Address Box No. 1007, care of INDLA RuBBER Wor-p. 








e Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, ete. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 4” to 3”. 


e Write for information and prices. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO, INC., 4651 Page Blvd., St. Louis 13, MO. 1 conode: 1400 ccna BSMONe 3 ari 


woia RUBBER WORLD 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE: 1—8’ ——— TER BY 15’ LONG VULCANIZER, 
uick-opening door. 1 ropp 18 x 50” Mill with 75 H.P. motor. 1 

j ‘arrel "6 x 42” Rubber Mat 75 H.P. motor. Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, 
Mills, Calenders. Send us your inquiries, C ta aillalaaas PROD- 


UCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 38, N. 


BANBURY BODIES FOR eS te ag tgp BODIES FOR #9 
l an 





nd #11 Banburys, completely re built, with door and cylinder 

yy your worn body with little lost time. We rebuild all sizes, and ha 
can tabricate Pp Our Banbury building service has been perfected 
the crucible of 17 years’ specializ oa experience. For details and ices 


rite INTE RST AE WELDING SE RVICE, Offices, Metropolitan Bldg., 
Akron 8, Ohi 


FOR SALE: One 16” x 36” THROPP RUBBER MILL DRIVEN BY 
73> hp. G. E. motor and Falk enclosed gear drive. Can be seen in 
operation. BALTIMORE TIRE CO., INC., 1435 8S. Ponea St., Balti- 
more 24, Ma. 








FOR SALE 1 2 x 60” FARREL STOCK ‘ND FRIC TION CAL 
nder. 1—Herringbone double reduction dt ive. 1 ho. G, ££. EAS. 
motor 300/900 rpm. 1—75 k.w. conti jus current generat ie 
300 r.p.m, with 75 h.p. motor, 3-phase ercle, 575 r.p.m. Address Box 
No, 1008, care of INpIA RupBperR Wor vp. 

FOR SALE: 1 G RUENDE “ HAMMER MILL, 2—12” x 32” DAY 3 

ll paint m ills, 1 Day dt y wer mixer, 1 Farrel &” x l¢ f -roll 
shoe cad nder, 2-—6! embossing calenders, loubling calender, s 

66" pper dry cans, 1 —66 roll i ender, 1-4 

60” mill, 1—150 h.p. Farrel reduction guill 1 

bale cutter, 4—2 gallon churns, 4 rubber 1—8” x 16” ex- 
erimental mill, 2—30" x 30” hydraulic pr 2 yuble-arm mixers. 
Address Box No. 1009, care of INpDiA RUBBER WORLD. 


FOR SALE: HPM TURBO INJECTOR RUBBER MOLDING MA- 
chine. Used only one year. Will consider trade for toolroom equipment. 
AMERICAN MOLDED PRODUCTS CO., 1644 N, Honore St., Chicago 
22, Hil. 


MACHINERY FOR ey 1-SMALL PANGBORN SANDBLAST 


E qui pment. 1—75 h.p. G. E. induction motor, 900 r.p.m, 1—5 k.w. Fair- 
nks generator, 140) r.p.m ‘ 50 amp. G. E. rheostat. 1—-Union steam 
igh-pressure pump 14 x 2 x 12. 1—long rotor for 49 Bat bury. 1—new 
long rotor for #3 Banbury. Address Box No. 1011, care of IxpI\ RUBBER 
\VORLD. 





RUBBER MACHINERY. 


Buys of the month..... 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES MILLS 
48 x 48’ 8 openings, 4-14’’ rams 26 x 84 
complete w/pump 22 x 72’ 
48 x 48’ 6 openings, 4-8’ rams 22 x 60” 
36 x 36’ 2 openings, 24’ ram 22 x 50” (heavy-duty 
new) : 18 x 45” 
24x 24’ 2 openings, 18'' ram 16 x 40” 
30 x 30’ 10’’ ram—sponge, sev- 16 x 24” 
eral avail. ] 
12 x 12’ 10’ ram - “7 
BANBURYS 6x 12 New Lab 
211 Complete w/500 HP motor 
=9 complete 
3A complete CALENDERS 
+1 complete 24 x 66" 3-roll 
=1A complete 22 x 60” 3-roll 
+9 Body, reconditioned 18x54’ 3-roll 
EXTRUDERS 16 x 40’ 3-roll 


: 6 x 12’ New Lab 

6’ Royle strainer (almost new 
Vim oa, 40 €, e, Va 

all w/motors and drives 
HARD TO GET ITEMS, 
AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATELY Black Rock Ring Cutting 

Machines 

24 x 24° New ARMACO Gears, Gear Reducers 

PRESSES 18” ram 4 Model 4M Black Rock Stock 
Complete Camelback manufac- Cutters 

turing unit, including 6’ Na Hydraulic Pumps—high and low 

tional extruder, DC generator, pressure units (all types avail- 

all conveyors, NEW able 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Summit Tire Curing Presses 





FOR THE BEST DEAL IN NEW AND USED RUBBER 
WORKING MACHINERY, CALL US OR STOP IN AT OUR 
NEW LOCATION CLOSE TO DOWNTOWN AKRON. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY 60. 


200 South Forge St., Akron 9, O. 
Post Office Box 88 


HEmlock 9141 











Efficient 


cononict NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
_. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 











: RUBBER 
HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
~ FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Chicago, Ill., 





Los Angeles, Calif. 








MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


183-189 ORATON ST. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE —— FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER ‘MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4. N. J. 
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RUBBER & PLASTIC 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUSBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


SROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 


SINCE 1880 
























RAND RUBBER CO. 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 
Akron New York 


San Francisco 








CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 


colors — Master Batches — 
All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 
control. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 








— WILL BUY — 
Cancelled — Unshipped — Rejected 
or Over-stocked 
CHEMICALS — PIGMENTS — SOLVENTS 
PLASTICIZERS — COLORS — OILS — WAXES, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


80 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. HAnover 2-6970 — 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR #27 B. ei U haga -~-BULL GE AR, i cog ual PINION SH Ar q, 
1 coupling Gear rat 1 to 18. )-inch face. : 
nee of wear. tO TERS eATE WELDNG Sr RVICE,  Oiliesa, bectrepelitan 
ldg., Akron 8, Ohic 

FOR SALE: FARREL 16” x 48” AND 15” x 36”, 2-ROLL RUBBER 
mills, also new Lab. 6” x 12” & 6” x 16” mixing mills and calenders, & 
Calenders. Extruders to 3”. Proctor & 

Drye Baker-Perkins Mixers 200 & 
& Jewell & Leominster Rotary Cutters 
om 12’ 12” to 48” x 48” platens, from 
- and es umulators. : er rs, Churns, 
ND FOR SPECIA LLETIN. WI 


R 
B 


MACHINERY, EOUIPMENT Co., 


asters. etc. 
SURPLUS 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y 


abber Bale 
UY YOUR 
WEST STREET, 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


STEIN 











t 


A 








Ww ANTE D TO E ls id PRODUCTION—RU LBER MAKING 
ery l 3anbury Mixers. eavy-Duty Mixers, Calende 

u Soci Rolls * “Mix xers E xtruders, Grinders & i ai Hydraulic Equip. 
ent, Rotary and \ Shelf Irvers, Injecti Molding Machines 

1 cor mn yperating or eee down. When offering 

e ft Box 1351, Church Street Sta., New York § 

\ 

oe ae VULCANIZER 12” TO 18” DIAMETER BY APPROXI- 
mately 2 t long. Tested for 40 lbs. operating pressure. ASSOCIATED 
RUBBER, INC.., Ouakertown, Pa. 

WE _ apne ant PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUB- 
ber machiner ot lls, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, 

hipiete plants. Address Box No. 1010, car 

ONE ae a ATED PRESS—PLAT 30” WITH A 14" 
im and 2 laylight, ASSOCIATED RU BE E -R, INC,, Box 61, Qua 

town, Pa 

WANTED: 2-ROLL, 30” RUBBER MILL, ROLL SPEED NOT 
» exceed 1.3, good condition, with or without drive. Within 500-mile range. 
ldress Box No. 1012, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor tp. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST WANTS TO ENTER PARTNERSHIP 


through 
pl 


Wi 


capital on a small- or medium-size rubber 


investment of 


ant, Address Box No, 1006, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

RUBBER F AC TORY GOOD GOING BUSINESS—VOLUME $375 

$4 M Sell yutright or consider working partner. Only bon 
positions considered. Address Bo x No, 1016, care of InpIA RusBER 


IRLD 











Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD bring prompt results 


at low cost. 











CUSTOM MIXING 


We do mixing of compounds of rubber, all types of 
synthetics, and plastics, Both Banbury and mill mixing 
capacity are available. Formulation assistance rendered. 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. 


881 State St., New Haven, Conn. Phone 7-5662 


Otto J. Lang, General Mgr. 











HOWE MACHINERY €O.. INC. 


0 SREGORY AVENUE 
Designers and Builders of 


V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and- Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 





EXPERT MIXING AND CALENDERING 
Rubber and GRS mixing and plastic compounding and calendering. 
All work done under careful supervision. Also precision grinding 
and pulverizing. 


QUICK SERVICE 
The Elm City Rubber Co. 


73 Wallace Street, New Haven, Conn. 
P. O. Box 1864 Telephone 8-6152 





a90c. per copy- 
India RUBBER WORLD 





“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of the Important 
Events in the History of Rubber 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
SHAFT, 
No evi- 
ropolitan 
This index is maintained for the convenience of 
'BBER our readers. It ts not a part of the advertisers’ 
nde, . contract and INpIA RUBBER WORLD assumes no 
00 & responsibility to advertisers for its correctness. 
Cutter 
ns, fr 
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r CO., A du Pe mt de Nemours, E. L., J S 
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... Wasted efforr 


The years you spend establishing a business are 
wasted effort if they do not include provisions 
for a continuing supply of top quality raw ma- 


terials. 


As a user of carbon black you can depend on a 
continuing supply of TEXAS CHANNEL BLACKS 
from the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. With the 
world’s largest channel black plant and our own 
available, nearby resources, we can assure your 


present and your future requirements. 


_ TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Sid Richa cdson 


C AR BON C . 
FORT WORTH, 
. sie GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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CLIMCO 


Processed LINERS 
because they’ 


Prevent stock adhesions 
Greatly outwear ordinary liners 
Preserve tackiness of the stock 
Eliminate lint and ravelings 


Permit horizontal storage 


These and many other proven advantages of Climco Proc- 
essing save time and money by eliminating down-time, 
speeding production, protecting stocks and reducing 
liner replacements. Since 1922, leading rubber companies 
have found that Climco Processing repays its moderate 
cost many times over. Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. e Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 

West Coast Representative: —MERIT WESTERN CO. 
1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


ysTRATED LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 
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PROCESSED LINERS 


BER VING THE RUSBES 








